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PART I.—A DARK PAST. 


— 


CHAPTER L. 
“MARTIN RAPEAU” AND HIS “DAUGHTER.” 


It was a bright summer afternoon, and the South-Eastern 
Railway Company’s express steamer, the Albert Victor, was 
making her rapid way across the Channel from Boulogne to 
Folkestone under the pleasantest conditions. As far as it was 
possible for “‘ Monsieur” to enjoy a trip of one hour and 
twenty minutes’ duration on the “briny,” he was enjoying it, 
which leaves little more to be said, perhaps, as to the smooth- 
ness of the passage. 

There were not a great many passengers on board, and none 
who, from an exterior sign, would have attracted the special 
attention even of an habitually close observer ; yet there were 
two persons present whose history, had it been known, would 
have made them the observed of all observers on board the 
Albert Victor that afternoon. 

These were a thick-set elderly man with grizzled hair, sun- 
tanned face, and the bearing of a farmer, or, at least, of a man 
used to the rough labour of the fields or woods ; a foreigner, 
evidently ;a Frenchman, it would have been discovered, had 
he spoken. But between him and his companion, a young 
woman of two or three and twenty, who might naturally 
have been taken for his daughter, complete silence was 
maintained. 

In regard to that young person, however, there was more 
that was noticeable. She was strikingly handsome. Above 
yather than below the middle height, lithe as to form, darlx 
complexioned—like the women of the South—her eyes large 
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and black, with something of wildness in their bold and 
penetrating gaze. Her dress was little to be distinguished 
from that of a well-to-do peasant girl save for a certain 
coquetry with which it had evidently been chosen. Paris 
diamonds sparkled in her ears. 

The two had gone on board the steamer unnoticed, and had 
silently seated themselves in the fore part of the vessel. They 
had scarcely any luggage: the man a carpet-bag, the young 
woman a few articles of attire tied up in a small woollen 
shawl. 

One of the last passengers to go on board was a tall and 
handsome man, about two or three and thirty years of age 
apparently, and at a glance recognisable as an Englishman. 
He was dressed in an elegantly made travelling suit of grey 
homespun, a “bowler” of the same hue upon his head com- 
pleting a thoroughly characteristic costume ; and as he strolled 
forward, smoking a genuine Villar-y-Villar, aristocrat and man 
of the world were marked in every trait of his bearing. 

The Earl of Strogan was what is euphemistically called “a 
man of the world,” a term which, being inquired into, mostly 
turns out to be descriptive of a man who goes on his way 
through life selfishly and callously, amusing himself, at no 
matter what cost of injury to his fellow creatures, amenable 
only to a code of honour of which there is absolutely no 
enforcement so long as the offender is sufficiently astute or 
lucky enough to keep on the safe side of the written laws of 
his country. 

Lord Strogan had, so far, “led a rackety life.” He was not 
rich ; that is to say, his income was not notably large ; but it 
served to allow of his participation in most of the costly self- 
indulgences of men of his stamp, who “hold on” to single life 
as long as their fortune and health will bear the strain put 
upon them. 

At the moment when he stepped on board the Albert Victor 
he was returning to England, after passing the preceding 
winter and spring on the Riviera, where he enjoyed a reputa- 
tion which was the unconcealed envy of some, and the subject 
of cautious, even of covert, allusion only with others, to whom 
it was known. 
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On passing on to the fore-deck his eyes had instantly rested 
on the striking features of the French girl, and he stood for a 
few moments closely observing her and her companion, guessing 
at their probable relationship to each other, and at their 
condition in life. He had not spent many minutes in this 
scrutiny before he became sensible of the fact that her wild 
attractiveness, in which he recognised something of Southern 
fervour, had made a strong impression on him—an impression 
against which he made no effort to defend himself. 

Presently he met her eyes, which were turned scarcely less 
inquiringly on him, and he unhesitatingly determined to 
address her under pretence of falling into conversation with 
her father, as he supposed her companion to be, and offering 
him a cigar. 

The interchange of a few sentences served to tell him that 
the Frenchman and his daughter were peasant-born, though to 
what part of France they belonged he could not judge by 
their accent ; and the man carefully avoided making any 
guiding reference to the department from which they had 
come. 

When in the country Lord Strogan inhabited Beechcourt, 
the seat of his ancestors, where, for the service of his bachelor 
household, he kept but a small suite of domestics; his 
conversation with the two foreigners reminded him of this 
circumstance, and suggested an idea to his mind. 

A few direct questions elicited from the Frenchman that his 
name was “ Martin Rapeau”; that he and “ his only daughter” 
were proceeding to England in search of a comparatively rich 
relative ; or, failing the hopes they founded on receiving assist- 
ance from this person, of seeking a living there, denied to: 
them in their own country, owing to the poverty of the land in 
their district. 

This information, or, rather, the story to this effect told by 
“Martin Rapeau,” to account for their emigration from France: 
to a country to which they were both absolutely strangers, fell 
in happily with the idea which had entered Lord Strogan’s- 
mind. In short, by the time the Advert Vector reached the: 
Janding-pier at Folkestone, “Martin Rapeau” had been- 
appointed the lodge-keeper at Beechcourt. 
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His instalment in that position two days later caused not a 
little astonishment amongst the servants there, and in the 
minds of such of Lord Strogan’s acquaintances as were not on 
terms of very close intimacy with his ways of living. 

But the most astonishing part of the whole matter was the 
absolute ignorance in which Lord Strogan himself stood in 
regard to the true characters of the two persons with whom he 
had thus conspicuously connected himself, whose previous 
history it now becomes necessary to relate at some length, and 
with some minuteness as to the sequence of the facts contained 
in it. 

Doubtless the position taken up by Lord Strogan has already 
been clearly enough implied. 

Man of the world as he was, and deeply experienced as he 
was in the by-ways of its wickedness, he was yet weak enough, 
under the seductive influence of this woman’s bold, bright eyes, 
to entangle himself in an adventure the end of which might 
be dangerous, and could hardly fail of being embarrassing ; 
from the consequences of which the smallest exercise of 
prudence would have sufficed to save him. But in this 
adventure he was, from first to last, both blind and reckless. 


CHAPTER ILI. 
GLIMPSES OF A DARK PAST. 


Axsout three years before Lord Strogan met with him on the 
Channel steamer, Jean Champlain—“ Martin Rapeau” being 
only an assumed name—was living with his family in Sologne, 
one of the poorest agricultural districts in France. 

His dwelling-place was a miserable cottage surrounded by 
about half an acre of sandy and almost worthless land, the 
cultivation of which would not have afforded support for a 
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single human being, and Jean Champlain’s family consisted of 
four souls—a blind wife, two sons, and one daughter. 

But it was not, even in a minor degree, to the produce of his 
patch of semi-barren ground that Jean Champlain looked for 
the means of living for himself and family. 

As his father had been before him, and as he intended his 
sons to be after him, Jean Champlain was a poacher, and one 
of the most skilful as well as daring in the whole district, 
where, in spite of all that could be done to put down the 
stealing of game, poaching was carried on by the peasantry 
almost with the openness of a recognised calling. 

Dealers who traversed the country ostensibly for the purpose 
of purchasing farm produce, butter, poultry, and eggs, regularly 
collected the game shot or entrapped by the poachers, paying 
them for their plunder, from 8d. to 1s. for a hare, according to 
the season, and from 2d. to 5d. for a partridge-—the lower price 
being given for a bird of the grey species, and the higher for 
one of the red kind. 

Of Jean Champlain’s three children, the girl Gertrude was 
the eldest, the next in age, Michel, and the youngest, Nicolas. 
At the time we take up the dark history of this family, 
Gertrude was in her twentieth year, and out in service, Michel 
was nineteen, and Nicolas just turned fifteen. 

As we have said, Jean Champlain intended his two sons to 
be poachers like himself ; and as regarded the elder, Michel, 
his wishes met with no opposition whatever. With regard to 
the lad Nicolas it was very different. There was, indeed, 
little in common between the two brothers ; for while Michel 
cave himself up heart and soul to the lawless and dangerous 
pursuits of his father, Nicolas revolted from them, and 
urged his brother to betake himself to honest labour in 
preference, his suggestions being invariably received with 
insults, and not infrequently resented with blows or kicks. 

One December night the discussion of this topic had, as 
usual, led to an angry demonstration on the part of Michel, 
when Jean Champlain rose from the supper table, took up 
his double-barrelled gun, and said to his sons :— 

“Come, both of you, with me. It snowed Jast night, and 
we shall be able to track a doe and her fawn I know of to the 
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spot where they have hidden themselves—for they have 
escaped from some other part of the country.” 

“Don’t go out to-night, Jean,” entreated the blind woman ; 
“vou have already been fined twice this year, and if you are 
caught again you will certainly be thrown into prison.” 

“ Well, whatof that? If I amthrown into prison, while I am 
eating the Government bread you'll have the boys to look after 
you,” replied the poacher. ‘“ Come on, you two, I tell you.” 

“Tl not go,” said Nicolas. 

“Come with me, I tell you!” cried his father, fiercely, and 
raising the butt of his gun. “Do as I bid you—or it will be 
the worse for you,” he added, seizing the lad by the collar and 
almost throwing him out of the cottage door. 

The poor lad offered no further resistance, seeing that it 
would be in vain to do so; and his father’s anger, after they 
had advanced some little distance into the forest which touched 
upon the inclosure surrounding their cottage, completely 
subsided. 

“The light is as good for a shot as if it were noonday,” re- 
marked the old poacher, as he led the way along a narrow and 
evidently little-used path. 

Apparently only Jean Champlain was armed ; but in reality 
all the parts of a double-barrelled gun, similar to that carried 
by his father but of smaller calibre, were ingeniously concealed 
beneath Michel’s slate-coloured linen blouse. 

“T have brought you both with me,” said Jean Champlain, 
after they had penetrated a considerable distance into the 
forest, “ because I did not want your mother to be all night 
dinning into your ears her never-ceasing gabble about gen- 
(larmes and summonses and prisons.” 

“Oh, if that’s all you’ve brought us out for, you won’t need 
me,” said Michel. “You and the baby,” as he was used to eal] 
luis younger brother, contemptuously, “ will be enough to deal 
with the deer, if you get a chance of a shot at her.” 

“Where are you going ?” asked his father. 

“ Over toward Claude Bourin’s farm,” replied Michel. 

“What are you going there for 2?” 

“Because,” answered Michel, “I have a notion that his 
daughter Justine is never very sorry to see me.” 
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“Likely enough. But Claude Bourin is well off, and will 
have four or five hundred crowns to give his girl when he 
chooses to let her marry. And they won't rattle in your 
pocket.” 

“That’s to be seen,” replied Michel. “Justine is as hot- 
headed as her father. Whatever she wishes to do she'll do. 
Tf the consent of Claude Bourin can’t be got by fair means, 
Pll try others. Ill carry Justine off across the Loire. After 
that I'll lay a wager her father will be glad enough to see us 
married.” 

“What you talk of doing is shameful,” exclaimed Nicolas. 

“You mind your own business!” cried his father, striking 
lim sharply with the back of his hand. “You do what you 
like,” he added, addressing Michel. ‘“ Your mother won’t live 
for ever ; and since Gertrude has insisted on going away to 
service we have wanted another woman at home.” 

Michel went his way, leaving Jean Champlain and his 
younger son alone together. 

The poor lad stood trembling in all his limbs. He wras of a 
delicate nature, nervous and impressionable and right-mjinded, 
in spite of the perverting influences which had surro\inded 
him from his infancy. He had absolutely withstood the 
deplorable examples constantly presented by his father and 
elder brother. 

Conquering all fear of the personal violence which he knew 
he was risking, he addressed his father as soon as Michel was 
out of sight. 

“Father,” he said, as firmly as he could, “mother was right 
to-night when she reminded you of the prejudice there is 
against you amongst the gendarmes and forest-keepers,” 

“Before they have me again they will have to catch me,” 
replied the poacher ; “and to, do that, they'll have their work 
to, do, I promise them, !” 

“Tf I could only persuade you to ga back home, father !” the 
lad persisted. 

“Hold your tongue, you chicken-hearted young fool !” cried 
his father. ‘‘ Hold your baby tongue and go forward, or I'll let 
you feel the weight of the stock of my gun upon your 
shoulders !” ok 
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Almost as he spoke an object caught his eye upon the 
hardened snow—the footprints of the refuge-seeking deer of 
which he was in search. After pausing to make a careful 
examination, the poacher came to the conclusion that the 
flying beast had in all probability come from the forests. of 
Montargis or Orleans. 

On the indications he had found, Jean Champlain formed 
his plan of action, and proceeded to load his gun, placing two 
balls in the left and one in the right barrel. But while 
engaged in this operation he suddenly paused and listened 
intently. 

“What is it, father?” asked Nicolas, instantly taking 
alarm. 

“T fancied I heard a sound,” replied his father, kneeling 
down and placing his right ear against the ground. “ No, it is 
only the wind,” he added, rising. “The forest-keepers will 
not come out in such cold as this, and the gendarmes are all 
abed at this hour.” 

After proceeding forwards for a hundred yards or so, Jean 
Champlain once more halted and pointed to a thick patch of 
underwood. 

“She’s there, I'm certain,” said the poacher, dropping his 
voice. ‘Now, stand here till you think I have had time to 
get round to the other side of the thicket ; then pick up a 
couple of stones and advance straight towards me, beating 
them together.” 

Without waiting to listen to any remark his son might be 
disposed to make, Jean Champlain glided swiftly in the 
direction he had indicated. 

The poacher had calculated accurately. The stray deer and 
her fawn were crouched within the thicket, and, at. the sharp 
sounds of the beaten, stones approaching them, sprang to their 
feet in alarm, the head of the mother showing clearly in the 
moonlight within sixty paces of the spot at which Jean 
Champlain was awaiting her appearance. The next instant 
she made a prodigious bound into the air and fell dead, a 
bullet having passed through her heart. 

But as the poacher rushed forward to look upon the fallen 
beast, the sound of heavy footsteps plunging through the 
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underwood met his ears, and the next moment the three- 
cornered hat of a gendarme appeared above the bushes only a 
few yards from him, and a voice called out :— 

“This time, at least, Jean Champlain, you won’t be able to 
say there was not light enough for one to recognise you !” 

“Save yourself, boy!” cried the poacher to Nicolas, whom 
he saw approaching him, at the same time taking to Hight. 

The gendarme, who was young, active, and knew the forest 
perfectly, followed swiftly on his track, and was rapidly gaining 
upon him when the poacher, chancing to set one of his feet 
upon a loose stone, fell heavily to the ground, striking his 
forehead against the rough bark of a tree in his fall. 

“Surrender !” cried the gendarme, springing forward to seize 
him. 

But before the soldier could approach near enough to lay 
hands upon him, Jean Champlain had regained his feet and, 
dashing away the blood which was streaming into his eyes, 
yelled rather than exclaimed :— 

“This is how I surrender !” 

With the swiftness of a flash of lightning, he shouldered his 
gun and fired point-blank at the gendarme, who fell, as the 
deer had fallen a few moments previously. 


CHAPTER III. 
JEAN CHAMPLAIN’S VICTIM. 


Down to that time Jean Champlain had never committed 
any crime, any offence against the laws, save that of game 
stealing, which, in the mind of the poachier, is no offence at 
all; and the sight of the gendarme falling death-stricken by 
lis act instantly filled him with terror. 

His hair was bristling upon his head, his eyes became 
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injected with blood, his heart stood still ; and before him, 1n 
imagination, rose the red scaffold. Utterly possessed and de- 
moralized by horror and alarm, forgetting his son, the deer 
which had been the cause of his guilt, without even thinking 
of ascertaining whether the prostrated gendarme was dead or 
not, he took to flight with all the speed his trembling limbs 
were capable of attaining. 

The wounded gendarme had been struck in the chest by one 
of the two bullets inserted by Jean Champlain in the left 
barrel of his gun, the second bullet lodging in the trunk of a 
tree. 

Insensible and bathed in blood lay the unfortunate soldier 
of the law ; but he was not dead, and after a while returned to 
consciousness, under the impression of strong sensations of 
alternating heat and cold. A lad was bending over him, 
endeavouring to reanimate him by rubbing his forehead and 
face with snow. 

The poacher’s son had not argued with himself that to save 
the wounded gendarme’s life was to insure the destruction of 
his father. All that he had seen, all that he had thought of, 
was that a man was lying there, under his eyes, in danger of 
death, and he had flown to his assistance, leaving his father to 
pursue his cowardly flight. 

A deep sigh was the first sign of returning animation given 
by the wounded man, followed the next moment by the opening 
of his eyes. 

“Who are you ?” he asked, presently. 

Nicolas, who had torn off the front of his shirt and reduced 
it to strips with the help of his teeth, so forming a rough sort of 
compress which he had laid upon the wound in the gendarme’s 
chest, made no reply at once, but went on with his endeavours 
to stanch the flow of blood which continued. 

“Monsieur,” he said at length, “if you were only able to 
walk about fifty paces, there’s a woodman’s hut with nobody 
there. I could make a fire and then go in search of assistance 
for you.” 

The gendarme made an effort to rise, but fell back again 
upon the ground, murmuring faintly :—~ 

““Pm—cold.” 
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Nicolas saw, to his increased distress, that the gendarme 
had relapsed into insensibility. Small of stature and ordinarily 
weak, he was yet—in common with people of nervous tempera- 
ment—capable of exhibiting considerable bodily strength 
under the impulse of any great excitement. 

It was evident to him that to leave the wounded man 
exposed to the cold for another hour was to abandon him to 
certain death. To save him from this fate, therefore, he made 
an almost superhuman effort, and succeeded in lifting the 
inanimate form on to his back. 

That done, he staggered with his burden some thirty yards 
to the hut of which he had spoken, on the inside of which the 
last occupants had left a heap of moss and dried leaves, which 
had no doubt served them for a bed. Upon this couch Nicolas 
laid the helpless gendarme with as much care as he could 
employ, and then, without the loss of a moment, set about 
making a fire from a pile of dry branches stored in a corner of 
the hut. 

The warmth which, in the course of a few minutes, spread 
from the rough hearth, brought back the gendarme to con- 
sciousness much more quickly than the snow with which the 
lad had rubbed his face ; and, besides giving him this relief, 
the poacher’s son had unbuttoned his uniform and, guided by 
the wonderful instinct which sympathetic kindness calls into 
play, had laid a thick layer of snow upon his wound 

“Vou are a good lad; you do not wish me to die, then 2?” 
asked the gendarme, in a faint voice. 

“Tf Iwas only sure that no harm would happen to you while 
I was away,” replied Nicolas, “I would run to Salbris, and 
fetch Dr. Chipot to you. I should not be more than an hour 
coing and returning.” 

“No; stay with me,” said the gendarme, succeeding in 
raising himself into a sitting posture. 

He was not yet five-and-thirty years of age ; he had had two 
turns of service in Africa before becoming a gendarme, and his 
chest was covered with scars, attesting the hard and dangerous 
service he had seen. 

“Bah!” he said, with a faint smile, “I have had rougher 
knocks than this. Isha‘n’t lose mynumber this time. I don’t 
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think the ball has entered my chest at all, but has glanced off 
my side,” he added, after touching the wound from which the 
snow and the shreds of the lad’s shirt had allayed the effusion 
of blood. 

“T may leave you, then, while I run to Salbris ?” asked the 
poacher’s son. 

“No; stay with me,” replied the gendarme, contriving as he 
spoke to move nearer to the fire. “I’m desperately thirsty,” 
he added. 

Nicolas hurried out of the hut, and returned in a few 
seconds with a double handful of snow, which the wounded 
man eagerly conveyed to his mouth. 

Then, by the flickering light of the fire, the gendarme 
examined as well as he could the lad who was doing him this 
inestimable service. 

‘“Who are you, my good lad 2?” he once again asked. 

Nicolas held down his head without answering. A vague 
light broke in upon the gendarme’s mind. 

“Vou are the younger son of Jean Champlain ?” he said. 

“Ves,” stammered the lad. 

“And yet you talk of fetching the doctor to me from 
Salbris ?” 

“T couldn’t leave you here to die without help,” replied 
Nicolas, tremulously. 

“But don’t you know who it was who fired on me 2” 

The lad hung down his head still lower, but did not answer. 

“The man who fired the shot was your father!” continued 
the gendarme; “and at a word from me he would go to the 
galleys.” 

“Spare him !” cried Nicolas, joining his hands in an agony 
of entreaty. 

“So be it,” replied the gendarme; “but if you wish me to 
hold my tongue, you must at once leave me.” 

“Oh, no!” cried the lad, “I cannot leave you in the state 
you are in. Even now the faintness is coming over you again.” 

While speaking the gendarme had, in fact, been obliged to 
lie back npon the couch he had partially quitted for the pur- 
pose of approaching nearer the fire. 

Nicolas had perfectly understood the purport of the gen- 
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darme’s words. If he went to Salbris for the doctor, a report 
of what had happened would spread rapidly, an inquiry would 
instantly be set on foot, and his presence in attendance upon 
the wounded man might furnish terrible evidence against his 
father. 

The gendarme held out his hand to him. 

“ Listen to me, my lad,” he said. “But for you I should be 
lying out yonder in the snow, dead, for the cold would certainly 
have finished me, and then, possibly, my murderer would never 
have been discovered. That being so, the service you have done 
me mustn’t be allowed to bring you into trouble. Stay with 
me, then, and as soon as I feel strong enough I'll try, by rest- 
ing on your shoulders, to reach the edge of the forest nearest 
to Salbris.” 

Nicolas passed the rest of the night doing whatever he could to 
mitigate the gendarme’s suffering from his wound, keeping up 
the fire, and quenching his ardent thirst with handfuls of snow 

A little before dawn the moon sank below the horizon. 

“Now,” said the gendarme, “let me see whether I can reach 
my home.” 

With feeble steps, resting both his hands upon the lad’s 
shoulders, the wounded man set out from the hut in the 
direction of Salbris. The walk was long and painful ; causing 
him often to sit down and rest, and now and again appearing 
to have exhausted his last remains of strength. 

Day had dawned by the time they had reached the skirt 
of the forest and come within sight of the little sleeping town. 

“Leave me, now,” said the gendarme ; “I shall manage to 
crawl the rest of the way, somehow, by myself. Don’t be 
afraid, I shall not denounce your father.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 
PURSUED BY TERROR. 


His crime accomplished, Jean Champlain had fled. For 
upwards of an hour, aimlessly, urged only by delirious terror, 
he had made his way, half-running, half-staggering, through 
the depths of the forest, his forehead bathed with blood and 
cold perspiration, his eyes dilated yet blind to all but one 
object—a vision of the guillotine, which seemed to rise up 
before him at every turn of the tortuous path he was taking. 

But this wild superexcitation, easily understandable in the 
mind of one who had never before been guilty of any offence 
more heinous than that of poaching, subsided after awhile, as 
the pain in his head—which had doubtlessly been the first 
cause of the commission of his crime—relented. 

Then came reflection, and with reflection was actively 
awakened the instinct of self-preservation natural to all 
criminals. 

The ground was covered with snow, and every step he took 
left an imprint. Involuntarily the direction he had at first 
taken in his breathless flight was towards his home; but from 
the moment he began to reflect upon his position he saw that 
what he was doing must lead to his destruction inevitably. It 
was imperative, therefore, that he should destroy this trace 
before returning to the cottage. 

Jean Champlain never missed his mark; and, having seen 
the gendarme fall to his shot, he firmly believed that he had 
killed him outright. Then, he argued, the other gendarmes, 
on finding that their comrade had not returned from his beat, 
would go in search of him, would find his body, and by the 
footprints left by his assassin in the snow, would assuredly be 
enabled to trace the criminal. 

He made most of these reflections in the open space from 
which he had fired at the deer, and towards which his steps 
had, as if instinctively, turned— the instinct of the hardened 
poacher, possibly, for a moment gaining the ascendency over 
the terror of the murderer. 

But he had no thought of attempting to secure the game, 
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still less of looking upon the stark corpse of the man he had 
assassinated. A very different purpose engaged his mind. 

Taking off one of his heavily nailed shoes, he proceeded to 
fasten it upon his foot with the sole reversed, that is to say, 
with the heel in place of the toe. That done, he hopped a 
few yards to the edge of a shallow watercourse, along which 
he moved, one foot in the water, the other leaving a reversed 
footprint on the snow by the side; the track thus marked 
suggesting the singular indication of some person having gone 
on one foot in a direction opposite to that which he—Jean 
Champlain—had taken. 

At acertain point the watercourse widened into a pool, not 
of inconsiderable depth, and here Jean Champlain said to 
himself that if the gendarmes followed the track he had care- 
fully made in the mud, they would probably conclude that the 
murderer of their comrade had drowned himself in this pool 
to escape capture and punishment. 

A powerful swimmer, he did not hesitate a moment before 
entering the icy cold water of the pool and swimming 
across it. 

At the distance of a few yards the watercourse, now con- 
siderably widened and deeper, turned in the direction of a 
small lake, which lay at no great distance from Jean Champ- 
lain’s cottage, and it was along this course, or brooklet, he 
now waded. 

The lake reached, Jean Champlain boldly swam across it, 
carrying his gun slung at his back, and reached the shore 
nearest to his dwelling ; but as he was on the point of landing 
the sound of voices met his ears, coming towards him. 

Crouching amid the withered reeds and rushes on the margin 
of the water, he listened and detected first a man’s and then a 
woman’s voice, which he presently recognised as that of his 
son Michel and that of Gertrude, his daughter. 

This excellent young woman—who was at that time, as we 
have already said, twenty years of age—had five years before 
taken a determined course, and compelled her father—over 
whom she exercised more influence than anyone else in the 
world—to allow her to go away to service at a farmhouse. 

Year by year the honest girl had risen step by step, her 
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wages, of which from the first she had always remitted half to 
her blind mother—being increased in proportion as the value 
of her services was recognised. Every Christmastide she was 
allowed a week’s holiday to visit her family, and it was owing 
to this indulgence that she was on her way to their cottage 
on that night. 

Michel had joined her by chance at a cross road, and had 
walked on with her, engaged in tall. 

On hearing his daughter’s voice, terror once more seized 
upon the shivering poacher as he crouched by the lake side. 
He could have met the look of his son firmly enough, but the 
thought of meeting the inquiring gaze of his honest and 
frank-eyed daughter he found almost too terrible to be 
borne. 

The words which first distinctly reached him were these, 
spoken by Michel :— 

“As you say, the day after to-morrow will be Christmas 
Day, but I'll be bound not one of us remembered it besides 
mother. She is the only one of us who takes any heed of how 
the daysrun. father and I find it enough to think about our 
work—our snares and our guns; and as to the baby, he’s too 
much of a fool to think about anything.” 

“Ah, both you and my father are incorrigible,” replied 
Gertrude, regretfully ; “and some misfortune will happen to 
one or other of you some of these times—you'll see.” 

As he listened to this prediction, uttered by the lips of the 
only being in the world for whom he felt any sentiment of 
tenderness, Jean Champlain’s heart seemed to die within his 
almost paralyzed body ; but, exerting all the courage he could 
summon to his aid, he drew himself from his hiding-place and 
stood revealed in the clear moonlight. 

On seeing her father rise suddenly from the edge of the 
lake, Gertrude, with a cry of joy and with open arms, rushed 
towards him. 

“Good heavens! Had you fallen into the water?” she 
exclaimed, on observing his drenched condition. 

“Yes,” he replied; “I was waiting on the other side 
expecting a buck to come to the spot to drink, and I suppose 
I must have dozed and pitched into the lake. Finding myself 
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in the water, I thought the best thing I could do was to swim 
across.” 

“That's an odd story,” said Michel, coming up; “ you 
haven't lost your gun. Do you generally carry it slung on 
your back when you are waiting for a shot at a roebuck 2” 

Jean Champlain darted a savage look at his son, but did not 
-otherwise answer him. ‘To his daughter he said :— 

_ “We did not expect you before to-morrow—Christmas Eve. 
But let us get into the cottage ; ['m nearly frozen with cold.” 

“Mother is still up, I can see by the light in the window ; 
and there is sure to be some soup in the pot. I'll run on, 
make up a good fire for you to dry yourself by, and get you 
a basin of hot soup ready almost by the time you get home.” 

And she hurried away with the swiftness of a deer, and by 
the time the poacher and his son entered the cottage she had 
‘almost literally realized her promise. 

“ How is it you are able this year to come to us a day earlier 
than usual ?” the blind mother was asking. 

“Oh!” replied Gertrude, with a happy smile, “my master 
does not refuse me anything now.” 

“How is that?” asked Jean Champlain, uneasily, catching 
the words as he crossed the threshold. 

“Tf I wanted to get married, would you refuse me your 
consent, father?” inquired Gertrude, with a touch of archness 
in her voice and manner. 

The reflection of the fire, which she had rapidly coaxed into 
a blaze, fell full upon her ruddy face, and, as he looked at her, 
Jean Champlain could not restrain a feeling of half-surprised 
tenderness and admiration. 

“My master’s son wishes to have me for his wife at any 
price,” she added, with delightful simplicity. 

But the words were hardly out of her lips before they were 
followed by an exclamation of alarm ; for her father, unthink- 
ing of what he was doing, had advanced into the full firelight, 
and she saw that his forehead was wounded and covered with 
blood, which was still flowing, notwithstanding he had tried to 
stanch it by bathing it in the cold water of the lake. 

“Vou are wounded, father !” she cried. 

“Ves,” he answered, starting, but in a moment recovering 
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his presence of mind ; “in falling into the lake I struck my head 
on one of the stakes we use for fixing our nets.” 

“ Ah!” said Michel, with a peculiar intonation of voice. 

“Tt’s nothing,” continued Jean Champlain, applying the 
back of his hand to his forehead, and seating himself by the 
fireside to dry his clothes. 

The blind wife—who, though younger than her husband by 
several years, looked at least ten years his senior—moved 
noiselessly about the house, the force of habit enabling her to 
lay her hands upon the smallest object in the place with as 
much readiness and certainty as if she had been in full 
possession of the faculty of sight. 

Jean Champlain had always kept her in fear, and she never 
dare question him; she made no comment, therefore, upon 
the significant words uttered by Gertrude, and equally re- 
frained from making any inquiry as to the gravity of the 
wound on her husband’s forehead. 

After sitting silently by the fire for a few moments, the 
poacher turned abruptly towards her, and, in a rough tone, 
cried :— 

“ Now, then, wife, if there’s any hot soup to be had, let me 
have it.” 

Gertrude aided her mother without appearing to notice her 
father’s unreasonably impatient manner, and in the course of 
a few minutes the table was set, and a plate of steaming soup 
placed before the poacher, flanked by a pitcher of cider, drawn 
by Michel. 

Jean Champlain turned to the table, but he ate nothing. 
He was sombre, and kept his eyes downcast, as if fearing to 
meet the looks of the others. 

Gertrude talked freely and gaily, however, of the events of 
the past year in the part of the country where she had been 
living, and especially about her own experiences during that 
time. 

‘“So you are going to get married ?” asked Michel, in a half- 
absent tone of voice, his mind being taken up with the mystery 
of the wound upon his father’s forehead, and particularly with 
the fact that he had swum across the lake with his gun eare- 
fully secured upon his back. 
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“Yes,” replied Gertrude, “if father and mother give their 
consent.” 

“Dear child,” cried her blind mother, “could we wish for 
anything but your happiness ?” 

“First, we must look into the matter,” said Jean Cham- 
plain, in a tone which ill concealed the agony of mind he 
was enduring. 

“What do you mean, father?” asked Gertrude. 

“Why, that we must know something about the position of 
your master—as to what his means are,” replied the poacher. 

“His means, father?” cried Gertrude, with surprise. “TI 
told you long ago that his farm belongs to him; and it 
would not astonish me if he were to leave his son over 60,000 
frances.” 

“ And he has only that one child ?” 

“ Antoine is his only child.” 

The cloud which had hung so darkly upon the poacher’s 
features lifted suddenly. 

“A farm—and 60,000 francs!” he erclaied! “Why, you 
will be almost a lacy he 

Gertrude took her father’s hand and said :— 

“You must all come and live with me. My brothers can 
help my husband, and you and mother can rest.” 

“Not I!” replied Michel, abruptly. “TI shall remain here.” 

“Why, brother 2?” 

“Because my own way of living suits me better than the 
way you propose,” returned the young poacher, decisively. 

“You are wrong to think so,” cried Gertrude. “ Your pas- 
sion for poaching is certain to bring you into trouble and 
disgrace sooner or later. Would it not be better, then, to take 
to working honestly for your living ?” 

“What you say may be true enough,” observed Jean Champ- 
lain ; “but what is bred in the bone can’t so easily be driven 
out of the flesh.” 

“ Besides that,” said Michel, “ brothers-in-law are not famous 
for getting on well together.” 

“Never mind about all that,” exclaimed Jean Champlain, 
impatiently. “The question is, do you like the young fellow, 
Gertrude, well enough to want to marry him ?” 
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At this point-blank question the honest girl cast down her 
eyes and blushed—face and neck—a rosy red. 

“Have your way, then, my girl,” said her father, pressing her 
hand almost tenderly. 

For a moment, under the strong diversion thus given to his 
thoughts, Jean Champlain had forgotten his crime. But his 
sureease from terror was only of brief duration. 

“Where’s Nicolas?” he suddenly demanded, at the same 
time rising abruptly from his seat. 

“Didn’t you take him with you ?” said Michel. 

“We—parted company in the forest,” replied his father, 
nervously. 

“All this is very odd,” Michel muttered to himself. 

After apparently thinking for a moment, Jean Champlain 
turned to Gertrude and said :— 

“You have had a long walk to-day, and must be very tired ; 
get to bed at once with your mother.” 

“You, too, must want to get to rest, father,’ observed 
Gertrude. 

“Yes,” replied the poacher, “but before going to bed I will 
eo outside and smoke a pipe. My head aches.” 

He rapidly filled his pipe, made a sign to Michel, and then, 
after touching his daughter’s forehead with his feverish lips, 
passed out of the cottage. 

As soon as they were outside, Michel directly accosted his 
father with this question :— 

“How did you get on with that doe you went out to 
shoot ?” 

“T didn’t find her,” replied Jean Champlain. 

“T must have had a long singing in my ears, then,” remarked 
his son; “for I could have sworn I heard you fire a shot, and 
the sound of your gun is not like that of any other I ever 
heard in the forest.” 

“Well, then, it was my gun you heard,” retorted the poacher, 
angrily. “ What then ?” 

“J thought it was very unlikely that I could be mistaken,” 

xclaimed Michel. 

“T fired at the doe—but missed her,” said Jean Champlain. 

“Even the second time ?” demanded Michel. 
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“What are you talking about?” the poacher asked, eyeing 
his son askance. 

“T say that a few minutes after firing the first shot, you fired 
another,” remarked Michel, confidently. 

“Hold your tongue !” cried Jean Champlain, hoarsely, and 
seizing his son’s arm in an agony of fear, which he was wholly 
unable to control. 

‘Look here, father,” said Michel, dropping his voice, “you 
had much better tell me at once what has happened—for some- 
thing serious has happened, that is plain enough to me.” 

Jean Champlain saw that it was vain trying to keep his son 
in the dark, and that no good could come of his doing so, even 
if he were successful ; without further hesitation, therefore, he 
made a full confession of his crime. 

“There is no doubt your position is a very ugly one, father,” 
replied Michel, when he had heard all the details of the murder ; 
“but—bah! The gendarme is dead, and you have destroyed 
all trace of your steps from the place where you shot him.” 

“But, Nicolas—where is he?” exclaimed Jean Champlain. 
“With his idiotic fears of the gendarmes and forest-keepers, he 
is quite capable of betraying me !” 

“Quite,” echoed Michel, who blindly hated his younger 
brother. “The moment he returns home you must find out 
from him whether he has blabbed ; and if he hasn’t, put it out 
of his power to do it. Now get to bed, dad ; for to-morrow 
you may need all the strength you can put into your legs, if 
the worst should happen to come to the worst.” 

Jean Champlain, fatigued and unnerved by the harrowing 
events of the night, felt his knees giving way under him, and, 
as his son had suggested, returned to his cottage, and went to 
bed if not to sleep. 

Michel lingered without a few seconds after him, reflecting 
somewhat in this wise :— 

“Tad’s in an awful scrape, and will be lucky if he escapes 
the galleys! As for me, whatever happens, my alzlz is sately 
made.” 
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CHAPTER V. 
MICHEL CHAMPLAIN’S ALIBI. 


Tu explanation of Michel Champlain’s satisfaction, in the 
idea that he was quite secure against any charge of complicity 
with his father in the murder of the gendarme, was this :— 

On quitting his father and Nicolas in the forest, he had, in 
accordance with his expressed intention, betaken himself to 
Claude Bourin’s farm for the purpose of gaining an interview 
with the farmer’s daughter. 

Claude Bourin, if not a wealthy, was a well-to-do farmer ; 
but he had had a large family-——six sons and a daughter, the 
latest born, at that time, seventeen years of age ; and Michel 
Champlain calculated justly that she would have only a few 
hundred crowns for her dowry. 

For him, however, who had nothing, those few hundred 
crowns would be a fortune, and he had vowed to himself that 
by fair means or foul he would make Justine his wife. He 
was not a common farm-servant ; and Justine, a simple 
peasant, had first allowed herself to be easily captivated by 
some compliments paid her by the daring young poacher, and, 
finally, had fallen in love with him. 

It was to be gathered, from the brief conversation which 
had taken place between Michel and his father in the forest, 
that his courtship was not greatly prospering, at least, that it 
was not favourably regarded by Claude Bourin. 

When he reached the farmhouse he found the whole family 
gathered in the great kitchen, and his reception by Justine 
and her brothers left him nothing to desire on the score of 
friendliness. By the young men, owing to his known skill and 
daring as a poacher, he was regarded, indeed, as a very 
superior being. 

His reception by the old farmer, who was a man of experi- 
ence, was not nearly so cordial ; and, as he was about following 
Justine out of the kitchen, Claude Bourin took him by the 
arm and led him out at the door, saying firmly :— 

‘““T have a word to say to you, my lad.” 

The farmer conducted him beyond the inclosure of the farm, 
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on to the commencement of a footpath leading to the forest, 
and along which Michel was accustomed to pass on returning 
home. 

“Do you want a hare for Christmas?” inquired Michel, 
somewhat embarrassed. 

“No,” replied the farmer, shortly. ‘“ What I have to say to 
you is this: you come here to court my daughter ?” 

“T don’t deny it ; and I have reason to believe that I am 
not displeasing to her,” answered Michel Champlain, boldly. 

“Perhaps not; but your attentions to her displease me,” 
said the farmer, bluntly. 

“So long as we please and understand one another——” 
replied the young man, insolently. 

“YT have made very different arrangements for her,” the 
farmer said, coldly. 

“You've got to see whether she will agree to them,” sneered 
Michel Champlain. 

“T have a habit of making my children obey me,” cried the 
old farmer, hotly, “and Justine will make no exception.” 

“Tt is for you to tell her that, and not me,” retorted Michel, 
impudently. 

“J have chosen to speak. to you first,’ replied Claude 
Bourin ; “and having done so, I have now to request you to 
discontinue your visits to my house. There is already gossip 
going about the country, and as [ have no intention of giving 
you my daughter, even if you contrived to get any crowns 
together by any means 2 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Michel, with an outburst of anger, “you 
suggest that I am a thief, do you ?” 

“T did not say so.” 

“A worthless scamp ?” 

“JT did not say that either,” replied the farmer; “but what 
I do say is, that you follow a calling of which I utterly 
disapprove.” 

That said, Claude Bourin turned his back upon the young 
poacher and returned to his house. 

Michel Champlain took his way towards the forest in a 
ferment of rage, and vowing within himself to win Justine 
Bourin, or to take a cruel revenge for his defeat, if he were 
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defeated. He had scarcely reached the skirt of the forest 
when the distant sound of a gun-shot fell upon his ear. 

“ Aha!” he said, “that’s the voice of papa’s persuader.” 

Within a short space of time—probably in less than two 
minutes—he heard the report of a second shot, seemingly fired 
at the same spot as the first, but marked by a very striking 
difference of sound, the latter being much louder and heavier 
than the former. 

“Papa’s left barrel,” exclaimed Michel, stopping abruptly 
and asking himself how it could have happened that, in the 
interval between the firing of the two shots, his father had not 
reloaded his right barrel, in which he was accustomed, in 
common with other poachers, to put a lighter charge—one 
bullet instead of two. 

Almost at the same moment he observed deep footprints in 
the snow, pointing in the direction whence the gunshot had 
been fired. A short examination of the marks served to satisfy 
him that they had been made by the boots of a gendarnie. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, “can dad have got into trouble?” 
And almost instinctively he turned back upon the path he had 
been traversing. “Though papa should have the ill-luck to 
eet nipped, there is no reason why I should be drawn into the 
mess,” he argued. 

“No, no,” he said, hurrying back towards the farmhouse he 
had quitted only a short time before, “my plan is to make it 
clear that I have been hereabouts all the evening. I'll go back 
and make myself seen again ; and, besides, I may get a chance 
of a moment with Justine, who won’t imagine that I have 
taken myself off like a whipped cur, whatever her father may 
have told her when he returned home.” 

His expectation was not disappointed. As he stealthily 
made his way from bole to bole, through the orchard of pear 
and cherry trees which stretched behind the farmhouse, he 
heard a low cry like that of a night bird in the distance. It 
was a signal well known to him, and he answered it by 
imitating the cry. 

A door in the house was then immediately opened, and 
Justine, gliding from it, hurried forward to meet Miche] 
Champlain. 
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“T felt sure you would come back,” she cried, offering no re- 
sistance to his embrace; “but what are we to do? Father 
says he won’t hear a word said about our marrying ; and, worse 
than that, he has told me he intends me for one of his nephews, 
who has a little money.” 

“Does he, now?” said Michel, sneeringly ; “and you are 
very much obliged to him, I daresay 2” 

“You know quite well that we are promised to each other,” 
cried Justine, indignantly. 

“ And when a young man and woman promise themselves to 
each other, they must keep their promises, eh ?” 

“T shall never want to break mine,” answered Justine, 
simply. 

“Will you come away with me, then?” asked Michel. 

“Where to 2” she inquired, in astonishment. 

But before Michel Champlain had time to answer, a man 
who had been hidden behind the trunk of a tree confronted 
him, and struck him a heavy blow across the shoulders with a 
pitchfork he carried in his hands. 

““Youscoundrel! I expected you would make this villainous 
attempt to cajole my girl!” yelled the old farmer. 

Michel uttered an exclamation of rage and Justine a cry of 
terror, for both recognised the voice of Claude Bourin. The 
first blow from the pitchfork was rapidly succeeded by a 
second and a third, for the farmer, in spite of his age, was 
vigorous, and a great deal stronger than the young poacher, 
who tried to defend himself, indeed, but so vainly that he was 
soon fain to call for help. 

Justine, too, set up loud cries for assistance, which, in the 
course of a few moments, brought all the inhabitants of the 
farm to the spot. 

Michel Champlain, who had so ingeniously devised the 
means of establishing an alzbz, had been very far from expect- 
ing that he would have to pay so heavy a price for his future 
security. 

Claude Bourin’s two sons had joined their father, and it 
would have gone hard with the young poacher but for the 
arrival of unexpected aid. Inthe light of the moon the beaters 
and the beaten saw the cocked hat of a gendarme appear upon 
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the scene. The farmer held his hand with the pitchfork, and 
his sons vanished. 

The gendarme, who was on his way back to Salbris from 
some expedition, approached the agitated group, demanding :— 

“What's going on here—fighting ?” 

“Help!” cried Michel Champlain: “I am being assas- 
sinated !” 

Claude Bourin threw away his pitchfork, crying :— 

“You audacious young scoundrel, the brigadier shall know 
why you are here at this hour—worse than a common robber !” 

The brigadier, who had placed himself between the old 
farmer and Michel, said to the latter :— 

“My lad, I know that Claude Bourin is a just and good- 
natured man ; and if he has given you a thrashing, it is pretty 
certain to have been for something you have done that 
deserved it. You have been netting his rabbits, I suppose ?” 

““T have done nothing to justify his treatment,’ exclaimed 
Michel, “andif Master Bourin told the truth, he would tell 
you that I have passed the evening under his roof.” 

““So far what he says is the truth,” said the farmer. 

“About what were you quarrelling, then?” inquired the 
brigadier. 

“Tt won't take long to tell you that,” replied Claude Bourin. 
“The fellow is trying to beguile my daughter into marrying 
him against my will; and to-night I told him I would not 
have him come any more to the farm, and he took himself off, 
but came back to skull round the house, and I came upon him 
trying to induce my daughter to go away with him; and upon 
that,” added the farmer, simply, “I gave hima sound thrashing.” 

‘““You were wrong, Master Bourin, to take the law into your 
own hands,” said the brigadier, who then turned to Michel. 
took him by the arm, and led him from the farm, saying to 
him: “Come away with me, and Ill give you a word or two 
of advice as we go along.” 

Walking towards Salbris, the brigadier continued :— 

‘T have been young myself, and I can, therefore, very well 
imagine that Justine’s bright eyes may have put ideas into 
your head ; but you are not going the right way to win her.” 

“We are both of one mind,” said Michel, doggedly. 
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“That may be,” replied the brigadier ; “but you have got to 
come to an understanding with her father. How old is she ?” 

“ Just upon seventeen.” 

“And you have been talking of carrying her off from her 
father’s house! Do you know to what punishment you would 
expose yourself if you were to do what you have talked of ?” 
demanded the brigadier. 

Michel looked at the gendarme in blank astonishment. 

“You might be sent to the galleys, or at least to a term of 
close confinement in a prison,’ said the brigadier, adding, 
“and now that I am about it, I'll give you another piece of 
information. The captain of gendarmerie has just received 
from the Préfet very stringent orders, which he has transmitted 
to me, concerning poachers in general—and your father and 
you in particular.” 

“T’ve quite given up poaching,” replied Michel, hypocritically. 

“ But your father continues to poach 2?” 

“« At least, not at present, for he is laid up ill,” hazarded Michel. 

“So much the better for him,’ remarked the brigadier ; “for 
if he had happened to be in the forest to-night-——” 

“Well?” demanded Michel, eagerly. 

“He would have run very considerable risk of being taken, 
and this time—there being already two convictions scored 
against him—it would have gone hard with him.” 

“But I tell you he is at home ill,” said Michel, making a 
strong effort to keep his voice from betraying the alarm he 
felt momentarily growing more and more on his mind. 

“Well, so much the better for him,” repeated the brigadier. 
“ And now, good-night. Take my advice and go to work of 
some kind. Who knows? Perhaps Claude Bourin, seeing you 
tur over a new leaf, might consent to give you his daughter 
after all.” 

Michel, as soon as he had parted with the brigadier, 
hastened homewards, not giving a moment’s heed to the 
gendarme’s well-meant advice ; only feverishly eager to learn 
whether any mischance had befallen his father. And it was 
on turning from a by-road that he had fallen in with his 
sister, from whom he had contrived to hide all signs of the 
agitation under which he was labouring. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
FROM CRIME TO CRIME. 


GERTRUDE and her blind mother were already asleep when the 
poacher and his son re-entered the cottage. They also went to 
their beds, but neither of them closed an eye, and the night, 
or rather the end of the night, passed by each was frightful. 

In December there is scarcely any daylight before eight 
o'clock, and for four dark hours the sound of every gust of 
wind made them start ; every minute they seemed to hear 
footsteps outside the cottage —the footsteps of gendarmes come 
to arrest the assassin of their comrade. 

Eight o’clock in the morning, and Nicolas had not returned. 

“T’ve a pretty strong suspicion that the young imp has split !” 
Michel said to himself, as he lay listening in his bed in a room 
or loft immediately above where his father was lying ; “and,” 
he added, fiercely, “his being my brother won’t prevent my 
knocking him on the head the first opportunity I get with him 
alone in the forest.” 

At length, as day began to dawn, Jean Champlain, who had 
dozed, but had almost instantly waked again under the infiu- 
ence of a horrible nightmare, filled with red-robed judges, 
gendarmes, and scaffolds, heard the sound of a hand laid upon 
the door-latch, and sprang up feverishly in his bed to listen. 

The cottage door was slowly and noiselessly as possible 
opened, and Nicolas entered. Closing the door after him with 
the same precaution he had taken when opening it, the poor 
lad was moving upon tiptoe towards the ladder communicat- 
ing with the upper story, where he slept, when his father 
called to him in a low but imperative tone of voice, and he 
paused, trembling in all his limbs. 

“Where have you come from?” demancrd his father, 
hoarsely. 

“From the forest,’ the lad replied. 

“Why have you not come back sooner 2?” 

Nicolas hesitated. 

“Come here,” said his father, in a softened tone of voice ; 
“T want to have a little talk with you.” 
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The lad went over to his father’s bedside. 

“You saw the doe, didn’t you?” asked the poacher. 

“Yes, father.” 

“And you saw that I killed it?” 

“T saw it fall,” replied Nicolas. 

“You heard me when I called out to you to save yourself 2?” 

“Yes, father.” 

“Do you know why I called out to you in that way 2?” 

“Because Michel Legrain, the gendarme, was running after 
you,” replied the lad. 

“How do you know it was Michel Legrain?” demanded 
Jean Champlain, in terror. 

“Because I saw him plainly,” stammered Nicolas. 

“ You—you know, then, what happened 2” asked the poacher, 
a quiver in his voice. 

“Yes, father,” said the lad ; “but you need have no fear.” 

“What do you mean ?” cried his trembling father ; “do you 
think it will not become known ?” 

“Michel Legrain will not say anything about it,” answered 
Nicolas. 

“ He is not dead, then?” almost shrieked the terror-stricken 
poacher, springing up in his bed. 

“Thanks to me,” replied the lad, with frank simplicity. “I 
found him bleeding to death, and did the best I could to 
stanch the flow of blood by placing snow upon the wound, 
and then I carried him to the charcoal-burners’ hut you know 
of, close by the spot where you shot—the deer.” 

The lad, in the same frank and unaffected manner, related 
to his father all that he had subsequently done for the wounded 
gendarme, down to the time of parting with him on the border 
of the forest. 

Sitting upon his bed, in his shirt and with bare feet, his back 
resting against the wall and cold perspiration bathing his fore- 
head, Jean Champlain listened to his son’s narrative without 
interrupting him. Only when the lad had finished speaking, 
he rose from the bed and rapidly dressed himself. 

“Very good!” he said, when he was fully dressed. “Now 
come with me.” 

‘Where do you want me to go with you, father ?” asked the 
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lad, anxiously, an indefinable sense of alarm being awakened 
within him by the tone in which his father’s command had 
been conveyed. 

“You'll see,” replied Jean Champlain, slinging his game-bag 
across his shoulders, and taking up his gun noiselessly for fear 
of waking his wife and daughter, who were sleeping in an 
adjoining room. 

‘Then opening a cupboard containing the meagre provisions 
of the family, he took from it a bottle of brandy, raised it to 
his lips, and drank a long draught, as if for the purpose of 
raising his courage. When he had drunk as much as he cared 
to drink, he replaced the bottle in the cupboard, opened the 
cottage door, and said, darkly :— 

‘Come on !” 

“Where are we going ?” Nicolas asked again. 

“You'll know soon enough,” replied the poacher, sternly, 
pushing the lad roughly before him with the butt of his gun. . 

His face was livid; and anyone who had seen him at that 
moment, in the dim grey light of the morning, would have 
felt a presentiment that he was on the way to commit some 
new crime. | 

About « hundred yards from the cottage the path taken by 
Jean Champlain divided into two, one branch following the 
side of the lake—in the direction of the plain—the other 
leading into the forest. 

“This way !” cried the poacher, pointing to the latter of the 
two paths. 

Nicolas obeyed tremblingly, for the expression in his father’s 
face was sinister and alarming. 

The path which the father and son were following led through 
the forest to a mass of rugged rocks, one of which bore the 
name of the Devil’s Hole, from an unfathomable abyss existing 
in it. 

It was towards this mysterious spot that Jean Champlain 
conducted his trembling son, whom, as he drew nearer to the 
rocks, he had seized by the arm to prevent him running away, 
if he had attempted to do so. 

“Where are you taking me, father?” asked the lad, with 
increasing terror. 
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“Tt is not for you to question, but to answer me,” returned 
the poacher, with gloomy determination. ‘‘So—you found the 
gendarme lying insensible and bleeding to death ?” 

“Yes, father ; he was surely bleeding to death !” 

“And you believe that if you had not helped him, he would 
have died where he lay 2?” 

“Oh, yes—he would certainly have died,” returned Nicolas, 
eagerly. 

“And you thought you were doing a clever thing to save his 
life ?” sneered his father. 

“T could not leave a Christian to die there like a wounded 
animal,” replied the lad, innocently. 

“A Christian !—oh, yes—a gendarme is as good a Christian 
as any other man—as your mother has taught you to think !” 
said the poacher, ironically. 

Nicolas made no reply ; and his father, his features still over- 
spread with a mortal paleness, went on :-— 

“Oh, yes—you have done a clever thing to save the life of a 
gendarme !” 

For an instant the lad mistook the sense of these words, but 
only for an instant, when the poacher added :— 

“By doing so you have condemned your father to the 
cuillotine !” 

“No, no, father!” cried Nicolas, with feverish eagerness ; 
“the gendarme will not say anything against you.” 

“You think so?” 

“He has promised me, father !” 

“ He has lied to you, that’s all!” exclaimed Jean Champlain. 

“Oh, no, father,’ insisted Nicolas. ‘Michel Legrain is an 
honest man, and will keep the promise he has made.” 

“By my soul,” cried Jean Champlain, with a frightful 
expression of irony in the tone of his voice, “you must have 
been born with a love for gendarmes! It is almost a pity to 
spoil so much ingrained affection !” 

He continued to drag his son in the direction of the Devil’s 
Hole. 

The way to the summit of the rock was by a narrow, zig-zag 
path. On the top there was a flat space, about a quarter of an 
acre in extent, in the middle of which was the abyss. 
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Once entered upon the upward path, Nicolas, whose terror 
augmented from moment to moment, could not hold back, for 
his father pressed on closely behind him, and every minute he 
felt the butt of the poacher’s gun between his shoulders urging 
him forward. 

As soon as the platform on the summit was reached, Jean 
Champlain set his gun down upon the ground at his feet, 
opened his game-bag, and drew from it a cord about the 
thickness of one of his fingers. 

“ Hold out your hands,” he said, in a hoarse, but determined, 
tone. 

“ What—what are you going to do, father?” cried his son. 

Jean Champlain made him no answer, but seizing him by 
the body, threw him roughly upon the ground, and firmly bound 
his wrists with the cord. 

‘““A son who betrays his father merits his fate !” he muttered, 
as he tied the knot he was making. 

The poor lad now vaguely realized the truth—that his father 
was bent upon making away with him. 

‘““ Have mercy on me, father,” he shrieked. 

“T have no pity for a son who betrays his father!” replied 
the poacher, coldly. 

“Do not killme! Do not kill me!” pleaded the lad. 

“Since you are so good a Christian,” sneered his father, “ say 
your prayers, for you are going to die !” 

A cry of agony broke from the lad’s convulsed lips. 

“The Devils Hole can be trusted better than you,” 
added Jean Champlain; “it keeps well all secrets confided 
to it !” 

As he spoke he lifted his helpless son from the ground, and 
bore him rapidly towards the black mouth of the abyss. 

“Say your prayers, I tell you—say your prayers!” he cried, 
in the husky tone of a man in an early stage of intoxication, 
for he had drunk nearly half a bottleful of brandy before 
quitting the cottage, and the ardent spirit was now beginning 
to tell upon him, and he felt his steps grow unsteady. 

In this state of feeling he paused before actually reaching 
the abyss, and, with the instinct of recovering himself, set hig 
burden down upon the ground. 
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“Forgive me, father! forgive me!” pleaded the horrified 
lad, shrinkingly. 

“To betray me again!” replied the poacher. “No, you 
must die ; but I don’t want you to suffer. If I simply threw 
you into the Hole there’s no knowing how long you might be 
dying. Td rather put a ball through your head before 
throwing you in.” 

As he spoke he reeled back to where he had put down his 
eun, and took up the weapon. 

In spite of the bonds in which he was tied—for his father 
had bound him hand and foot—Nicolas contrived to raise 
himself upon his knees. 

“Good-bye, mother !” he sobbed. 

Jean Champlain raised the gun and took aim at his son’s 
head. 

‘Good-bye, dear sister Gertrude!” cried the poor lad. 

The poacher’s finger, which had all but pressed the deadly 
trigger, relaxed its tension, and a spasm, like an electric shock, 
seemed to shoot through his entire frame. The weapon fell 
from his unnerved hands. 

As if uttered by the voice of an avenging angel, the name of 
his beloved daughter, the only being upon earth who held any 
mastery over his half-brutalized heart, fell upon his ears and 
filled his soul with inexplicable terror. 

For a moment Jean Champlain stood like one suddenly 
stricken with paralysis, his eyes fixed on vacancy, his forehead 
wet with cold perspiration. Then reason came back to him. 
He beheld his son, still kneeling near the mouth of the abyss, 
awaiting death ; but instead of picking up his gun, he staggered 
to the lad, unbound him, and helped him to rise upon his 
feet. 

“Listen well to what I am saying,” he said. “It is fortunate 
for you that you uttered your sister's name, or you would at 
this moment have been lying dead at the bottom of that hole! 
Her name has saved you. I'll not kill you now.” 

But after a moment’s pause he went on, the tone of his voice 
becoming once again savage :— 

“No, I'll not kill you ; but the son of a poacher must be a 
poacher, and you have never taken to your father’s calling ; 
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you love the gendarmes, therefore you are no son of mine ! 
Get you gone !” 

Nicolas only answered by a beseeching gesture. 

“Go,” continued his father, unrelentingly ; “go and earn 
your living how and where you can, but never dare to knock 
at my door again; and, if ever you enter the forest, take care 
not to come within reach of my gun.” 

The weeping lad saw that nothing he could say would reach 
his father’s heart. 

“Go!” cried the poacher, waving him off. “Go—I renounce 
you !” 

Picking up his gun from the ground, Jean Champlain turned 
his back upon his son, and, with staggering gait, descended by 
the rock-path and plunged into the forest. 


CHAPTER VIL 
THE GLOOM OF GUILT. 


MorTIonuEss, dumb, his hair standing erect with horror, the 
poor lad stood for a time by the Devil’s Hole, watching with 
bewildered eyes his father’s retreating form, until it had dis- 
appeared amid the shadow of the forest trees. 

For a moment he hoped that Jean Champlain might relent— 
turn and beckon him to follow ; but the poacher did not once 
look back. 

To the narrow mind and callous heart of Jean Champlain, it 
appeared just to condemn his son. In his eyes there could 
hardly be a worse crime than that of saving the life of a 
gendarme. 

His father gone, beyond hope of return, the true nature of 
the situation in which he was left presented itself with perfect 
clearness to the poor lad’s mind—he was for ever banished 
from the paternal roof. 
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But, he speedily asked himself, was not this disgrace a real 
deliverance? Had he not a hundred times sought permission 
from his father to go away from home and earn his own living, 
rather than follow the abominable calling pursued by the 
poacher and his elder son ? 

The opportunity he had so long ardently desired had now 
come ; but yet the pcor young fellow wept, as the thought of 
severance from his mother and his kind and excellent sister 
rose in his mind. All young and unperverted human beings 
love those who love them. 

Michel had always exhibited ill-nature towards him, and 
his father had treated him with cruelty in proportion to the 
repugnance he had shown for the poacher’s calling. 

_ Within his apparently weak frame Nicolas had a manful 
heart ; and, now that he was called upon to act, he decided 
without hesitation as to what he would do. 

“JT will sce them, at least, once again,” he said, “though 
father may kill me !” 

To pass a whole day without food was nothing to him. All 
day, therefore, he lay upon the rock, exposed to the cold ; and 
from this elevated position was able to see all that passed 
in the neighbourhood below. 

Day at length declined ; the sun disappeared in a veil of 
yellow mist, and the bells of the village churches within his 
hearing began to announce the morrow’s festival—for Christmas 
ive had come. 

“Gertrude and mother will be sure to go to the midnight 
mass,” Nicolas said to himself, “and neither my father nor 
Michel will accompany them.” 

He waited until the evening was far advanced, and then 
took his way towards Salbris by a path which avoided the 
Jake and his father’s cottage, but which ran through some of 
the fields belonging to Claude Bourin’s farm. 

Terribly hungry, the thought came into his mind, as he 
approached the farm-house, that Master Bourin, being a 
charitable man, would not refuse him a bit of bread and a 
few spoonfuls of soup. He, therefore, knocked at the 
farmer’s door. 

Claude Bourin and his sons were all absent from home at 
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the moment; the daughter, Justine, only being left in the 
house. 

When Nicolas entered the kitchen, he saw her seated 
before the fire, over which hung an enormous iron pot con- 
taining the family supper. Her eyes were red with crying, 
for she loved Michel Champlain, and her father had told her 
decisively that he would never give his consent to the marriage. 

At sight of Nicolas timidly entering her father’s house, 
the idea instantly came to her that he was the bearer to her 
of some verbal message from his brother. Headstrong and 
rebellious against parental restraint, the more her father 
showed himself determined to separate her from Michel, the 
more she thought of rejoining him. 

“Ah! Is it you?” she cried, eagerly. ‘Have you come 
from Michel 2?” 

“No,” answered Nicolas. “TI have not seen him to-day.” 

“(Good heavens!” she exclaimed. “ Eas anything happened 
to him ?” 

“Oh, no,” replied the lad; adding, ‘but I have not come 
from him.” 

“Where have you come from, then?” demanded Justine, in 
surprise. 

“‘T have been in the forest all day,” he stammered. 

“You had better not let my father hear you say that, if he 
should return,” she said, bitterly, “or he will turn you out of 
the house, as he did Michel yesterday.” 

Nicolas turned pale, and his hunger seemed to grow 
suddenly more intense. 

“Your father is not at home, then ?” he asked, tremulously. 

“No; but I expect him back every minute,” she said. 

“And you think he might drive me out of his house 2” 

“He does not like any of the Champlains,” replied Justine, 
sadly. 

Poor Nicolas’s eyes had fallen upon a large loaf of bread 
standing upon a shelf near the wide fireplace, and they 
wandered wistfully from it to the great iron. pot singing over 
the wood fire upon the hearth. 

But Justine, absorbed in her own troubles, did not give any 
heed to his hungry and longing looks, 
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“No,” she said, rather in continuation of her own train of 
thought than of what she had just previously observed to 
Nicolas, “he'll not give me to Michel ; but Michel and [ have 
promised ourselves to each other.” Then, for the first time, 
noticing the lad’s exhausted appearance, she suddenly ex- 
claimed, “Why, you are blue with cold !—come nearer to the 
fire and warm yourself.” 

“Tt has been very cold all day—where I have been—in the 
forest,” he stammered. 

“Tf I were sure my father wouldn’t be angry, I’d ask you to 
supper with us,” she said. 

“Thank you—if you could give me a piece of bread, that is 
all I want,” he replied. 

Justine cut him a large slice from the loaf on the she!f, and 
added to it a good-sized piece of cheese, and the half-famished 
lad devoured this food with avidity. 

“You must go now,” said Justine: “for I’m afraid of my 
father returning and finding you here. But if youll do me a 
service [ll give you a bright france for your Christmas.” 

“T don’t want any money for obliging you, Justine,” he 
replied. 

“That makes no difference—take the money,” returned 
Justine, plunging her hand into her pocket and drawing forth 
the silver coin, which she held up temptingly before his eyes. 

“What do you want me to do?” asked the lad, in a tone of 
hesitancy. 

“To go and tell Michel that I shall wait for him behind the 
church, by the gendarmerie, during the midnight mass 
to-night.” 

Nicolas had not taken the piece of money, nor even put out 
his hand to receive it. | 

“But, Justine,” he said, earnestly, “ what youare thinking of 
doing is wrong.” 

“T must see Michel,” she cried, passionately. 

“But you ought not to do it, if your father forbids you.” 

“T tell you we have promised ourselves to each other,” she 
exclaimed. 

“No promise you have made goes for anything, since your 
father is resolved to forbid your marriage,” Nicolas reasoned. 
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“Ah!” cried Justine, with a short, bitter laugh, “neither I 
nor Michel intend to take things quite so quietly.” 

“What do you think of doing?” inquired Nicolas. 

“Run away together some fine night, across the Loire, and 
then my father will be obliged to give way! !” she replied, 
vehemently. 

She again held out the piece of money; but the lad again 
rejected it. 

“What you want me to do, Justine, is nearly as bad as what 
you are thinking of doing,” he said. ‘“ You do not know, then, 
that your first duty is obedience to your father ?” 

These words were hardly spoken before the outer door of the 
kitchen was suddenly opened and Claude Bourin strode in. 
Nicolas started in alarm, but the old farmer went up to him 
and, laying a hand kindly upon his shoulder, said :— 

‘“T have heard all you have been saying. You are a good 
lad—worth ten times more than your father and brother put 
together ; and if you wish to earn your bread honestly, I will 
put you in the way of doing it.” 

““T only wish for the means,” replied the lad. 

“Very well,” said the farmer. ‘Then I will take you into 
my service, first as a cowboy ; after that, we will see.” Then, 
turning to his daughter, he said resolutely, “As for you, get 
eee ready to eave home before Twelfth Day ; I intend to 
see you married to your cousin Louis.” 

Meanwhile the day had passed feverishly at the poacher’s 
cottage. 

Michel had heard Nicolas return at dawn, and had listened—- 
with his ear placed against a crack in the floor—to what had 
passed between his father and the lad. With suppressed rage 
he had heard his brother’s narrative of the gendarme’s rescue 
from death ; and, when his father had left the cottage, he had 
said to himself with savage satisfaction :— 

“Aha! The papa is going to do the right thing —pitch this 
rabbit-hearted youngster into the Devil’s Hole. If he had only 
thought of doing the like with the body of the gendarme, he 
would have done a good niglit’s work.” 

When he went down to the common room, about two hours 
later, he found both his mother and Gertrude risen. 
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“ Where can father be gone ?” asked the girl. 

“Where should he be gone?” responded Michel, affecting 
complete unconcern. “ We sold all our game yesterday to the 
poulterer, and no doubt dad has gone into the forest to get a 
hare for our Christmas dinner.” 

“Good heavens!” cried Gertrude, in a tone of distress; 
“father is tempting Providence.” 

“Nonsense ; we must live,” replied Michel. 

‘And Nicolas—where is he ?” 

“With dad, I suppose,” the young poacher answered, still in 
the same assumed tone. 

“Ah!” she sighed ; “yet he holds poaching in disgust. Why 
do you both insist on forcing him to his ruin 2?” 

“Why do you do it?” echoed the blind mother, who had 
seated herself by the fireside. “Nicolas is a good boy, and 
Heaven would prosper him if it saw—— ” 

.“A good boy ?—a nincompoop, you mean!” cried Michel, 
contemptuously. 

“Let him be taught some handicraft; Pll engage that he 
will make an excellent workman,” cried Gertrude, with con- 
viction. 

The conversation broke off there, on the appearance of Jean 
Champlain. 

The poacher, it need hardly be said, was alone. His look 
was sombre, and his cap was pressed down closely over his eyes. 
He flung, rather than placed, his gun in a corner, and then 
seated himself in moody silence by the fire. 

“Where is Nicolas?” asked Gertrude, anxiously, after 
regarding her father for a few moments. 

“He has not come back,” answered the poacher, shortly. 

“But he can’t have passed all the night in the forest ?” urged 
the girl. 

“No, he is too much of a coward to have done that,” observed 
Michel, with the object of leading his father to imagine that he 
had no suspicion of the truth with regard to his brother. 

“He goes where I send him,” said Jean Champlain, roughly. 

*¢ And where have you sent him, father ?” persisted Gertrude. 

“A long way,” replied the poacher, fiercely; “so far that 
probably he won’t come back here again.” 
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“Oh, but I wish so to see him!” cried Gertrude. “Once in 
the course of a year is little enough, and so fond as he and I 
are of each other.” 

“Well,” replied Jean Champlain, hoarsely, “you are not 
likely to see him again for awhile, if ever ; he owes you a big 
debt, for all that.” 

Gertrude gazed at her father in speechless astonishment ; 
while Michel cast at him a look of contempt which seemed to 
say :— 

““He’s been afraid to do it !” 

“But all that is my business—in which nobody else has any 
concern !” cried the poacher, with angry impatience. 

The breakfast, which had been delayed for his return, was 
served, and he took his place at table ; but from his attitude, 
the disturbance of his features, the pallor of his face, 1t was 
easy to see that he was a prey to horrible agony of mind. 

When the meal was over, Michel, still with a view to 
throwing dust in his father’s eyes, rose from the table and 
asked :— 

“ Are we going to stop indoors all day 2?” 

“Yes,” said his father, almost fiercely ; ‘‘ to-day, and any 
other day I choose to say so.” 

Gertrude rose, and threw her arms about his neck, saying :— 

“Calm yourself, father ; nobody wants to contradict you.” 

Jean Champlain’s excitement subsided quickly under the 
soothing caresses of his daughter ; tears even started to his 
eyes; but, asif fearful of allowing himself to be too much 
affected by her tenderness, he abruptly, but gently, put her 
from him, and silently filled his pipe, his son eyeing him the 
while with contempt, which he took little care to conceal. 

The day wore away, and night came; and then Gertrude 
said to her mother :— 

“‘T intend to go to the midnight mass—as I have done every 
year.” 

“T will go with you, my child,” said the poacher’s blind 
wife. 

‘“As it is the poachers mass, I will go too,” said Michel 
sneeringly, and somewhat pointedly, at his father. 

“ Aye! go and Jeave me!” exclaimed Jean Champlain, who 
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throughout the day had sat by the fire almost without uttering 
a word, but trembling in every limb, his ears keenly drinking 
in every sound that arose outside the cottage, and constantly 
under the impression that he detected the measured tread of 
gendarmes drawing near. 

The two women, clad in their hooded cloaks, with Miche’, in 
his blouse, took their departure, and proceeded towards the 
town ; but at a point of the route nearest to Claude Bourin’s 
farm the young poacher said to his sister :— 

‘Yonder is the church steeple ; the night is clear, you have 
no need of me.” 

“Where are you going ?” asked Gertrude. 

“Where I have some business on hand,” replied Michel, 
abruptly, hurrying away. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE GENDARME’S PROMISE. 


Burt instead of following Michel Champlain, it will be better 
for us to follow the tottering and painful steps of Michel 
Legrain, the desperately wounded gendarme, from the time of 
his parting with his preserver, Nicolas, on the skirt of the 
forest nearest to Salbris. 

After sending away the poacher’s son, the poor soldier, who 
had rested on his carbine in place of a stick, was obliged to 
pause more than twenty times. At every step his strength 
became less and less. But now and again he succeeded in 
stooping and conveying a handful of refreshing snow to his 
parched lips. 

Fortunately, the town was at no great distance. The gen- 
darmerie was one of the first houses he would reach, and at 
the end of about two hours, exhausted, and apparently dying, 
he arrived at the district station-house, without meeting a soul 
by the way. 
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Neither the brigadier nor the third gendarme were at the 
post ; only one person awaited him with agony, counting the 
hours and minutes since the night before—his wife. He had 
been married about two years and had one child, still quite 
young. 

The poor woman flew to meet him, and on seeing the blood- 
stains upon his uniform, uttered a cry of terror. 

“Be silent, wife! be silent!” he said, hastily, and, resting 
heavily upon her shoulder, mounted with extreme difficulty 
the stairs to their lodging. As soon as he reached his bedroom, 
he bade her shut the door and help him to undress. 

Tenderly, and weeping, she obeyed her husband, murmuring 
in the midst of her sobs :— 

“Oh, those villainous poachers —they haye killed my 
husband !” 

“Don’t say anything about it, wife, but, as quickly as you 
can, wash the stains from my uniform,” he said, as he lay 
down in his bed ; “I don’t want the brigadier to know any- 
thing about this matter. Where is he?” 

‘*T saw him go out with a man looking like a woodman soon 
after daybreak,” answered his wife. 

“And Malaunay ?” he asked, referring to the third gendarme. 

“The Mayor has given him a letter to carry to the Criminal 
Court at Romorantin, But,” said the poor woman, bathing 
her husband’s wound, “you must at once see the doctor, M. 
Chipot.” 

“Yes, fetch him, wife. He is a worthy man, and, if I beg 
him to keep silent, ihe will do it.” The wife hhc freon the 
room, but, before she had quitted it, he called after her: “Be 
very cans not to say anything to |] Malaunay’s or.the brigadier’s 
wife if you should happen to meet either of them.” 

Michel Legrain’s wife had not the least idea of what could 
be her husband’s motive for making a mystery of his wound ; 
but she considered him as being vastly superior to herself in 
intelligence, and obeyed him unquestioningly. She flew, there- 
fore, to the doctor's. 

Monsieur Chipot ! !” she cried, as she entered the practi- 
tioner’s presence, “pray come at once with me; my-—my little 
one is taken with convulsions.” 
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This M. Chipot was an old and-~as the gendarme had truly 
said—a most worthy man. The preserver of others, he had 
been sorely tried by Providence, having had successively taken 
from him his wife and three children, leaving him in his 
cleclining years completely alone in the world. 

Without. a moment’s delay or hesitation the good doctor— 
who was day and night at the service of all who needed his 
professional aid—followed the gendarme’s wife. In the fore- 
court of the station-house they met the brigadier’s wife, who 
sympathetically inquired what was amiss. 

“Oh, nothing serious, I hope,” replied Michel Leerain’s wife, 
evasively, hiding her distress as well as she could, and hurrying 
the doctor up the stairs to her husband’s quarters. 

Having taken for granted that it was the gendarme’s child 
he had been brought to see, M. Chipot, on entering the bed- 
room, was astounded at the sight which met his eyes. 

On a chair near the bed on which Michel Legrain lay, pale 
and all but lifeless, were spread the gendarme’s bloodstained 
clothes. | 

The wounded man placed a finger on his white lips as his 
wife shut and bolted the room door. 

“What, in Heaven’s name, has happened to you, Legrain ?” 
demanded M. Chipot. 

. “First tell me, doctor, whether I am done for, and then I 
will tell you how it all happened,” said the gendarme, uncover- 
ing his chest. 

Within two seconds the doctor had examined the wound. 

“The bullet has passed round your side under the skin,” he 
said, ‘and your injury is neither mortal nor dangerous. In 
three weeks’ time you will be on your legs again. But you 
have lost a great deal of blood, and if you had not taken the 
precaution to apply snow to the mouth of the wound 
continuously, you would have succumbed to the hemorrhage. 
Of course, it was a poacher shot you? Perhaps that scoundrel, 
Jean Champlain ?” 

“Hush!” cried the gendarme. “I haye promised to hold 
my tongue.” 

“Promised whom 2” inquired the doctor. 

“The lad who saved my life.” 
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“Who was he ?” 

“Can’t you guess? The son of the man who fired the shot.” 

And then Michel Legrain related all that had taken place in 
the forest. When he had done the doctor took him by the 
hand and said :— 

“You are a noble fellow, Legrain, and I'll keep your secret. 
But you must get rid of these stains from your uniform, and 
be very circumspect in regard to the brigadier, who is sure to 
come and see you before long.” 

After dressing his brave patient’s wound temporarily, the 
worthy doctor took his leave, promising to come again towards 
noon and extract the bullet, which would be a very simple 
operation, he said. 

When, an hour later, the brigadier came to inquire after his 
subordinate, all visible traces of the wounded man’s actual 
condition had been removed by his wife; his wound had 
ceased to bleed, and the sheet, which he carefully drew up 
under his chin, had not a tell-tale stain upon it. 

“You are ill, I hear, comrade?” said the old soldier on 
entering the room. “What is the matter with you ?” 

“T caught a chal in the forest last night,” replied Michel 
Legrain, readily ; “a touch of fever,” he added. 

“* Nothing worse than that ?” aoed his superior, gravely. 

“Ts not that bad enough, brigadier ?” returned the gendarme. 

The brigadier sat down beside the bed, and after looking 
inquiringly into the other’s pallid face, asked :— 

“What does Monsieur Chipot say to you?” 

“That I shall be all right and on my legs again in the course 
of a few days,” replied Michel Legrain, cheerfully. 

“Tt is very unlucky, your being laid up just now, when we 
particularly need our full strength,” said the brigadier. 

“On what account ?” asked Michel Legrain. 

“Because,” replied the brigadier, “T strongly believe that a 
crime was committed in the forest last night.” 

Not a muscle of Michel Legrain’s countenance betr ayed the 
startling impression convey ed) to his mind by the brigadier’s 
words. 

“A woodman, old Chavrier,” the latter went on, “came to 
me this morning, and, on my going with him into the forest, 
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pointed out to mea large pool of blood; then footprints towards 
a hut, in which, also, we found traces of blood. The remains of 
a fire, which had been lit there, were still burning. Then from 
the hut we found other footprints, going in the direction of 
Salbris ; but after a while they mingled with the other foot- 
marks on the highway, and we lost the trace.” 

“Tt is all very strange, that,” remarked Michel Legrain. 

“Very,” repeated the brigadier ; adding, “do you know, for 
a moment I was horribly afraid it might have been you who 
had been shot. With such scoundrels of poachers as we have 
to deal, any infamy of that kind is possible.” 

“Thats quite true,’ assented Michel Legrain, almost 
indifferently. | 

“That ruffian, Jean Champlain, for example.” 

“ Oh—as to him,” said the wounded gendarme, “I gave him 
a word of warning only yesterday, and he promised me he 
would not again risk himself in the forest at night.” 

“You saw him yesterday, then 2?” 

“T went into his cottage to get a light for my pipe as the 
family were at supper ; and the old man was laid up with bad 
feet—and, from what he said, I fancy he has had enough of 
poaching.” 

The brigadier almost imperceptibly shrugged his shoulders, 
and said to himself, as he rose from his seat :— 

“ After all, people can’t be compelled to demand justice.” 

And he quitted the wounded man, remarking to lim, as he 
left the room :— 

“Take great care of yourself, comrade ; fever is not a thing 
to be made light of in this part of the country.” 
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CRAPTER IX 
ON RUIN BENT. 


Havine engaged Nicolas Champlain as’ his cowboy, until 
such time as he should become strong enough to work asa 
ploughman or day-labourer, Claude Bourin gave him a 
place at the supper-table, at which his two stout sons were 
seated. 

These two young fellows—the sole survivors of six, as we 
have previously indicated—were as simple-minded as their 
sister, their blind admiration of Michel Champlain affording 
good evidence of the fact. Their father, who was a man of 
strong common sense, thought very little of their intelligence, 
and often shrugged his shoulders significantly while within 
earshot of their conversation with each other. 

That evening the event of the preceding night was the 
subject of their talk during supper, notwithstanding sundry 
warning kicks and nudgings of the elbow applied to them by 
their father. | 

“But when all’s said and done,” said Constant, the elder of 
the two, “as they are both of a mind, why shouldn’t they 
marry ?” 

“Because it does not please me to let them,” returned his 
father, drily. 

“There’s many a worse calling than that of a poacher,” 
struck in the younger son, Thomas. “In the course of a couple 
of hours, sometimes, a fellow can earn more with his gun and 
snares than a good workman can in a week’s hard toil.” 

Justine, who was serving the supper, was as red as a poppy. 
She said nothing as she went about the farm kitchen, but, as 
may be imagined, her thoughts were busy. She had an idea 
in her head, and, when that was so, there was no power on 
earth could dislodge it. 

“Besides,” the elder son went on, “it isn’t easy to find 
husbands for girls in Sologne, and so it is as well to take ’em 
when they are to be had.” 

Nicolas listened to this strange conversation with carefully- 
cuarded silence. 
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“T shall find no difficulty with my daughter,’ replied the 
farmer, “since [ am able to give her a dowry.” 

“Yes, but Michel would perhaps take our Justine without 
wanting any crowns at all with her,” urged Thomas, the 
younger son. 

“That I am sure he would !” exclaimed Justine, hotly. 

Claude Bourin was not a very patient man, and, having 
finished his supper, he moved from the table, filled his pipe, 
and then said sharply to his sons :— 

“Instead of meddling with what doesn’t concern you, youd 
both of you do better to go to your rest.” 

‘Oh, to-morrow will be Christmas Day, and there'll be no 
work done then,” replied Thomas. 

“But that need not prevent your going to bed,” insisted the 
farmer. 

“We're going in to Salbris for an hour or two to-night,” ex- 
plained the elder son. 

“What are you going in to Salbris for 2” 

“To see the girls go to midnight mass,” replied Constant, 
without adding that he and his brother purposed visiting the 
eabaret of the little town which, on Christmas Eve, was 
authorized to keep open all night, and which was a place of 
rendezvous on Sundays and holidays for all the young fellows 
of the district. 

“As you are going to Salbris, wait for me,” cried Justine, 
eagerly. ! 

“What's that you say?” demanded Claude Bourin. 

“T, too, am going to the midnight mass,” replied his daughter. 

“That’s if I choose to allow you to do so,” said her father. 

“ You allowed me to go last year,” retorted Justine, sharply. 

“ Because I chose to do it,” returned the farmer. 

“Why not this year, then ?” 

“ Because I don’t choose to let you go,” said her father, firmly. 

Justine dare not insist further ; but it was with great diff- 
culty that she restrained herself from stamping with rebellious 
impatience. 

“You boys,” the farmer said, addressing his sons, “if you 
are bent on going to Salbris, had better set off at once, for it is 
getting late, and I don’t want you to be out all night.” 
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The young fellows did not wait for this suggestion to be 
repeated, but instantly quitted the farm, leaving only Claude 
Bourin, Justine, and Nicolas Champlain in the house. 

In the laborious periods of the year the farmer employed a 
considerable number of hands ; but in the winter time he had 
nobody with him but his children. As soon as his sons were 
gone he said to Justine :— 

“A daughter must learn to obey her father. I have for- 
bidden your going to the midnight mass because you would 
have been sure to meet Michel Champlain there, and that I 
will not allow.” 

Justine did not answer him. 

“ As soon as you have put away the supper things,” he con- 
tinued, “go to bed.” Turning to Nicolas, and patting him on 
the shoulder, he said kindly, “‘Come with me, my lad.” 

The room into which the farmer led Nicolas was a sort of 
entrance hall, through which it was necessary to pass from the 
outside of the house to the kitchen, and in which Constant 
Bourin habitually slept. 

To the dwelling portion of the house there was but one 
door, and to enter or quit the house it was absolutely necessary 
to cross the room to which the farmer had conducted the lad. 

“Listen well to me, Nicolas,” said Claude Bourin ; “you 
appear to be an honest lad, and I have confidence in you.” 

“Only tell me what you wish me to do,” said Nicolas, 
earnestly. 

“What I want you to do to-night is to place your bed 
across the door, and promise me not to open it should anybody 
knock at it.” 

“T promise you I will do as you tell me, master,” replied 
Nicolas. 

As the farmer had directed, he moved Constant Bourin’s 
bed and placed it across the doorway. Claude Bourin retired 
to the back part of the house, where he slept in a room close 
to that of his daughter. 

Harassed with fatigue, it was not long before the lad fell 
asleep ; but he had lost consciousness only a very few minutes 
when he was awakened by a sound outside the door he was 
guarding, and sprang up in his bed. He listened intently, and 
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in the course of a few seconds heard a light tap given on the 
door, and a voice in a low tone cried :— 

“ Justine !” 

Nicolas started, for he instantly recognised the voice as 
that of his brother. At the same moment he saw Justine 
approaching, bare-footed, but dressed in her best clothes, 
carrying her wooden shoes in her hand, and having a small 
bundle upon her head. 

She had heard Michel’s voice, and, headstrong girl that she 
was, had hurried to admit her lover and fly with him. 

But Nicolas stood resolutely between her and the door. 

‘“What you are doing is very wrong,” he said, “and I will 
not let you open the door.” 

‘Mind your own business, you young fool!” cried Justine, 
passionately. 

“You shall not open the door, I tell you; and if you try to 
force your way by me, I will call your father,” replied Nicolas. 

“ Oh, if that is what you mean to do, I’ll go back to bed,” she 
cried, laughing hysterically ; “ but I'll make you pay dearly for 
it, you little viper !” 

Fearing, perhaps, that her father might come upon the scene, 
she turned back; and Nicolas listened at the door, through 
which he heard his brother say :— 

“Open the door, Justine! I’m not afraid of your father 
this time, for I have brought a good stout stick with me.” 

A few moments passed, at the end of which Justine suddenly 
reappeared. 

“Ah!” she eried, “my father is very cunning, but I can be 
as cunning as he. As he forgot to take the key out of his door 
before he went to sleep, I have taken the liberty to turn ‘it on 
him !” 

Nicolas placed his back against the door he was guarding, 
and replied, resolutely :— 

“For all that, you shall not go out of the house!” 

“Tt is not you—you insolent young monkey—who will pre- 
vent me!” she exclaimed, springing upon the lad and seizing 
him round the waist. 

She was strongly built and vigorous, and it was as much as 
Nicolas could do to hold on to the bolt of the door. 

E 
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“Tet me go out or I will strangle you!” she cried, furiously, 
clutching him by the throat. 

“Help, master! Help!” yelled the pooz lad, at the top of 
his voice. 

Claude Bourin heard the ery and sprang out of his bed, but 
only to find that he had been made a prisoner ; and, while the 
farmer was vainly endeavouring to force open the door of his 
room, Justine had succeeded in throwing Nicolas down upon 
the floor. 

“Help! help!” the lad continued to call in stifled tones. 

But Justine had been able to draw the single bolt by which 
the door had been fastened, and Michel, by a vigorous pressure 
of his shoulders, had forced the door open, carrying before it 
the bed, which had formed a sort of barricade behind it. 

By the lheht of the moon, which poured into the room as 
soon as the door was thrown open, the poacher recognised his 
younger brother, and at the moment when he was regaining his 
feet, struck him a heavy blow on the head with a knotted stick 
he was carrying, causing the poor lad again to fall to the floor, 
bathed in blood. 

“'That’s for playing the gendarme 
savagely. 

The young poacher had counted upon Justine admitting him 
to her father’s honse, but he had not counted either upon the 
presence of Nicolas or upon that of another opponent. A blow 
from his stick had sufficed to rid him of his brother’s opposi- 
tion ; but an enemy much more difficult to deal with came 
suddenly upon him. 

Claude Bourin exhausted himself in futile efforts to burst 
open the heavy oaken door behind which he was imprisoned, 
for the single window of his bed-chamber was far too narrow 
to allow of his passing through it. 

But though the window denied him egress, it opened upon 
the yard in which his two dogs were kept. To these sagacious 
creatures he gave the word of alarm, and the elder of the two 
—a, powerful old animal who lost no time in useless barking— 
instantly dashed to the open door of the house and sprang 
upon the poacher. 

“Down! Down, Médoc!” cried Michel, who had often 


!” eried Michel Champlain, 
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patted the beast on the occasions of his visits to the farm. 
“Down! Don’t you know me to-night?” he exclaimed, giving 
the dog a smart kick. 

But the animal heard and obeyed the voice of his master 
calling : “Seize him! Seize him, Médoc!” 

Seeing the difficulty her lover had to defend himself against 
the dog’s determined attack, Justine seized the stick with 
which Michel had felled his brother, and which had escaped 
the poacher’s grasp, and set to belabouring the infuriated beast. 
At the same moment Nicolas, who had been partially stunned, 
returned to consciousness, and, instead of going to the defence 
of his brother, rose to his feet, rushed into the interior of the 
house, and set the farmer at liberty. 

The parts were then changed. Claude Bourin entered upon 
the scene, not with a pitchfork, but with his gun in his hand. 

“Down, Médoc!” he cried, levelling his gun at the panting 
and bleeding poacher. 

The dog instantly quitted his hold, and came to his master’s 
feet. 

“Scoundrel !” cried the farmer, “I should be quite justified 
in shooting you ; for you have broken into my premises in the 
night by climbing over the wall of this yard, and, as sure as 
there is a sky above us, I will use my right, if you do not 
instantly take yourself off!” 

The unquestionable tone of resolution in which these words 
were spoken filled the poacher with terror, and he took to his 
heels without uttering a word in reply. 

Justine, on seeing her hopes of flight with her lover 
destroyed, had sat down upon a stone, crying. 

Not seeing Nicolas, the farmer turned and called to him ; 
but Nicolas returned no answer—at the end of his strength, 
through fatigue and loss of blood, he had fainted. 

Lifting the insensible Jad in his arms, Claude Bourin, 
followed by Justine, carried him into the kitchen and rekindled 
the fire, the warmth of which, in a short time, brought him 
back to consciousness. 

As soon as he saw the lad’s eyes re-open he bore him to his 
own bed, bound his wounded head, and then said to him :— 

“But for you, my brave fellow, my daughter would have 
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been dishonoured ; be quite sure that I will never forget how 
much I owe you for what you have done this night.” 

After what had happened, it would have been in Claude 
Bourin’s power to have had Michel Champlain arrested on a 
charge of having entered his premises in the night for an 
unlawful purpose; but from a motive similar to that which 
had influenced the wounded gendarme, Michel Legrain, he 
determined to take no steps for the punishment of Nicolas’s 
brother. 

But on the following morning, when his sons, who had passed 
the night at the cabaret drinking and card-playing, returned 
home to breakfast, he said to Justine :— 

“You are pretty headstrong, but you will find me still 
more so. Now, make your choice; either you will marry your 
cousin Louis without a day’s unnecessary delay, or I will send 
Michel Champlain to prison—perhaps to the galleys.” 

Like her brothers, Justine had not very clear conceptions 
about anything, but at this word “galleys” she involuntarily 
shuddered. Nevertheless she replied :— 

“Tt would be a nice thing to be sent to the galleys, merely 
for being in love with a girl and wanting to marry her !” 

“Either you will promise to marry your cousin Louis, or I will 
go straight to the brigadier of gendarmerie,” repeated her father. 

“And if you did go to him, what would you have to tell 
him 2?” cried Justine, daringly. 

“That Michel Champlain burglariously entered my premises 
in the night time, and attempted to abduct you from your 
home ; on that charge he will be arrested, sent to prison at 
Romorantin, and put upon his trial at the next assizes,” replied 
Claude Bourin. 

“ But you have no proofs !” cried Justine, with mixed alarm 
and indignation. 

“The testimony of the lad Nicolas added to mine will be 
sufficient to insure a conviction,” answered her father. 

A tempest of thwarted will was raging within her bosom, but 
Justine ended by submitting, or pretending to submit, to her 
father’s command ; and the next day Claude Bourin caused 
the banns for her wedding with her cousin to be duly 
published. 
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CHAPTER X. 
TREASON IN THE IOUSE. 


Tur Christmas week passed joylessly enough at the poacher’s 
cottage. As the days went by without any gendarme 
appearing to arrest him, Jean Champlain’s terrors subsided 
to some extent; but he remained pale and taciturn, and 
scarcely ventured beyond the plot of ground attached to his 
house. 

Nicolas’s continued absence was a source of distress to the 
blind mother and to Gertrude, but neither of them further 
questioned his father on the subject, the mere mention of the 
lad’s name appearing to rouse the poacher to anger. 

Michel, who had been severely bitten by Claude Bourin’s 
faithful watch-dog, had kept his bed for the remainder of the 
week, and had only descended to the kitchen the night before 
Gertrude was to return to her master’s farm in Le Val. | 

Full of rage on account of the defeat of his nefarious project 
to abduct Justine Bourin, and concentrated hatred against his 
brother for the part he had played in the affair, Michel 
stormily declared his intention of making the lad pay dearly 
for the help he had given to the farmer. 

It was in this way that Gertrude and her mother gained the 
first tidings of Nicolas’s actual whereabouts, the first relief 
from anxiety, from dread, concerning him. 

Taking her leave of her father and mother the next day 
some hours earlier than usual with her on the occasion of her 
yearly visits, Gertrude made a Jong détour to the farm of 
Claude Bourin, for the double purpose of embracing her 
favourite brother and of warning him to be upon his guard 
against the abominable purpose openly avowed: by Michel. 

She found the poor lad'sitting by the kitchen fire, his head 
bandaged by the care. of M. Chipot, and his face pale with 
exhaustion from pain and: loss of blood. Their conversation 
was short, and tearful on Gertrude’s side ; and their parting 
was touching in its frank and simple affectionateness. 

“T)o not be-anxious about Michel,” said Nicolas. ‘“‘ Master 
Kourin, has. promised, to. befriend me, and he. will keep his. 
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word. He treats me as if I were his son, and I feel there is 
nothing I would not do for him in return.” 

“Master Bourin is a good man, and I will never forget him 
in my prayers,” cried Gertrude. “But,” she added, “our 
brother Michel is cruel-hearted and revengeful, and I shall 
never feel any ease of mind until I know you are out of his 
reach—nor will poor, dear, blind mother.” 

“Poor mother!” echoed the lad. “ My only distress will be 
that I shall not be able to get to see her.” 

“Tt may not be so for long!” cried Gertrude, as if inspired 
by the voice of a suddenly-dawning hope. 

“What do you mean, sister ?” asked Nicolas, in surprise. 

“My master’s son is going to marry me,” replied Gertrude, 
eagerly ; “and, when I have a home of my own, father and 
mother shall come to it, and you too, dear Nicolas ; and then 
we shall all be safe and happy—all but Michel, who is bent 
upon his own ruin, in spite of all that can be done to save 
him.” 

The brother and sister parted with renewed affection for 
each other, the kind-hearted girl, with lightened spirits and 
stimulated energy, setting off hopefully, as wellas courageously, 
back to the prosperous and peaceful farmhouse in Le Val, 
which was in the course of a little while to own her for its 
mistress instead of its brightest and best servant. 

Since the eventful night which had seen the discomfiture of 
her lover, Justine had, as far as it was possible for her to do so, 
avoided Nicolas, and had barely spoken with him, scarcely 
troubling herself to conceal her angry resentment against him 
even in the presence of her father, who daily exhibited a grow- 
ing hking for the lad. 

Constant and Thomas, the farmer’s two sons, were not bad- 
natured, but only very ignorant and easily led astray. Though 
on the one occasion they had stood beside their father when he 
had interposed between their sister and Michel Champlain’s 
pursuit, they now stupidly condemned his action and sympa- 
thized with their headstrong sister and her baffled lover. 

“Justine must marry him !” cried Constant to his brother, 
while they were at work together threshing in the barn, out of 
hearing of their father and of Nicolas, whom they both 
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regarded as a spy ; “how should we like it, either of us, to bo 
served as Michel Champlain has been ?” 

“How, indeed !” assented Thomas. “One would fancy that 
father had never been young himself, to hcar him talk about 
this matter.” 

“The only thing I blame Michel for,” cried the elder brother, 
‘““was for not having had the wit to give the dogs a good dose 
of arsenic before trying to force his way into the house.” 

“Tm afraid Médoc has made him pay dear for his oversight,” 
replied Thomas ; “for he has the jaws of a wolf, and would 
make his teeth meet in anybody’s calf he got fairly hold of.” 

“T fancy he has been laid up ever since that night,” con- 
tinued Constant, “for he hasn’t been seen either in the forest 
or in Salbris. I’ve a mind to go this evening to Jean Cham- 
plain’s cottage, and try and learn something about him.” 

“Tl go with you,” said Thomas ; “it will, at any rate, show 
him that we are not against him.” 

“Allright! As soon as we can slip off we'll go and hunt 
him up; Justine will be glad to have news of him,’ returned 
Constant. 

“T should think she will, indeed!” cried Thomas. “ Poor 
Justine ! it’s an infernal shame to hand her over in the way 
father is doing to cousin Louis, for whom she doesn’t care a 
straw, just because he has got a few hundred crowns to back 
him.” 

“Tt zs an infernal shame,” echoed the elder brother ; “but 
Louis has not got her yet, andif ’m not a good deal out in 
my calculations, won’t get her later on—in spite of the banns 
having been published.” 

“What do you mean by that?” inquired Thomas, pausing 
in his work, and looking hard at his brother. 

“Only you mark my words,” replied Constant, oracularly. 

“You know something—out with it,’ said Thomas. 

“No, I don’t know anything for certain,” returned Constant ; 
“but you may take my word for it, Justine means to do 
something before the time comes for marrying her against her 
will. Ican read it in her face, without her needing to say 
anything.” 

“But if she has any plan, why doesn’t she tell it to us, 
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whom she knows she can trust, and who might help her to 
carry it out?” cried the younger brother. 

“Before we go to see Michel, we will sound her,” said 
Constant. 

As her elder brother had rightly surmised, the mind of 
Justine was busy with devising plans for escaping from 
the authority of her father, but she had not fixed upon 
any definite course of action; to do this it was absolutely 
necessary to concert measures with Michel Champlain, and 
she had not been able to hit upon any means of communi- 
eating with him at his father’s cottage. Her brothers’ project 
of visiting the young poacher was therefore hailed with 
delight. 

When they reached Jean Champlain’s cottage, the brothers 
found Michel just leaving the door with the intention of 
eoing over to their father’s farm on the chance of exchanging 
a word or two with Justine. 

What passed between the three young men need not be 
related at length ; the upshot of their conversation was that 
the farmer’s sons promised the poacher their countenance in 
any plan he might put in execution for abducting their sister 
from her father’s custody, by waylaying him on the road when- 
ever he started with Justine for the town where she was to be 
married, Michel’s promise being exacted that no personal 
harm should be done to their father. 

“Tor understand us clearly, Michel,’ said Constant, ener- 
getically, “if any injury is done to dad in this affair, we'll make 
you repent it to the end of your days !” 

“Yes, [ll think no more of knocking out your brains with 
my stick than I would think of killing a rabbit!” added 
Thomas, with no less energy. 

Michel bade them be under no apprehension on that 
score, and they parted. 

For a few minutes the young poacher paced backwards and 
forwards in front of the cottage, but suddenly stopped with an 
exultant gesture, as if struck with an idea that promised the 
removal of all difficulty in the matter he was cogitating. 

Turning his back upon the cottage, he set off at a rapid pace 
by the path skirting the lake, and presently struck the high- 
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way, almost at the point at which he had met his sister ten 
days before. Continuing for about two miles along the public 
road, he turned abruptly into a side lane tending towards the 
skirt of the forest. 

A few hundred yards in front of him a man was moving in 
the same direction as himself, but slowly and with great 
caution, picking his way step by step in fact, and carefully 
choosing those portions of the road which had the thinnest 
covering of snow, consequently those upon which his feet 
would leave the least trace in passing over them. 

This individual was dressed in a ragged blouse, a peakless 
cap was upon his head, and upon his bare fect a pair of nearly- 
worn-out sabots. He had a gun in his hand, and carried a 
tattered game-bag slung at his back, and he was followed by 
an ill-favoured dog of mongrel extraction. His general aspect 
was unmistakably that of a combined poacher and convict who 
dares only venture abroad at night. 

On hearing approaching steps the dog turned and uttered a 
loud growl ; his master instantly prepared to raise his gun to 
his shoulder. 

“Stand !” he cried, as soon as Michel came in sight. 

Michel halted at a few paces from the man who had 
challenged him. But in all countries men who have placed 
themselves at the mercy of the law appear to understand one 
another by a sort of instinct. So it was here. The words, 
“Do you take me for a gendarme?” seemed to carry with 
them all the conviction of a masonic sign. 

The man with the dog unhesitatingly lowered his gun, 
saying at the same time :-— 

“Come on, comrade.” 

Michel as unhesitatingly advanced. The dog nosed him, but 
without growling, as if satisfied that his master and the 
stranger understood each other. 

“Who are you, comrade ?” demanded his master. 

“My name is Michel Champlain,” replied the young poacher. 

“Ah! the son of Jean Champlain, over yonder, towards 
Salbris ? T’ve heard of you and your father before now,” said 
the man in rags. 

‘““T’ve come over here,” said Michel, “to try and find a man 
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named Pierre Lapin—knownasthe Rabbit. Do you happen to 
know where I can come upon him ?” 

“You don’t know him, then?” asked the other. 

“T only know of him; but I want to have some talk with 
him—to put something in his way which I think will suit him, 
and may lead to some crowns finding their way into his 
pocket,” explained Michel. 

“There’s no need for me to beat about the bush, then,” 
replied the other; “I’m the man you are looking for. What 
do you want me to do for you ?” 

“First to find me something to drink,” replied Michel, “ for 
LT have been laid up for the last ten days from having been 
bitten badly by a dog, and the walk I’ve had here has filled me 
with thirst.” 

“ve nothing I can give you in my bag,” returned Pierre 
Lapin. “But come on, comrade, to where I lodge, and 
there, I daresay, we shall be able to find something worth 
drinking.” 

They proceeded onwards a few hundred yards, and, at an 
angle of the lane, a thin blue waft of smoke became visible, 
rising above the trees. 

“There’s the crib,” observed the Rabbit, pointing to the 
lichened gable of an old and solitary farm-house, the grey 
boundary walls of which came presently in sight. 

Pierre Lapin placed his fingers between his lips, whistled in 
a peculiar manner, and awaited an answer before advancing 
further. At the end of a few minutes a signal similar to that 
civen by the Rabbit was returned. 

“We can go forward now,” observed that personage. 

A gate in the wall was opened to them, and they advanced 
to the house door, on the threshold of which stood a woman of 
apparently six or eight and twenty years of age, black-haired, 
bright-eyed, handsome-featured, and of almost masculine 
build. 

“Ts that you, Pierre?” she demanded. 

“Ves—and I have a friend with me,” answered the Rabbit. 

The woman examined Miche] suspiciously for a moment, but 
then appeared to be satisfied with his appearance, 

“A stranger ?” she asked, 
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“But he comes from no great distance,” replicd Pierre Lapin, 
as the woman led the way into the kitchen. 

Seated by the fire were three persons of sinister aspect, an 
old man and two young ones. 

“T knew Pierre would come to-night,’ said the woman, 
addressing these persons. 

“T have eaten and crunk all I had,” explained the Rabbit. 

“You have some mo.ey, at least ?” demanded the old man. 

“Hold your tongue, father,’ eried the woman, sharply. 
“ Pierre is at home here, and has no need of money to procure 
what he wants.” 

“Times are bad,” muttered the old man. 

“Perhaps they are,” replied the woman; “ but that does 
not alter what I say about Pierre.” 

And she cast at the three men an imperious and dominating 
look. 

About the appearance of the farm, and the men and the 
woman in it, there was something strange, provocative of 
speculation—even of dark suspicions. 

The old man, whose hair was quite white, had a look at once 
fierce and timid ; fierce when he turned his eye upon the two 
young men, who appeared to be his sons; timid when his glance 
crossed that of the woman, who seemed to exercise a despotic 
empire over all three. 

Twenty years before, the old man had taken the farm, which 
had brought a number of its preceding tenants to ruin. He 
had brought with him two sons and a daughter, all still young ; 
but where he had come from—for he was an absolute stranger 
to that part of the country—nobody knew. 

Years passed. His children grew up. The mystery of his 
means of subsistence was a subject of common talk all about 
the district ; but no explanation was forthcoming. All that 
was known was that his name was Leloir, and that, good 
harvest or bad, his rent was regularly paid. 

From speculation gossip readily proceeded to assertion ; and 
then, in the neighbouring villages, it was more than whispered 
that if the land of the Leloir farm, at certain places, were 
ploughed too deeply, the ploughshare would turn up not honest 
earth only, but dead men’s bones. 
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At one time, indeed, this village gossip had taken the direct 
form of accusation against the Leloirs, declaring that a rich 
cattle-dealer had gone to the farm and had never been seen 
or heard of afterwards. An official inquiry had taken place 
in consequence; the farm had been rigorously searched, but 
nothing had been discovered to incriminate the mysterious 
family. 

The woman who, in spite of her father’s grumbling, had 
welcomed Pierre Lapin, and had placed bread and cheese and 
a pitcher full of wine upon a table before him and his friend, 
was named Mauriette. She had been on terms of the closest 
friendship with the Rabbit before he was convicted and sent 
into penal servitude for ten years. On his release she had 
renewed that friendship, and allowed him to lodge with her 
father and brothers, regardless of any objection they had 
raised. 

“Tf Pierre Lapin is going to eat and drink at our expense,” 
said the old man, “he may as well work for what he has from 
us ; and I know of something he may do at once.” 

Mauriette bounded to her father, seized him by the collar of 
his coat, so as to prevent him speaking any further, at the 
time pointing significantly to Michel. 

“He’s Pierre’s companion, isn’t he?” demanded the old man, 
as soon as he could articulate again. 

“Quite so, Daddy Leloir,” replied the Rabbit, adding, “he’s 
ason of Jean Champlain, and has come here to-night to propose 
something worth doing.” 

On hearing this the old man turned quickly in his chair, 
looked intently at Michel, and then nodded to him a welcome. 

What was the proposal made by Michel Champlain, and 
agreed to by Pierre Lapin and the sinister Leloir family, will 
speedily appear. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THE AMBUSCADE. 


CLAUDE Bourty, who was used to see himself obeyed, was, as 
the days went by, lulled into the belief that he had succeeded 
in reducing his rebellious daughter to obedience. All signs of 
irritation and distress had vanished from her face and bearing 
as the hour for her departure from home drew nearer and 
nearer ; indeed, an expression of irrepressible satisfaction 
might have been detected in her countenance. 

Such a sign, if her father had but noticed it, might have 
been enough to put him on his guard against accepting too 
credulously a belief in her submission. Knowing in how 
large a degree cunning was mingled with her wilfulness and 
obstinacy, it was almost a matter for astonishment that he 
had not paused to question the true meaning of so cuddena 
change of front on her part. 

Too happy in thinking that he had found the means of 
placing his child out of reach of the danger which she herself 
had helped to make the more imminent, he negligently failed 
to take heed of all that ran counter to the promised fulfilment 
of his wishes. 

He had perfectly assured himself that, since the eventful 
night when he had threatened to shoot Michel Champlain, the 
young poacher had not once attempted to gain an interview 
with Justine, or even to approach the farm. 

If he had kad no suspicion of guile on the part of his 
daughter, still less had he had any in regard to his sons, by 
whom, nevertheless, Michel had been kept perfectly informed 
from day to day as to their father’s purposes ; and, finally, as to 
the day and hour at which he had arranged to set off with 
Justine in his cabriolet for Romorantin—even as to the road he 
intended to travel. | 

At length the day arrived, and still—to the old farmer’s 
delight—Justine offered no opposition, but, with apparent 
calmness, took her place beside him on the light vehicle, after 
bidding her brothers a tearless good-bye. 

From various causes connected with the work of the farm, 
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which was to be left for three days in charge of Constant and 
Thomas, the hour of departure had been delayed to somewhat 
later in the day than Claude Bourin had intended ; but as the 
drive was only about two hours, and his horse a vigorous 
animal, no inconvenience was to be apprehended on that score, 
and Romorantin would be reached well before nightfall. 

In the breast pocket of his warm overcoat the farmer carried 
a well-used leathern pocket-book, in which were folded thirty 
cood hundred-frane notes—his daughter’s modest dowry. 

Conversation between Justine and the old farmer was, at the 
best of times, a dificult matter ; and though they might on 
this particular occasion have found abundant topics of interest 
to them both, they seemed, as by tacit agreement, to prefer 
that the journey should be made im silence. 

Without uncalled-for hurry, but at a steady pace, the farmer 
drove on. Daylight was waning, and as they passed through a 
small village on their route, the church clock struck four. 

As nearly as possible at the same moment, Michel Champ- 
lain, passing leisurely in front of the gendarmerie at Salbris, 
paused to read a bill posted on the gate of the station-house, 
offering a reward for the apprehension of an escaped convict. 
Time appeared to be a matter of no consideration with him, 
and as he slowly spelt out the information contained in the 
bill, he drew his pipe from his pocket and deliberately filled it 
from a moleskin tobacco pouch. 

While he was so engaged, the brigadier came from the centre 
of the town towards the station-house, and seeing what the 
young poacher was doing, stopped and spoke with him before 
entering the gate. 

“There are two hundred francs to be well earned—and 
something to the credit of your character, my lad,” said the 
brigadier, encouragingly, “if you can put that gentleman into 
our hands.” | 

“T’m sorry there is no chance of my getting the reward,” 
replied Michel Champlain, calmly. “I may have known a 
poacher here and there before I gave up poaching, but I have 
never had anything to do with thieves and fellows of that 
sort, and never mean to, if I can avoid them.” 

“Stick to that. resolution, and you will find yourself all the 
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better for it at the year’s end,” returned the brigadier, passing 
through the gate as he spoke. 

“You may depend I will, brigadier,” said Michel, “for I’ve 
resolved to turn over a new leaf altogether. By the way,” he 
added, calling after the gendarme, “can you tell me what hour 
it was the clock struck just now ?” 

The brigadier consulted his watch, and called out :— 

“It’s now ten minutes past four.” 

“Thanks, brigadier,” returned Michel Champlain, as the 
gendarme passed into the station-house. 

The eyes of Michel Champlain glittered with an expression 
of wild satisfaction as he turned away from the gate of the 
geendarmerie and entered Salbris, making his way directly to 
the cabaret, where, at that season of the year, when field-work 
was nearly at a standstill, he was sure—early as the hour was— 
to find somebody drinking. 

His calculation proved to be quite accurate, for upon entering 
the wine-shop he was instantly accosted by several men of his 
acquaintance, and, at the end of a few minutes, was engaged 
with three of them ina game of dominoes. When he left the 
cabaret it was striking eight o'clock. 

Three hours before that time, Claude Bourin, still driving 
steadily and without haste—for there was plenty of light yet 
remaining in the sky—had reached a portion of the route 
which lay for two or three hundred yards through a cutting, 
the banks on either side being from fifteen to twenty feet high, 
and thickly wooded. 

Even in the summer time this strip of highway became 
dusky as soon as the sun began to decline ; and in the winter 
time it was almost devoid of light from an early hour in the 
evening. The way through it was perfectly straight and free 
from impediments, however, and was, therefore, ordinarily 
traversed in the course of a few minutes. 

On this particular evening, as it happened, the darkness of 
the spot was intensified by a heavy grey mist which completely 
filled the hollow way and made every object invisible at a few 
inches’ distance. Still, as the road had no turning, and was 
perfectly well known to Claude Bourin, he drove on almost 
without slackening his horse’s pace. 
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Had his attention not been engrossed by the difficulty of 
driving, and had the mist permitted him to observe the face 
and bearing of his daughter, he might have been both surprised 
and puzzled by her looks and actions, which were in the 
highest degree suggestive of a person in momentary and 
prepared expectation of the occurrence of some startling 
event. 

Her brows were knit, her lips tightly compressed, she had 
firmly clutched the side of the cabriolet, and had planted her 
feet solidly against the front of the vehicle; all this with the 
obvious intention of resisting a sudden shock. 

About a third of the way through the darkened cutting had 
been traversed in safety by Claude Bourin, when, without 
warning of any kind, his horse was thrown heavily to the 
cround by an indistinguishable rope stretched across the road, 
and he himself pitched head first out of the carriage, fortu- 
nately falling upon the prostrate beast, and so escaping serious 
injury. 

In a moment, and before he had time to regain his feet, 
three powerful men, with blackened faces, sprang upon him 
from the wooded sides of the road, enveloped his head in a 
thick rug, and bound him tightly hand and foot, so as to 
render him helpless as well as practically speechless. 

During this time Justine had remained in the cabriolet, 
having by the precautions she had taken, in anticipation of 
what she knew was going to occur, saved herself from being 
thrown out of the vehicle at the same time as her father. 

When the farmer was securely bound, the men assisted her 
to descend on to the road, and then got the horse upon its feet: 
and turned its head in the direction whence it had already come. 
No word was spoken by any of the party while this was being: 
done. 

Snatching a moment when the attention of the three men 
was engaged in getting the horse upand turning its head in the 
required direction, Justine rapidly bent over her father as he 
lay upon the ground, plunged her hand into the breast pocket 
of his greatcoat, secured the well-furnished pocket-book, and 
secreted it in the pocket of her dress without her action having, 
been observed. 
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When all was ready, the three men lifted the farmer into his 
trap, and started the horse with a few smart blows from a 
hazel switch cut from the roadside. ‘Terrified from what had 
happened to it, the vigorous beast dashed off upon the home- 
ward journey almost at a gallop. 

But scarcely had the sound of his rapidly retreating hoofs 
passed out of earshot, than the silence which the men had 
hitherto maintained was abruptly broken, and one of them, 
Pierre Lapin—for the band of desperadoes consisted of the 
Rabbit and the brothers Leloir—exclaimed, with an oath :— 

‘“‘ A pretty pack of fools we are! we have let him carry off 
the money !” 

Turious exclamations of disgust replied to this discovery, 
and each of the three abused the other for what had happened. 

“How much had he got with him?” the Rabbit asked 
Justine. 

“Three thousand francs, I think—in a pocket-book, in the 
breast of his overcoat,” replied Justine, with well-simulated 
simplicity. 

“ Let’s go after him,” cried one of the Leloirs, eagerly. 

“ After a galloping horse?” said his brother, contemptuously. 

“ And with the dead certainty of running into the arms of a 
ceendarme ?” added Pierre Lapin. 

‘No, we have done for ourselves for the present ; but Michel 
Champlain must make it up to us in some other way. What 
we have to do now is to get out of this as quickly as we can. 
We must carry the girl—her footprints might tell tales.” 

Justine exhibited not the least remorse on her father’s 
account nor anxiety on her own. Through the intermediary of 
her brothers, Michel had prepared her for all she would see 
done, and for all she herself would have to do; and her only 
feeling was one of lively satisfaction at having defeated her 
father’s plans and found the means of joining her lover. 

Taking all possible precaution to leave as little trace ag 
possible of their tracks from the spot at which the outrage had 
been committed to the mysterious farmhouse, the three men 
carried Justine by turns, so that no footprints of hers should 
by any chance lend a clue to her place of concealment. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
A STEP DEEPER INTO CRIME. 


CrLaupE Bounin’s horse, after awhile finding itself no longer 
urged by voice or lash, fell by degrees from a gallop into a 
walking pace, but never diverged from the direct road to its 
master’s house, and reached the outer gate shortly before eight 
o'clock. 

The lad Nicolas—still weak from the injury he had received 
—had by that time gone to his bed. Constant and Thomas 
were at supper in the kitchen, and were unusually silent, each 
under the influence of a certain uneasiness of mind forbidding 
communicativeness, though the thoughts of both turned in the 
direction of one and the same subject—the ambuscade which 
had been planned against their father. 

It was not that they repented of the share they had taken 
in the affair, but that they were nervously desirous of knowing 
what had been the result of it, which unhinged them and 
reduced them to silence. Their powers of imagination were 
extremely limited, and the last idea which was likely to enter 
their dull heads was that within a little while their father 
would in all probability reappear at the farm. 

They had finished their supper, and had sat by the hearth 
smoking for nearly half an hour after the arrival of the cabriolet 
at the outer gate, before any sound had attracted their atten- 
tion ; and at last, it was only the neigh of the horse, grown 
impatient at the delay in opening the gate to him, which had 
caught their ears. 

As soon as they heard the sound, however, both sprang to 
their feet and turned towards the kitchen door, as if with the 
intention of hurrying out to admit their father; but, as if 
moved by a common impulse, both suddenly paused and looked 
each other in the face. 

“We've got a cunning game to play,” said Constant, “and 
we can’t play it too cautiously, for dad’s as deep as a well, and 
if he gets the suspicion into his head that we have had any 
hand in this, we shall both be in an ugly fix.” 

“You keep your mouth well shut, and I’ll do the same,” 
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replied Thomas. “The person he'll be sure to think of first is 
Michel, and he will be all safe.” 

The horse again neighed impatiently, and Médoc, the watch- 
dog, set up a warning bark. 

‘““T wonder why dad hasn’t got out of the trap and knocked 
at the gate, or called out?” remarked Constant, as he crossed 
the yard with his brother, who carried a lantern in his hand. 

As soon as the wide gate was thrown open, the horse, of its 
own accord, drew the cabriolet into the yard; but to the 
astonishment of the two young men, the vehicle appeared to 
be unoccupied. A moment’s examination, however, sufficed 
to discover the old farmer lying helpless at the bottom. 

To lift him out and carry him into the kitchen was but the 
work of a few seconds; to set him free from the cords by 
which his limbs were bound, and to remove the stifling rug 
from about his head, needed only an equally brief space of time. 

At first sight their father’s condition was such as to fill them 
with dismay. His hands and face were nearly black from con- 
gestion ; he was completely insensible, and, indeed, had the 
appearance of being dead. but their terror, in this respect, 
was, after awhile, allayed by signs of returning animation. 

The discoloration began slowly to fade from his face and 
hands, and at length, after uttering a heavy sigh, he opened 
his eyes. Constant and Thomas, who did not dare to exchange 
looks, had laid the old farmer on the floor near the fire, and 
had vigorously chafed his hands and feet ; they now gave him 
a few drops of brandy, and as soon as they thought he could 
bear to be moved, carried him to his bed and placed him in it. 

It was some hours before Claude Bourin recovered his power 
of speaking ; but even when again able to speak he refrained 
from making any allusion to the circumstances to which his 
present condition was owing ; and, for fear of inadvertently 
committing themselves, his sons took care not to question him 
too pressingly. 

Great as was the shock he had endured, the physique of 
Claude Bourin was too sound to be more than temporarily 
injured by it. Part of the next day he kept his bed ; but on 
the morning of the day following he was up and going about 
his ordinary work on the farm, 
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Down to that time he had made no allusion either to the 
outrage perpetrated on him or to the disappearance of Justine. 
At breakfast with his two sons, however, he referred to the 
subject. 

“Your sister has brought dishonour upon herself,” he said, 
firmly ; “for I have no doubt that she has joined that 
scoundrel. Whatever happens to her, she shall never again 
set foot under this roof. I disown her. And now, both of 
you, take well to heart and keep in your memory what I say : 
If either of you dare to hold any intercourse with her from 
this time, I will drive him from my roof as I drive her.” 

There was in the old man’s voice such a tone of terrible 
determination that neither of his sons dare meet his look or 
utter a syllable in reply. 

‘As for Michel Champlain,” the old farmer went on, “his 
measure of villainy is full, and I am now going to the 
gendarmerie to take steps for handing him over to justice.” 

A crimson blush overspread the faces of the two young men ; 
but their father had turned his back upon them, and did not 
see the guilty sign. 

In pursuance of his announced intention, Claude Bourin 
went to the gendarmerie and stated to the brigadier all the 
facts of the attack which had been made upon him ; and he con- 
cluded by charging Michel Champlain not only with being its 
author, but, further, with having been one of those who had 
helped to carry it out ; for he had not the least doubt of the 
young poachers having been one of his three disguised 
assailants. 

The brigadier listened with the greatest attention to the 
farmer’s narration, asking from time to time questions in 
regard to the details; but on hearing Michel Champlain 
charged with the crime he astonished Claude Bourin by 
declaring that his conviction was absolutely unfounded ; that 
it was physically impossible for the young man—bad as his 
character might be—to have taken any part in the outrage, 
seeing that, about the time at which it had been committed, 
he was in Salbris, and had actually been talking with himself 
the brigadier, at the gate of the gendarmerie. 

At this statement, which was possible and undiscussable, 
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Claude Bourin was dumfounded. As to the rest of his 
assailants, he was obliged to acknowledge that he had no 
suspicion even as to whom they could have been ; that, owing 
to their faces having been blackened, it would be impossible 
for him to identify them. And he went back to his home in a 
state of absolute bewilderment, after being assured by the 
brigadier that, notwithstanding the extreme vagueness of the 
indications given, no endeavour should be spared to trace the 
culprits. 

Justine had been carried to the mysterious farm of the 
Leloirs, and all traces of her flight destroyed. To make 
assurance doubly sure, Pierre Lapin and his two assistants, 
immediately upon returning to the farm, had taken a special 
measure of precaution. 

They had all been wearing sabots, bearing on the soles 
a number of large nails arranged in a peculiar manner, each 
leaving upon soft ground, or upon snow, a very distinct and 
noticeable impression; these sabots they threw into the 
blazing fire upon the hearth and reduced to ashes, so that had 
the gendarmes appeared at the farm and searched it, no sabots 
with soles corresponding with the marks found could have 
been discovered. 

For a moment it appeared as if the introduction of Claude 
Bourin’s handsome daughter into the Leloir family would 
have led to dangerous consequences ; for, at first sight, both 
the young men were taken with her beauty, and each claimed 
the exclusive right to sue for her favour. Mauriette, however, 
made short work of the difficulty, by declaring that if she 
found either of them pressing their attentions upon Michel’s 
girl, as she called her, they would have to deal with her, 
Mautiette, a warning which seemed to carry with it some 
occult and indisputable force of repression. 

Having well established the fact of his having spent about 
four hours—from four to eight o’clock in the evening—in 
Salbris, Michel set off for the Leloir farm, and reached it 
about half-past ten at night. 

Very few minutes’ conversation were allowed to him with 
Justine, ere the question was asked how the service rendered 
to him was to be paid for, the farmer having, by an oversight, 
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been allowed to carry back the 3,000 francs he had about 
him. 

Justine, in her way, loved Michel Champlain, and she had 
shown to what lengths she was prepared to go for him ; but 
she had all the low and cunning instincts of the uneducated 
peasant, and, though she heard every word that was said in 
regard to the 3,000 francs, she did not by any look or gesture 
betray, even to him, the fact of her having herself secured the 
money. , 

To the old man, the missing of this prize appeared to bea 
source of almost maddening exasperation ; and it was only 
with some trouble that his determined daughter was able to 
keep him under control. 

Pierre Lapin, however, suddenly seemed to see his way to a 
solution of the difficulty with regard to Michel, and whispered 
in Mauriette’s ear :— 

“Take the girl to your room.” 

As soon as this suggestion had been carried out, the Rabbit 
said :— 

‘““ Michel Champlain is one of us now, and what he can do in 
return for what we have done for him to-day is to lend us a 
hand in the little affair you, Daddy Leloir, have been planning, 
to find out some night how many crowns Monsieur Duprez 
keeps in the strong box at his house.” 

“Ts he to be trusted ?” asked the old man, darkly. 

“Trusted !” cried the Rabbit, significantly ; “he can see 
for himself that there are three of us to settle with in all 
the business he may do with us.” 

The idea that he had placed himself completely in the power 
of these men was far from agreeable to Michel; but he 
speedily reconciled himself to it. He would not have sought 
the career that was opened out before him, but, being forced 
into it, he accepted the position, arguing that all he had to do 
was to make the best of a bad bargain. 

Satisfied that he might safely speak out in the presence of 
the new recruit, the old man proceeded to explain his plan for 
entering and robbing the house of a rich farmer living a few 
miles away in Le Val. 

When the name of Duprez had been mentioned by the 
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Rabbit, Michel Champlain had not taken any particular notice 
of it; but, from the explanation now given by the old man, 
he realized the fact that, beyond any doubt, the farm referred 
to was that at which his sister Gertrude was living, and that it 
was to this rich farmer’s son she was shortly to be married. 

“ Duprez,” said the old man, “passes for being one of the 
richest farmers in Le Val.” 

“T have heard that he will very likely leave behind him 
sixty thousand francs,” remarked Michel Champlain, calling 
to mind what Gertrude had said concerning her master’s 
wealth. 

“He won't have nearly so much to leave his son if we 
manage this affair skilfully,” replied old Leloir, with a low 
sort of grunt, which was his habitual way of laughing. “I 
know him ; I meet him at the market at Romorantin, and he is 
one of those obstinate fools who won’t hear of trusting their 
money to the keeping of a bank. So much the better for us! 
So much the better for us !” 

“‘ But how is the thing to be done?” asked Pierre Lapin. 

“ His son is a very strong young fellow,” observed one of the 
younger Leloirs. 

‘““And he employs a large number of hands, many of them 
living on the premises,” added the other son. 

“Who talked of forcing a way into the place by storming 
it ?” asked the old man, contewptuously. “The thing must be 
done some night when there is nobody—or nobody but Duprez 
himself—at home. Thanks toa girl in service in the house, 
the son and all the farm servants have taken to being religious, 
and think nothing of all trooping off to the church, two miles 
away. There’s our chance.” 

While the old man was speaking, Mauriette returned to the 
kitchen without Justine. 

“But even if all the people are got out of the way,” queried 
the Rabbit, “there are three dogs, the strongest and fiercest in 
this part of the country. How are they to be dealt with ?” 

“ Leave them to me,” said Mauriette. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
IMPENDING HORRORS. 


BETWEEN Jean Champlain and Michel there was little or no 
interchange of confidence, and the only information vouchsafed 
by the latter in regard to the abduction of Claude Bourin’s 
daughter was that it had been successfully effected. 

The terrors of the old poacher, though they became less acute 
as the days went by, were not overcome, but the strain upon 
his nerves was replaced by an almost savage moroseness of 
temper, brutally venting itself, with or without pretext, upon 
his blind wife. 

Suffering as nearly the whole of this poor woman’s life had 
been, she had never felt so utterly lonely and helpless as now. 
The sudden and mysterious departure of Nicolas, immediately 
followed by the return of Gertrude to her distant place of 
service, fell upon her spirit with crushing force. Day and 
night, in her loneliness of mind, her thoughts dwelt upon her 
absent children, and tears were as constantly in her sightless 
eyes. 

For years her health had been failing, and now it seemed as 
if the last particle of sustaining strength were deserting her. 
But her condition was hardly, if at all, heeded by her husband, 
and when noticed was only an additional source of irritation. 
She required sustaining food, but this he had not on hand to 
give her, and he was too selfish and cowardly to seek it in 
Salbris. 

Towards the end of the week following her severance from 
her two children she was too weak to rise from her miserable 
bed, and had become delirious at intervals, in which state of 
her mind a dark suspicion, to which she had not before dared 
to give utterance, found vent in words—in accusation of her 
husband, whom she incoherently denounced as the murderer 
of her boy Nicolas. 

By main force the poacher drowned her words and reduced 
her to silence, the thought of strangling her even entering his 
mind, so wild was his alarm lest her cries should reach the 
ears of some gendarme listening at the cottage walls ; for he 
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found it impossible to get rid of a haunting idea that his house 
was constantly being watched by the gendarmes. 

When the week had nearly closed, she was lying so still and 
void of consciousness that she might have been supposed to be 
actually dead. She had partaken of no food of any kind for 
the past two days; but that circumstance was regarded as 
fortunate by her husband, since it deferred the moment when 
he would be compelled to go abroad at all hazards to get 
victuals, the store of which was now nearly exhausted. 

Sunday night was reached in this horrible manner, and Jean 
Champlain sat moodily by his hearth, the fitful gleaming of 
the glowing embers being the only light in the room. The 
time had come when he must arrive at some resolution in 
regard to his position. 

That the gendarme, Michel Legrain, knew who had attempted 
to murder him was beyond doubt; and it seemed scarcely 
less certain that if the wounded man had not already caused 
his assailant to be arrested, it was only because he had reasons 
for delaying doing so. 

The dominant idea in the poachers mind was that of 
effecting his escape; but the more he debated the question 
of means, the more insurmountable appeared to be the 
difficulties lying in his way—chiefest of all being his absolute 
want of money. But on this night he had felt that the 
moment had come, either to end his misery of daily-renewed 
terror by surrendering himself to justice, or to fly at all 
hazards, and in the face of all impediments. 

While Jean Champlain sat thus in his dark cottage, over 
which Death was even then hovering, his son Michel, within 
afew miles distance, was engaged, unknown to him, in the 
perpetration of a crime the consequences of which were 
destined to furnish a solution of the problem debated by the 
terror-bewildered poacher. 

M. Duprez, Gertrude’s master, was about sixty years of age, 
and bore himself stiffly upright, notwithstanding that his life 
had been one of continued hard work, in the prosecution of 
which he had never spared himself. He had grown to bea 
comparatively wealthy man precisely by that means. It must 

- be added, however, that his industry had always been directed 
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by an intelligence above that possessed by the great majority 
of his class. 

Neither a miser nor a prodigal, he gave freely to the worthy 
poor, amongst whom he did a great deal of good : he was held 
in high esteem by all who knew him, and that, notwithstanding 
the fact that he was known to entertain decidedly heterodox 
opinions in regard to religion. The honest maintenance of 
these opinions neither deprived him of the friendship of the 
curé nor prevented the reverend gentleman from applying to 
him for assistance for his church, and always successfully. 

Georges Duprez, his only son, was worthy of his father; a 
fine, frank-natured fellow of five-and-twenty, who, to his 
father’s delight, had set his heart upon Gertrude in preference 
to all the dowered girls in the neighbourhood, of whom, from 
his prospective wealth, he might have had the pick and choice. 
So assured of the sound goodness of Gertrude’s character had 
M. Duprez become from daily experience of her excellent 
qualities, that even the strong religious influence which she 
had gained over the mind of his son raised no objection from 
him. 

Immediately after Gertrude’s return from her visit to her 
parents, it had been definitely settled that her marriage with 
Georges should take place at the coming Eastertide. 

On the Sunday evening on which we have represented Jean 
Champlain struggling with the question of what he must 
resolve upon doing to escape the penalty of his crime, Gertrude 
and Georges Duprez, with the servants—male and female—of 
the farm, were preparing to go to church, as was customary 
with them. 

For a day or two previously M. Duprez had been a little less 
well than usual, but there was nothing in his condition to 
cause any anxiety to his son. Nevertheless, Gertrude offered 
to stay at home and attend upon him, in case he should 
need assistance in any way. To this proposal, however, he 
would not listen for a moment. 

“Get away to church with you,” he replied : “what attention 
do you suppose I shall need till you come back? Haven’t I 
got my newspaper from Paris to amuse me? Or do you think I 
am grown too timid to be left alone in the house any more 2” 
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“You have not been quite well these last few days,” suggested 
Gertrude. 

“That only means that I have been a little too well many 
days before!” cried the farmer, cheerily. ‘Take yourself off 
to church, I tell you, or you will have Georges forgetting his 
Sunday manners and language, and my excellent old friend the 
curé preaching at me from the pulpit for keeping you from 
going early to mass.” 

And, as if to close the controversy, M. Duprez spread his 
newspaper wide open before his bright, good-natured face, and, 
as 1t were, buried himself fathoms deep in its contents. 

Georges Duprez, on Gertrude’s joining him at the farmhouse 
door and telling him what his father had said, saw no reason 
for not taking him at his word, and the church-going party, after 
carefully closing all doors and gates, and seeing that the watch- 
dogs were loose in the yard, set off along the dim field-paths, 
every inch of which they could, one and all, have traversed 
blindfold, even without the guiding voice of the bell calling 
to them through the cold and still evening air. 

The little procession consisted of eight or ten persons, 
headed by Georges Duprez and Gertrude, and one or two of 
the farm lads carried lanterns for use upon the home journey, 
when it would be quite dark if the moon should happen to be 
obscured. The distance from the farm to the church was 
about two miles. 

Within ten minutes of the time of M. Duprez being left 
alone in the house, a woman, darkly clad and bearing upon her 
left arm a small wicker-basket, advanced from the shadow of 
a clump of trees, rapidly made her way towards a vegetable 
garden behind the farm-buildings, and entered it by a latched 
gate. 

Crossing this garden she came to a second gate made of open 
woodwork, giving entrance to the farmyard. Here she 
sounded softly a whistle, which in a moment brought two out 
of the three dogs to the spot. Then from her basket she 
threw to them a number of pieces of meat, which they seized 
and devoured greedily. 

Her purpose executed, the darkly-clad woman rapidly 
retreated from the farm by the way she had entered its_pre- 
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cincts, sank her empty basket with a stone in a stagnant pool 
lying in the corner of a field, and then, at an almost running 
pace, succeeded in reaching the church before Georges 
Duprez and his party, who noticed her on their arrival, 
standing in the porch as if awaiting somebody. 

From some unrecognisable cause the service was that 
evening a little longer than usual; and, as time advanced, 
Gertrude felt a growing anxiety on account of her master 
being left so long alone in the solitary farmhouse ; for it 
was removed at least half a mile from all other dwellings. 
Her fears took no definite shape ; but she was yet moved by 
a sort of longing and impatience to get back home. 

When at length the service was ended, and the congregation 
were leaving the church, the darkly-clad woman was talking 
aloud in the porch to a young farmer. 

“Instead of going straight home,’ she said, “I must go 
down into the village and look up my father and brothers, 
who prefer to spend their Sunday evenings at the cabaret.” 

“Everyone to his taste,” returned the young farmer. “Iam 
going your way, Mauriette, and will accompany you, if you 
will let me.” 

“That's as you like,” replied Mauriette ; for, as the reader 
has already surmised, the darkly-clad woman with the basket 
was, indeed, the daughter of old Leloir. 

This brief conversation had been carried on in a tone loud 
enough for Gertrude, Georges Duprez, and half-a-dozen other 
persons to hear every syllable spoken ; and she was seen to go 
away with the young farmer in the direction of the village, a 
quarter of a mile distant. 

Georges Duprez also had engaged in conversation with a 
friend, the son of a neighbouring farmer, who, as a favour, had — 
begged him to go home with him and see a horse which was 
going to be sold on the following day. 

As Gertrude could offer no reasonable excuse to this, she set 
off with the other servants of the farm, Jean Blanc, a young 
shepherd, carrying a lighted lantern before them. 

“A bold hussy, that Mauriette Leloir!” said one of the 
women, the head-dairymaid, in the course of the walk. 

“They are a bad lot, the Leloirs—father, sons, and daughter,’ 
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same Jérome Clappier,a ploughman. “People do say that 
they are nothing better than a gang of thieves and assassins ; 
and anybody with half an eye can see that it isn’t out of their 
farm they get their living !” 

“Tf I chose, I could tell a good deal more about the Leloirs 
than people fancy,” said Jean Blanc. 

“What do you know about them?” asked Gertrude, to 
whom this talk seemed suddenly to become interesting, why, 
she could not have explained to herself. 

“Tf the gendarmes had cometo me, when they were searching 
for the cattle-dealer’s body, I could have told them where to 
find it,” replied the shepherd, in a tone of conviction of which 
it was impossible to doubt the genuineness. 

“Good heavens!” cried Gertrude, a shudder running through 
her frame. 

“ Keep your tongue between your tecth, and don’t meddle 
with what doesn’t concern you,” cried Jérome Clappier, in 
alarm. “If the Leloirs come to hear that you chatter about 
them they will do you an ill turn, take my word for it.” 

“You are wrong, Jérome,” said Gertrude; “so long as 
honest people are afraid to speak out against them, rogues 
flourish in their villainy. Speak out, Jean Blanc—what do 
you know about these people ?” 

“All right!” cried the shepherd, whom the ploughman’s 
reproof had rendered cautious; “when the time comes for 
speaking, Ill speak. Just now it is not worth while, when 
people have left off talking about the cattle-dealer.” 

The little band, with Gertrude at its head, had by this time 
reached the entrance to the farm; and all were instantly 
struck by the fact that their return appeared to be perfectly 
disregarded by the watch-dogs, who ordinarily flew to the 
gate, barking in chorus. 

On entering the yard they saw no sign of the dogs, and all 
was dark and still. 

A thrill of indefinable terror passed through the heart of 
Gertrude. 

“Where can the dogs be?” she cried, excitedly. 

“Vulcan ! Venus !” cried Jérome Clappier, calling the two 
older dogs by their names, at the same time groping in the 
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dark and stumbling over something yielding which was lying 
on the ground. ‘Why! here she is—it’s Venus, and she’s 
dead!” he cried, after passing his hands over the body 
stretched at his feet. 

Jean Blanc held his lantern, and Gertrude, half bewildered 
with terror, saw that what the ploughman had said was true, 
though no wound was discoverable in the poor animal’s body. 
~ In the course of a few seconds the body of Vulcan was found 
dead also, and without exhibiting marks of external violence ; 
but afew paces from him lay the carcass of the third dog, a 
noble retriever, bathed in blood, having been pierced through 
and through with a pitchfork, which was lying on the ground 
beside it. 

“ Merciful Heaven !” cried Gertrude, wild with alarm, “ what 
can have happened ?” 

And hardly conscious of what she was doing, she rushed to 
the front door of the house, and gained entrance by a master 
key which Georges had given her at the church door. 

But hardly had she set foot within the house than she 
uttered a piercing shriek, for her eyes, aided by the light of 
the lantern held by Jean Blanc, had instantly rested upon a 
pool of blood upon the floor and horrible stains upon the 
white-washed walls. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
JUSTICE ENTERS ON THE SCENE. 


AN explanation of these terrifying signs was not far to seek. 
Jean Blanc, the young shepherd, advanced with his lantern 
to the stairs leading to the upper rooms of the farmhouse, and 
on the lowest step fiseaver ed the body of M. Duprez, the face 
horribly disfigured with wounds. 
Near him there were traces of a terrible struggle. The 
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untortunate farmer still held a gun tightly clutched in his 
stiffened hand—the weapon grasped by the barrel, indicating 
that after firing upon his assassins he had used it as a club to 
defend himself. 

On the further side of the great kitchen there was a door 
leading into the kitchen garden, and this was standing open. 
By this door it seemed evident that the assassins had both 
entered and fled from the house. 

With the exception of Jean Blane and Gertrude, all the 
assistants in this lugubrious scene were more or less paralyzed 
with fear ; and some of them, including Jérome Clappier, had 
not even dared to enter the kitchen. Little by little they 
succeeded in overcoming their alarm, however, and gathered 
tremblingly about the young shepherd and Gertrude. 

The poor girl wept bitterly, and even blamed herself for 
having been over-persuaded to leave her master alone. 

At sight of his dead employer, Jérome Clappier’s teeth 
rattled in his head, his grizzled hair rose on end, and a strong 
impulse seized him to rush from the room; but he succeeded 
in regaining sufficient presence of mind to determine on 
hastening to the nearest gendarmerie and giving information 
of the frightful crime which had been committed. 

With the utmost speed he could command, the old plough- 
man set off on his self-imposed mission. But his legs 
trembled under him, and at the end of half an hour he seemed 
to himself to have made no way towards the village he was 
seeking. Unexpected assistance came to him, however. 

While he was debating anxiously by what means he could 
get over the ground faster, he was nearly run over by 
three horsemen, who were going in the opposite direction 
to himself. 

“ Who's there 2?” demanded one of the riders, sharply pulling 
up. 
re Oh, Monsieur Duval, is that you?” cried Jérome Clappier 

“Monsieur Duprez’s ploughman !” ejaculated another of the 
riders; “why, what the deuce are you doing in this road at 
this time of night?” 

With breathless alarm, but with all the clearness he could 
summon to his mind, Jérome Clappier related the circum- 
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stances of the frightful discovery that had been made at his 
late master’s farm. 

The three young men he was addressing were the two sons 
and the son-in-law of a neighbouring farmer. All three were 
horrified at the story ; and the younger of the two brothers - 
instantly undertook to ride, as fast as the darkness of the road 
would permit, into Salbris, and inform the brigadier of the 
gendarmes ; while his brother and brother-in-law went back 
with Jérome to the Duprez farm. 

On reaching the farmhouse, they found Gertrude delirious, 
her natural energy having given place to a sort of half 
prostration ; and the condition of the women surrounding her 
was little better than herown. Jean Blanc had alone preserved 
his presence of mind. 

Monsieur Duval and his brother-in-law led the way to an 
examination of the upper part of the house; at every step they 
found evidence of the deadly struggle which had been 
maintained by the murdered man—furniture overturned, doors 
forced open, blood everywhere. 

He had, doubtless, been alarmed while seated in his room 
immediately over the kitchen, and had sprung up from his 
chair and confronted the burglars; for the state of the iron 
safe,in his bedroom adjoining, indicated clearly that robbery 
had been the direct object of their attack. 

It was a matter of notoriety that M. Duprez had very 
recently disposed of his year’s cut of wood, the price of which, 
it was supposed, could not have been less than five-and-thirty 
thousand francs. 

In her semi-unconsciousness, Gertrude continued to sob and 
to repeat :— 

“Georges !—where is Georges ?” 

Two hours passed in this way, and then two gendarmes, 
accompanied by a magistrate and his clerk, reached the scene 
of the crime. The gendarmes were the brigadier of the 
Salbris division and Michel Legrain, his right-hand man ; for 
the brave fellow had insisted upon returning to his duty at 
the earliest moment he could induce the good old doctor 
M. Chipot, to give his consent. 

A very superficial examination was sufficient to establish 
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the fact that, after committing the murder, the culprits had 
passed through the kitchen garden into a wood upon which it 
abutted. Both barrels of the farmers gun had been dis- 
charged, an almost certain proof that he had fired twice at 
his assailants. 

Upon a small patch of snow remaining in the kitchen 
garden some drops of blood were found; whence it followed 
that one, at least, of the assassins had been wounded. 

In the bedroom of the murdered man the iron safe, standing 
in a corner near the head of his bed, had been forced open and 
rifled. 

On the side of the wall facing the window hung a looking- 
glass ; this had been smashed by a blow from an axe. 

Why had this been done? The magistrate, the brigadier, 
and the young farmers vainly endeavoured to find an explana- 
tion. One imagined that M. Duprez had succeeded in avoiding 
a blow aimed at his head, and that it had then fallen upon the 
glass. Others suggested that possibly the assassins had 
mistaken it for a glass door. 

“No, that is not the explanation,” said Michel Legrain, at 
length. 

“What zs the explanation, then?” asked the magistrate a 
little warmly. 

Michel Legrain drew attention to the position of the glass, 
directly opposite to the window. 

“During the night,” he said, “there have been gleams of 
moonlight, and one of those gleams may have fallen full upon 
the glass.” 

“What then ?” asked the magistrate. 

“One of the assassins, the one armed with an axe,” con- 
tinued the gendarme, “may have entered the room at that 
moment, found himself face to face with himself without 
recognising himself, and, fancying he had an enemy before 
him, struck at the image with the weapon he was carrying.” 

There was so much likelihood in this theory that even the 
magistrate at once gave it his adhesion. 

Meanwhile the body of the murdered man had been laid 
upon his bed, which was surrounded by a group of ten ora 
dozen persons, talking in whispers. 

G 
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Amongst this group were several farmers of the district 
who had been attracted by the significant passage of the 
gendarmes in company with a magistrate—and the name of 
Pierre Lapin was frequently spoken by them; some added 
that of the Leloirs. 

“No, no,” said Jérome Clappier, “it could not have been 
them who didit, because they—heathens as they are known to 
be—all spent their evening at the cabaret.” 

“That is quite certain,’ said the young farmer who had 
accompanied Mauriette to the village; “I saw them there, 
and they were all three, father and sons, more or less drunk.” 

The magistrate was young and intelligent. He had no 
doubt, from the indications observed, that there had been not 
less than two persons engaged in the perpetration of the crime, 

“Pierre Lapin,” he said to the brigadier, “has no other 
acquaintances besides the Leloirs in this part of the country ; 
if the Leloirs are not connected with the crime, it may almost 
be taken for granted that he has had nothing to do with it.” 

At that moment, Georges Duprez—who had sat conversing 
and drinking with his friend, unheedful of the hours that were 
passing—returned to the farm, and nearly lost his senses on 
hearing of his father’s terrible end. He threw himself half 
frantically upon the corpse, and wildly accused himself of 
having been the cause of his father’s assassination. 

The sufferings of Gertrude also were terrible to see. 

On hearing Georges Duprez’s self-accusation, the magistrate 
turned upon the young man a look of wonderment and pain ; 
and while the brigadier and his subordinate were conferring as 
to the steps to be taken for tracing the assassins, he stood 
apart, absorbed in thought, his eyes still wonderingly bent 
upon Georges Duprez. 

The brigadier had suggested that all the neighbouring woods 
should be scoured. 

“Instead of doing that, brigadier,” said Michel Legrain to 
him, in a low voice, “if you will leave the matter to me we 
will lay hands on the assassins before this time to-morrow.” 

For a moment the brigadier thought he had misunderstood 
his comrade, for whose intelligence he had always the highest 
respect. 
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“T have my idea as to how the thing is to be done,” added 
Michel Legrain, who had drawn his superior out of hearing of 
the magistrate and the other persons in the room. 

“Explain what you mean, comrade,” said the brigadier. 

“As to.what has been said about the Leloirs spending the 
whole of Sunday evening, down to late at night, playing and 
drinking at the cabaret,” explained Michel Leerain, “I don’t 
feel satisfied that it proves that they could not have been 
mixed up with this business; on the contrary, I strongly 
suspect that they knew all about the crime that was 
going on.” 

“In that case, you suspect Pierre Lapin—who was not at the 
cabaret with them ?” said the brigadier. 

“T do,” replied Michel Legrain. 

‘But it appears certain that he was not alone. Who had he 
with him ?” 

“That's what I shall find out if you will leave me to act as I 
think fit,” rejoined Michel Legrain. 

The first great outburst of grief having subsided, Georges 
Duprez had quitted his father’s side and had fallen weeping 
upon a chair, his hand linked in that of poor Gertrude, 
crouched upon the floor at his feet, and crying bitterly. 

By that time the crowd in the murdered man’s room had 
been increased by the arrival of two additional gendarmes and 
several persons from the village, to which the terrible news 
had mysteriously found its way, even though daylight was yet 
hardly visible in the sky. 

Suddenly, and while the brigadier and Michel Legrain were 
talking together, the magistrate appeared to have determined 
upon a certain course of action. First he requested all but 
Georges Duprez, Gertrude, and the gendarmes to leave the 
room. Then, as soon as his direction had been carried into: 
effect, he turned to the farmer’s son and said :— 

“Tt is my painful duty, monsieur, to place you under arrest.” 

“What!” exclaimed the poor young man, starting to his. 
feet ; “place me under arrest! On what ground ?” 

“T regret to feel obliged to take this course,” replied thie: 
youns magistrate ; “but at least for the present I do not think 
it necessary that you should be removed to prison.” 
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“Tn the name of Heaven, monsicur, of what: do you suspect 
me to be guilty?” demanded Georges Duprez. 

“Oh, he is innocent! he is innocent!” almost shrieked 
Gertrude, clinging to her betrothed, and standing between him 
and the magistrate. 

“This is “absurd, ” muttered the brigadier, loud enough for 
Michel Legrain to hear what he said. 

“This young man is as innocent as you or JI,” returned 
Michel Legrain, “but, none the Jess, his. being put under 
arrest may have a useful eflect—by making those who are 
actually guilty fancy that justice is on a wrong track.” 

“T think as you do,” whispered the brigadier ; “and Tl 
drop a word into the poor fellow’s ear, not to distress himself 
too much.” 

As the magistrate was giving directions to the local gen- 
darmes to take charge of the farmer's son, the brigadier drew 
near to Georges and whispered in his ear :-— 

“Your arrest is only formal—and it may furnish us the 
surest means for laying our hands on Pierre Lazin and his 
accomplices.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
JEAN BLANC’S REVELATION. 


By the magistrate’s direction, the farmhouse was cleared of all 
persons not actually dwelling under the roof, Michel Legrain 
and another gendarme being left in custody. 

At breakfast, at which all the servants of the farm were assem- 
bled, and at which Gertrude, with eyes red and swollen with 
weeping, presided, the sight of Jean Blane suddenly recalled 
to the poor girl’s mind the statement made by the young shep- 
herd, that he could make certain revelations in regard to the 
criminality of the Leloirs. 

“You said, last night, that whenzver the time came for 
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telling what you know about those people, you would speak 
out,” ‘she said to him. 

“And so I will,” replied Jean Blanc, Rome 

This was said in the presence of Michel Legrain, who had 
taken a place offered to him by Gertrude at the breakfast 
board. 

“Eh ?—What do you know about the Leloirs?” asked the 
gendarme. 

“What I am not afraid to tell,’ replied Jean Blane, with an 
emphasis intended to carry with it a defiant answer to a 
warning glance directed to him by Jérome Clappier. 

“Whatisit you are not afraid to tell?” demanded Michel 
Leerain, in a tone of encouragement. 

“That I know where the bones of the cattle-dealer are 
mouldering !” returned the young shepherd, bravely, adding : 
“And the gendarmes would have found them if they had 
taken me with them when they went to search the Leloirs’ 
farm.” 

All cars were turned with eager attention to hear the 
expected revelation ; but this expectation was disappointed, 
for the gendarme took the young shepherd intoa room adjoining 
that in which the body of the murdered farmer was lying, and 
there heard the communication he had to make. 

“Now, speak out, my lad,” he said, as soon as they were 
quite alone. 

“Tt is a complete story,” said Jean Blane. 

“Tell it in your own way,” remarked the gendarme. 

“Well, the long and the short of it is, that the Leloirs have 
a hiding-place at the farm which no gendarme would ever be 
able to discover,” replied the young shepherd. 

“How did you happen to find it out?” inquired Michel 
Legrain. 

“Trom having slept there one night,” answered Jean Blanc. 
“T had lost my way in the forest that evening, and it was 
snowing heavily ; and while I was trying to find a path of 
some kind, I came upon Pierre Lapin, who had shot a boar 
weighing at least two hundred-weight. 

“Tf yowll lend me a hand at carrying home this little 
sucking pig, be said to me, ‘ I'll give you a couple of francs,’ 
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“<Tl] do it, I replied, ‘if you will give me a plate of soup 
and a shake-down of straw for the night.’ 

* All right !’ he said. 

“So we tied the four feet of the boar together with a cord, 
and then slung it between us upon Pierre Lapin’s gun, he with 
the barrels on his shoulder and I with the butt on mine. 

“The sight of the boar pleased the Leloirs. They gave me 
a good supper, and Mauriette—she’s the daughter—made me 
up a snug straw bed in a corner of the kitchen, not far from 
the fireplace. 

“Of course I’d heard about the cattle-dealer, and about the 
eendarmes searching the farm without discovering anything ; 
and so, as you may fancy, I was curious, and, instead of 
eoing to sleep, I listened to what they said, as they sat 
by the fire—snoring every now and then to throw them off 
their guard. 

“Take care what you are about, Pierre, Mauriette said ; 
‘the keepers are watching you closely.’ 

“What do you think is the good of the vat, then 2’ said 
Pierre Lapin laughing, as old Leloir did, too. 

“¢ When we look at the boar next I shouldn’t wonder if we 
were to find one of his hams gone—the cattle-dealer may have 
grown hungry !’ the old man cried, jokingly. 

““T shuddered when I heard him say this. 

“<What are you thinking of, father?’ Mauriette said 
hastily, and roughly shaking the old man. ‘You forget the 
boy sleeping there in the corner.’ 

“He'll do well to sleep soundly,’ cried Pierre Lapin, looking 
round towards me, ‘for if he wakes inconveniently I'll knock 
his brains out. You may imagine, after hearing that, I did 
not dare to open one of my eyes till next morning.” 

‘And that is all you know ?” asked Michel Legrain. 

“That’s all,’ answered the young shepherd. 

“ Well, what you have told me may be of some service, 
This evening you shall go with me,” said the gendarme. 

“Where ?” inquired Jean Blanc, in ‘a tone of slightly- 
diminished assurance. 

“To the Leloirs’ farm.” 

On hearing this answer, the young shepherd, even while 
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declaring that he had no fear, could not refrain from 
shuddering. 

Michel Legrain found writing materials in the sitting-room 
of the murdered master of the house, and wrote the following 
note to the justice of the peace, who had shortly before taken 
his departure :— 

“Monsieur le Juge de Paix,— 

“T believe Lam on the track of the real assassins, but it is 
necessary that suspicion should still be allowed to rest upon 
M. Georges Duprez. I shall arrange to meet the brigadier and 
the gendarme Martin to-night, in the woods abutting upon the 
Leloir farm. They will be completely disguised. You will 
have the goodness to keep the bearer of this note under arrest 
until this evening, so that he may not be able to hold 
communication with anybody. 

“Your obedient servant, 
“MicHEL Lecraty, Gendarme.” 

This note he placed for delivery in the hands of Jean Blanc, 
who immediately set off with it to its address in Salbris, little 
suspecting that he would have to pass the rest of the day in 
durance at.the gendarmerie. 

The day was one of almost unexampled excitement in the 
village and its surroundings, and the name of Pierre Lapin 
was in all mouths. But the rumour that he had had an 
accomplice in the crime he was fully believed to have 
committed was a matter of bewilderment to all, from the fact 
of the Leloir family having, beyond the possibility of doubt, 
spent the whole of the Sunday evening at the cabaret. 

Of the Leloirs, bad as their character might be, no suspicion, 
under the circumstances, could reasonably be entertained, it 
was generally admitted. 

Mauriette was early in the village, and went from group to 
sroup of the gossips, gathered at house doors or at road corners, 
whose one subject of conversation was that of the murder, and 
was not turned from her purpose of gathering the general 
impression of the speakers, even by the unconcealed repugnance 
with which her approach was greeted; for nobody in the 
neighbourhood was ignorant of her relations with the returned 
convict, Pierre Lapin. 
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The Leloirs, father and sons, had also made a point of passing 
a considerable portion of the day at the village ; and 1t was not 
till towards eight o’clock in the evening that the whole party 
assembled by the fire of the mysterious farmhouse. 

“You are a lucky one, Pierre!” exclaimed Mauriette ; “it 
is Georges Duprez they have taken it into their clever heads 
to arrest.” 

“Ves” said the Rabbit; “but everybody is saying that I 
was in the job.” 

“Let them say what they please—let the gendarmes come, 
and find you, if they can!” cried Mauriette. 

“ The hiding-place is secure enough,” replied Pierre Lapin ; 
“but for how long can one stay in it ?” 

“ A week—ten days,” said one of the Leloirs. 

“Or longer than that, if you have any need,” added the 
father ; “but you won’t need to remain in hiding so long even 
as ten days; for the magistrates will act quickly, and their 
inquiry will only take them about three or four days. I heard 
this morning that they are intending to employ some CNeles 

“To do what?” asked Pierre ibepavine 

“To beat all the woods in this part,” replied the old man, 
with his peculiar substitute fora laugh. “ But whatever else 
they may do,” he added, “ they are sure to come here.” 

‘““We shall be quite prepared to receive them whenever they 
may come,” cried Mauriette, half contemptuously. ‘As to 
the gendarmes, when they come to the wine-vat, the liquor in 
it is all their noses will lead them to discover.” 

“Yes, yes ; youll be safe enough there, and have a nice soft 
mattress, too, to lie upon !” cried the old man, jocosely. 

“Do you mean the cattle-dealer’s dry bones ?” asked Pierre 
Lapin, with a short laugh. 

“No; the 50,000 francs you found in old Duprez’s strong 
box,” replied old Leloir. 

“With that sum he might live honestly all the rest of his 
days,” remarked Mauriette, casting a look of doting admiration 
on the Rabbit. 

“Perhaps he might,” observed the old man, drily ; “ but this 
50,000 franes has to be shared !” 

“Yes ; that’s only fair,” acquiesced Pierre Lapin, 
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“Only yours must be the biggest share,” added Mauriette, 
warmly, “since it was you who did the work.” 

“T and Michel Champlain,” said the Rabbit. 

The mention of the young poacher’s name appeared to have 
a magical effect upon the whole party, who, thinking only of 
the subjects they had been discussing, had completely forgotten 
the presence in the house both of Michel and the girl, Justine 
Bourin. All became suddenly agitated. For a moment the 
high colour fled from the cheeks even of Mauriette. 

“Michel: Champlain,” she cried, eagerly, “it’s lucky you 
reminded us of him. He's our only danger !” 

“Tn what way ?” asked the Rabbit. 

“His wound has disabled him, and if the gendarmes come 
and find him and the girl, we are nipped,” replied one of the 
sons. 

“That's the danger !” cried Mauriette. 

“Then,” replied the Rabbit, darkly, “the gendarmes must 
‘not find him when they come.” 

“You mean that—he must be got rid of before the gen- 
darmes arrive, and before we share that 50,000 francs with 
him ?” asked the old man, eagerly. 

Pierre Lapin nodded his head. 

“ But—the girl ?—is she, too, to be got rid of 2?” 

The Rabbit shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tf that is how the matter is to be arranged, the thing can’t 
be done too quickly,” said Mauriette. 

“We have first to think of what we are to do with their 
bodies,” said Pierre Lapin. 

“The pool in the wood,” suggested one of the sons ; “there 
is no ice upon it, and it’s not two hundred yards away.” 

“Nobody knows or suspects that they are here ; therefore, 
no search will be made for them,” argued the old man. 

“What do you say to the pool, Mauriette?” asked Pierre 
Lapin. 

“Tt is, perhaps, the best place we could find,” replied the 
woman, after a moment’s consideration ; adding: “But we 
must make very sure that the place is not being watched on 
that side before we venture there.” 

“Where are they now ?” inquired Pierre Lapin. 
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“Tn my room,” replied Mauriette. “When I left them she 
was bathing his wound. I think the ball has shattered his 
right shoulder.” 

“Go and see what they are doing, while I arrange the rest 
with your brothers,” said the Rabbit, rising significantly and 
knocking the ashes out of his pipe preparatory to putting it 
into his pocket. 

Mauriette mounted the stairs leading from the kitchen to 
the first floor of the house, leaving Pierre to settle the parts to 
be played by himself and the two younger Leloirs in the 
meditated murder of Michel Champlain and his companion. 

But before the details of their diabolical scheme had been 
worked out, Mauriette hurriedly reappeared at the stair-head, 
exclaiming :— 

“What's tobe done? The birds have flown !” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
ON-COMING DOOM. 


TuE discovery made by Mauriette filled the whole party with 
consternation. A door opening into an empty granary had 
furnished means of egress from the farm to the flying pair. 
The first idea of the men was to pursue them ; but a moment’s 
reflection discovered the peril involved in such a course of 
action. 

To the mind of Mauriette alone occurred the true explana- 
tion of what had led to the flight of Michel Champlain and 
Justine. The conversation in which their destruction had 
been agreed upon must have been overheard by the girl. 

Such was the fact. Parched with thirst, Michel had sent 
her to beg some wine from Mauriette, and she had reached 
the head of the kitchen stairs at the very moment when the 
mention of the young poacher’s name had produced the agitat- 
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ing effect we have recorded. Struck by this singular result, 
she had paused to listen, and had heard the whole of the 
horrible discussion. 

Michel’s weakness was great from the loss of blood he had 
sustained, and he was suffering excruciating pain from want of 
proper treatment to his wound ; but, from Justine’s terrified 
entreaties, he in a moment gathered that no choice was left 
him between making a supreme effort to escape and of await- 
ing certain death at the hands of Pierre Lapin and his equally 
abominable associates. 

Justine Bourin was robust, nearly as strong as he himself 
when in full possession of his strength. With her aid, almost 
borne by her, indeed, he quitted the farm and plunged into the 
woods, stifling a cry at every step, and took the way towards 
his father’s cottage. 

“There is no use in thinking of following them,” said Pierre 
Lapin. “ He’s off the premises ; and that was what we wanted. 
For his own head’s sake, he'll keep a quiet tongue in it.” 

“Our best security against his splitting,” remarked Mauriette, 
“is that, with his wound still fresh, he will drop down and die 
in the woods, in some hiding-place he is probably making for.” 

“For the present, at all events, we have nothing to fear on 
his account,” replied the Rabbit, adding: “I wish we could 
say as much with regard to the gendarmes.” 

“What ails you, Pierre ?— youare down-hearted without any 
reason,” cried Mauriette. ‘“ You have nothing to fear from the 
gendarmes, I tell you again !” 

“So be it,’ returned Pierre Lapin; “but as soon as they 
have made their search here, I’m off into Belgium, where, with 
the money I got last night, I may be able to live a little in the 
daylight.” 

“T’ll join you there !” cried Mauriette, joyfully. 

The Rabbit then took his gun, which was standing in a 
corner near the fireplace, and mounted to the roof of the house 
through a trap-door. With a lantern in his hand, the old man 
descended to the cellar by a flap in the floor of the kitchen. 

“Pierre is not the man he was before his holiday at Roche- 
fort,” said one of the younger Leloirs. 

“No,” replied his brother ; “the mere idea of feeling a pair 
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of bracelets on his wrists again seems to turn his blood to 
water.” 

“Hold your lying tongues, both of you, or Ill knock your 
heads together!” exclaimed Mauriette, fiercely. “Pierre has 
more courage in his little finger than either of you has in his 
whole carcass !” 

The young men were going to reply angrily, but whatever 
they were about to say was checked by the sound of a shrill 
whistle coming down the chimney—an understood signal. 
Both sprang to their guns and seized them. 

At the same moment, and as the old man was coming up 
from the cellar with a pitcher of wine, Pierre Lapin, risking 
the peril of suffocation, descended the chimney and landed in 
the midst of the burning embers on the hearth. 

“Look out!” cried the Rabbit, breathlessly. “They are 
close to the house !” 

“They ?—who?” demanded Mauriette, instinctively rushing 
to the cellar-flap and re-raising it, after it had been closed by 
her father. 

“The gendarmes !” cried the Rabbit. “TI recognised them 
by their bearing, though they are not in uniform.” 

“Quick, Pierre, quick!” cried Mauriette ; “and take care 
to close the trap above you after you get into the vat ; plenty 
of air will reach you through the wooden tap, and by the same 
means you will be able to hear all that passes in the cellar.” 

Without any further interchange of words, Pierre Lapin 
disappeared down the ladder communicating with the cellar, 
of which Mauriette closed the flap. 

The gendarmes, whose approach to the farmhouse had been 
discovered by the Rabbit, were three in number, and they 
were accompanied by a young man in a blouse—Jean Blane, it 
need hardly be said. 

Greatly astonished had been the young shepherd at finding 
himself detained in custody; at nightfall, however, the 
brigadier had explained to him that his confinement was due 
only to necessary precaution; and that had immediately 
reassured him. 

At the hour agreed on, which was nine o’cleck, the brigadier 
and the gendarme Martin, accompanied by Jean Blanc, joined 
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Michel Legrain at a spot he had indicated. At such a time 
the chances of meeting with anyone abroad were remote— 
anyone with an honest purpose, that is to say. 

Silently the little troop had, under cover of the woods, 
drawn near to the Leloirs’ farm ; but, before moving into the 
open, the gendarmes had halted for a moment. 

The piercing sight of Michel Legrain had noticed the glitter 
of something upon the roof of the farmhouse. During a 
momentary opening in the clouds the light of the moon 
had struck upon the barrels of the gun in Pierre Lapin’s 
hands, 

“Is there a weathercock on the house?” asked the brigadier, 
who had also caught sight of the passing gleam. 

“No,” replied Michel Legrain ; “ there’s a man on the roof 
keeping watch.” 

“Aha!” cried the brigadier ; “I take that to be a sign that 
Pierre Lapin at least is there.” 

“You can’t do better than slip a ball into your carbine,” said 
Michel Legrain to the brigadier and the gendarme Martin. 
“Tf our man is there—as I suspect he is—he will not give in 
without a struggle.” 

“You won’t see him when you first go in,” observed Jean 
Blane. 

“Why not ?” asked the brigadier, 

“ Because he'll be hidden in the wine-vat in the cellar.” 

“T can’t imagine how a man can hide in a wine-vat without 
drowning himself,” remarked the brigadier. 

“Unless there were no wine in it,” suggested the gendarme 
Martin. 

“We shall find out the truth of the matter before we’ve 
done,” said Michel Legrain. ‘“ Let us push on to the house.” 

Ten minutes later they knocked for admittance at the farm- 
house door. 

Within they heard sounds of conversation and laughter ; at 
the same time a dog barked. 

“Be quiet, Pharamond!” cried a voice. The dog relapsed 
into silence. Presently the door was opened. 

Michel Legrain entered first, and found the three Leloirs 
seated at table, on which were the remains of supper, which, 
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apparently, Mauriette had been engaged in clearing away 
when she was called off to open the door. 

“Good evening all,” said Michel Legrain, cheerily. 

“Sportsmen !” cried old Leloir, with surprise. 

“ Are you blind, father?” said Mauriette ; “these gentlemen 
are gendarmes !” 

“Pray excuse me,” replied the old man, bowing, “not seeing 
your uniform. But,” he added, looking closely at Jean Blane, 
“it seems to me that I know the face of this young man ?” 

“Of course you do, father,” said Mauriette; “he’s the 
shepherd up at poor M. Duprez’s farm.” 

Jean Blane had doubtless learned his lesson, for at the 
mention of his late master’s name he began to cry. 

“Yes” he blubbered, “and these gentlemen want to make 
it out that it was I who did it.” 

“Did what ?” asked the old man, politely offering seats to 
the gendarmes. 

“Murdered M. Duprez,” replied the young shepherd, in the 
same tone of voice. 

“Aha!” cried the old man, at the same time raising the 
blouse worn by Jean Blane, upon whose wrists Michel Legrain 
had placed a pair of handcuffs, with the free consent of the 
young shepherd, who, at sight of his fettered hands, burst out 
crying afresh, 

“But,” said Mauriette, pointedly, “‘these gentlemen have not 
come here without an object ?” 

“Certainly not, my beauty,” replied the brigadier, who 
could be gallant upon occasion. 

“And I very strongly suspect what it is has brought you 
here,” continued Mauriette. 

“Do you?” said Michel Legrain, taking the chair which old 
Leloir had placed for him, but, as if unintentionally, moving it 
to such a position near the door that he had only to rise from 
it to bar the passage of anyone who might attempt to quit the 
house. 

“Tf the gentlemen wish for any conversation, they will talk 
more pleasantly over a glass or two of good wine,” suggested 
the old man. 

“Such an offer is not to be refused,” replied the brigadier. 
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“Go down to the cellar and draw us a pitcher of the best,” 
said the old man to his daughter. 

“You had better go yourself, father,” replied Mauriette ; 
“you know exactly from what cask to draw the best wine.” 

“As you please, my dear,” said the old man, cheerfully, 
lighting a lantern and descending into the cellar. 

The brigadier and the gendarmes appeared to be in the 
highest state of good humour. Jean Blanc continued to 
whimper. Assoonas her father had disappeared down the 
ladder, Mauriette said :— 

“Oh, yes, gentlemen, I know what you have come here for, 
and [ll tell you what it is in two words. Poor M. Duprez was 
murdered last night, and our calumniators have not hesitated 
to mix our names up with the dreadful crime ; but, fortunately 
for us, there are plenty of people to witness that I was at 
church all the evening, and that my father and two brothers 
spent their whole evening, down to a late hour at night, at the 
cabaret in the village.” 

“Oh, my dear,’ said the gallant brigadier, “don’t be under 
any uneasiness ; nobody thinks of accusing you.” 

““T know very well that nobody can do that!” replied 
Mauriette, boldly ; “but that does not prevent their accusing 
Pierre Lapin—a poor fellow—simply because he once had the 
misfortune to get himself into trouble, when he may or may not 
have been guilty. And they talk ill of me because they choose 
maliciously to say that he is courting me.” 

“There’s no keeping some people’s tongues quict,” observed 
the brigadier. 

“Yes, but what they say comes to this,” continued Mauriette, 
with wonderfully well-acted conviction, “that Pierre Lapin is 
being pursued, and, as a matter of course, my father’s house 1s 
the first in which the gendarmes think of looking for him. Is 
not that the fact ?” 

“No doubt that is the fact,” replied the brigadier, frankly. 

“Well,” said Mauriette, “the house is open to you to search 
—every hole and corner of it,” and she burst into a loud Jaugh. 

Old Leloir returned from the cellar with a pitcher of wine, 
and his daughter set glasses on thie table. 

“ But it is not pleasant,” she added, in continuation of what 
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she had been saying, “to be suspected by everybody about us 
without ever having done any harm toa soul in the country. 
We work from year's end to year’s end, and find it as much as 
we can do to make both ends meet—and only to be cailed 
thieves and I don’t know what else.” 

Jean Blane, who had still gone on whimpering, checked the 
expression of his misery to say :— 

“Tt is because of that story about the cattle-dealer.” 

“Ah!” cried Mauriette, “I know what is said about him, 
poor man; but, as truly as I’m standing here, he quitted our 
house at daybreak, taking with him all the money he brought 
into it with the exception of two francs, which he gave us in 
payment for his supper and bed.” 

While speaking she had filled the glasses, and the brigadier, 
before drinking, said, in his most friendly manner :— 

“The best proof of your innocence is that you have all 
been left in quiet by Justice, so it is not on account of that 
affair that we are paying you this visit.” 

“Oh, for whatever purpose you have come,” said the old 
man, “you may search as much as you please ; you will no 
more find Pierre Lapin than you will find the bones of the 
cattle-dealer.” 

“You must not be angry with us,” replied the brigadier, 
“but it is necessary that we should do our duty.” 

“To whatever you please—you have our free consent,” 
cried Mauriette. 

“My comrade and I will just give a look over the house,” 
said the brigadier. 

‘‘Commence where you like,” returned the old man. 

“Our other comrade will stay here—and nobody must leave 
the house,” said the brigadier. 

Michel Legrain remained seated near the door, his eyes never 
for a moment wandering from Mauriette. 

The three Leloirs remained in the kitchen under guard of 
Michel, who had laid a hand upon Jean Blane’s shoulder. 
Lighted by Mauriette, the brigadier and the gendarme Martin 
mounted the stairs to the upper parts of the house, where they 
appeared to examine every room and article of furniture with 
the most suspicious scrutiny, Mauriette, the while, finding 
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great difficulty in restraining a strong inclination to laugh at 
the eagerness and persistency of their inquisition. 

““We have had our labour for our pains,” said the brigadier, 
on returning to the kitchen with the gendarme Martin; “and 
J think we have nothing else to do here.” 

“As you please, brigadier,” said Michel Legrain, adding, as 
if expressing an after-thought: “‘ By the way, there is the cellar 
we have not seen.” 

Mauriette unhesitatingly raised the flap from the floor and 
took up the lantern which her father had placed, still alight, 
on a dresser. i 

“Till go down first, brigadier,” said Michel Legrain; “our 
comrade will remain up here. You come with us,” he said 
to Jean Blane. 

“What for ?” whimpered the young shepherd. 

“Because you are my prisoner, and I don’t intend to lose 
sight of you,” replied the gendarme. 

Mauriette led the way down the ladder, holding the lantern 
for those who were following. 

The most conspicuous objects on the floor of the cellar were 
a number of empty wine casks. 

“There does not appear to be anything suspicious here,” 
remarked the brigadier. 

“Except this wine-vat,” said Michel Legrain, in a peculiar 
tene of voice. 

“We are sold!” cried Mauriette, dashing the lantern upon 
the ground, and extinguishing the hght within it. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE CELLARS SECRET. 


Atmost simultaneously with the act of throwing down the 
lantern, Mauriette, with the vigour and lightness of a cat, had 
remounted the ladder and closed the trap-door upon the 
gendarmes and Jean Blane. | 

H 
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On hearing the ery “We are sold!” raised by the woman, 
the gendarme Martin had sprung to his feet; but, before he 
had time to draw his sword, the two sons of Leloir, who had 
been sitting with their father silently by the fire, rushed upon 
him, and, in a moment, overpowered and threw him upon the 
floor. 

“Bravo, boys!” cried Mauriette ; “this time we will do for 
them all!” 

And while her brothers and her father held down the 
struggling gendarme, she drew from one side of the kitchen a 
heavy oaken bin, in which the dough for the family bread was 
raised, and placed it upon the trap-door, so as to offer a strong 
resistance in the event of the imprisoned gendarmes dis- 
covering the ladder and endeavouring to remount by it to the: 
kitchen. 

This precaution taken, she took a stout rope which was 
hanging by the chimney-side and threw it across to her brothers 
and the old man. 

“That will serve to secure him for the present,” she cricd. 

In the course of a few seconds the unfortunate gendarme lay 
upon his back, helplessly bound hand and foot. 

As soon as this had been done, Mauriette stooped over the 
trap-door in the floor, and called loudly :— 

“To work, Pierre!” 

The import of this direction to the Rabbit was that he 
‘should come forth from his place of concealment and do his 
best to demolish the groping gendarmes. As for herself, she 
‘seized her father’s gun, crying, with a sort of savage 
‘enjoyment :— 

“T must Kill one of them myself!” 

The three men appeared to understand her intentions 
-almost instinctively, and lifted the trap-door to the extent of 
‘a few inches ; she inserted the barrel of the gun and fired into 
‘the cellar below. 

A sharp cry came from out the darkness. 

“Vou have alucky hand, my dear,” cried the old man. 

Each of the Leloirs had a gun of his own; two remained 
“undischarged, and the gendurme Martin could not stir hand ‘or 
‘foot in defence of his comrades. 
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Assisted by her father, Mauriette pushed aside the heavy 
dough bin and raised the cellar-flap for her brothers to 
discharge their guns. Four shots, for their weapons were 
double-barrelled, were fired almost simultaneously. 

Once more a sharp cry rose from the black depths of the 
cellar. 

“Hit again !” cried the old man, exultingly. 

After listening for a few seconds, Mauriette opened the trap- 
door fully. Funereal silence reigned in the cellar. The old 
man gave utterance to his peculiar laugh, while his daughter 
found a second lantern and Jit it. 

“What is Pierre about, that he does not show himself ?” she 
exclaimed, impatiently. 

A sound resembling a dying moan was heard. 

“The last of them giving up the ghost!” chuckled the old 
man. 

“We'll see,’ replied Mauriette, preparing to descend the 
ladder. 

“Wait till we have reloaded the guns,” said one of her brothers. 

“Bah ! you never had more courage than a hare !” she cried ; 
“if any one of them is still living, /’7/ deal with him,” she 
added, snatching up a long-bladed carving-knife from the 
kitchen dresser. 

Meanwhile, what had occurred in the cellar ? 

For amoment the suddenness of Mauriette’s proceedings com- 
pletely diseconcerted the brigadier, who could not refrain from 
exclaiming :— 

“Wearetrapped!” | 

“But not caught,” replied Michel Legrain, quickly. 

The brave gendarme, as well as his superior, saw at a glance 
the immensity of the peril in which they had so unexpectedly 
been placed ; but, fortunately, he as quickly recognised the 
best means for at least diminishing the impending danger. 

Jean Blanc, from whose wrists he had slipped the handcuffs 
as soon as the cellar floor was reached, had led him to feel 
quite certain that the wine-vat, which took up almost the 
whole of one side of the cellar, was a receptacle for something 
more than wine. From what the young shepherd had heard 
with reference to the safe concealment of the boar which he 
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had helped Pierre Lapin to carry to the farmhouse, he clearly 
gathered that within the vat a hiding-place had been in- 
geniously contrived. 

Striking a lucifer match, Michel Legrain made a hasty 
examination of the vat, and in a moment noticed that the 
wooden tap was turned in such a way that, had there been 
wine in the lower portion of the vat, it must have run out; 
from this fact he concluded that the tap was intended only as 
a blind, and that the lower half of the vat was designed for 
other purposes than that of holding wine. 

Rapidly climbing to the top of the vat, which reached nearly 
to the rafters of the floor above, and striking another lucifer 
match, he explored the head with his hands and succeeded in 
tracing the outline of a trap, large enough to give admission to 
aman. That Pierre was secreted in the lower half of the vat 
he had now no doubt whatever. 

But before he had time to push his examination further, the 
gun-shot fired by Mauriette resounded through the cellar. In 
an instant he sprang to the brigadier and Jean Blanc, and drew 
them under the ladder, uttering, as he did so, a loud cry, as if 
he had been struck by a bullet. 

Four shots were presently fired, and again Michel Legrain 
uttered a moan, long-drawn, as of a person mortally wounded. 

Then it was that, after listening and hearing no living 
sound, the Leloirs had concluded that the gendarmes were 
all dead, and, led by Mauriette, had descended into the 
cellar. 

Following each other closely, they had reached to the middle 
of the ladder, when it was suddenly thrown down hy a vigorous 
push given to it by Michel Legrain and the brigadier. 

Mauriette fell first, and again the cellar was plunged into 
darkness by the extinction of the light in the lantern. At the 
same moment the two younger Leloirs were seized by the 
throat and held down by the brigadier and Jean Blane. A 
terrible struggle ensued. 

“Help, father!—help!” cried Mauriette, whom Michel 
Legrain had seized, defending himself as well as he could 
against her furious attempts to disable him with the knife she 
still retained in her grasp. 
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The young shepherd, seeing clearly that if the gendarmes 
were overpowered it would be all over with himself, sprang to 
the assistance of Michel Legrain ; and with his help, in spite 
of having received several cuts from the fury’s knife, the 
gendarme succeeded in throwing her down. 

As the trap-door above had been left open, light from the 
kitchen entered the cellar feebly, but sufficiently to enable the 
combatants to distinguish one another. 

As to the Leloirs, having already discharged their guns, they 
could only use them as clubs. The brigadier had succeeded 
in drawing his sword, but neither he nor Michel Legrain had 
thought it well to employ their carbines. 

“We must take them alive,” the latter said. 

Suddenly, an unexpected reinforcement came to their aid. 

The gendarme Martin appeared at the opening of the floor 
above them ; he had contrived to free himself from his bonds. 

While the struggle was going on in the cellar, the brave 
fellow, with stoical courage, had rolled himself along the floor 
to the hearth, and, in spite of the pain it cost him, had 
burned the cord with which his wrists were fastened. His 
hands free, he had speedily liberated his legs ; and had then 
sprung to the open trap. 

“T’m coming, comrades !” he cried. 

“Ropes! Ropes!” exclaimed Michel Legrain. 

Martin threw down to him those from which he had a 
moment before freed his limbs, and sprang into the cellar. 

From that moment victory appeared to be assured to the 
gendarmes. The Leloirs—father and sons—were overcome, and 
Mauriette’s terrible carving-knife had escaped from her 
murderous hand. 

Jean Blanc had bravely played his part in the struggle, and 
held the old man beneath his knee when the gendarme 
Martin sprang into the cellar. 

But as the gendarmes were binding Mauriette and hand- 
cuffing the three men, a startling diversion in favour of the 
momentarily vanquished took place, and the battle recom- 
menced, ; 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
CRIME’S DREAD PENALTY. 


From his hiding-place in the lower part of the wine-vat— 
where he crouched amid the dried remains of the unfortunate 
cattle-dealer murdered years before—Pierre Lapin, through 
the opening in the wooden tap, had heard with sufticient 
distinctness to comprehend all that was passing in the cellar. 

On hearing Michel Legrain’s pointed reference to the vat, 
followed instantly by Mauriette’s exclamation and flight, he 
had started, under the conviction that the place of his con- 
cealment had been discovered by the gendarmes ; the rapidly 
succeeding discharge of the guns fired from the kitchen, 
resulting seemingly in the death or absolute disablement of 
the gendarmes, had, however, induced him to pause before 
quitting his hiding-place. 

From the overthrow of the ladder, and the desperate struggle 
which had ensued, he had at once divined the ruse employed 
by the gendarmes ; but still in the hope that the Leloirs would 
beable to master their opponents, he had refrained from joining 
in the fray. But at length the exclamations of the combatants 
told him clearly that this hope was in imminent danger of 
being disappointed, and that his choice lay between allowing 
himself to be captured like a rat in a trap, and taking his 
chance of escaping with his friends. 

Without further hesitation, therefore, he quitted his hidine- 
place, armed with an axe—the terrible weapon he had employed 
in the murder of M. Duprez on the previous night—and sprang 
upon the floor of the cellar. 

“Strike! Strike, Pierre!” cried Mauriette, who had instantly 
recognised his presence, at the same moment, by an almost 
superhuman effort, succeeding in wresting her hands from the 
rope with which Michel Legrain was endeavouring to bind her, 
and again seizing the murderous carving-knife which had for 
a moment fallen from her grasp. 

Pierre Lapin sprang towards the brigadier and struck at 
him ; but the gendarme fortunately succeeded in avoiding the 
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blow, and Lapin, overborne by the violence of his effort, fell 
forward heavily to the ground. 

Uttering a frightful oath, Pierre Lapin endeavoured to 
recover his feet ; but before he was able to effect his intention 
there was a flash, the report of a firearm, and a bullet struck 
him full in the chest. 

The shot had been fired by the gendarme Martin, who 
thought the time had arrived for him to make use of his 
carbine. 

“You shal] not take me living!” cried Mauriette, defending 
herself behind some of the empty wine casks. 

But the words were hardly out of her lips before she was 
reduced to helplessness by a vigorous blow with the butt of 
his carbine, delivered by the gendarme Martin upon her right 
arm, causing her to drop the deadly knife she was flourishing. 
A moment afterwards Jean Blane sprang upon her, threw her 
upon the ground, and held her there securely. 

The three Leloirs, firmly bound with ropes, were no less 
completely in the power of Justice. 

Pierre Lapin lay writhing upon the earth, pouring impreca- 
tions upon the gendarmes. 

“You've done for me,” he cried, with savage irony ; “but 
you have overdone your work, for—fools that you are—you 
have robbed the guillotine !” 

Their prisoners all solidly secured, the three gendarmes and 
Jean Blane consulted as to the next step to be taken. 

“Tl hasten to the village and bring back a reinforcement,” 
said the young shepherd, who had escaped injury, while all 
three of the gendarmes had been more or less seriously 
wounded or hurt in their struggles with the terrible Leloirs, 
and especially with Mauriette. 

The proposition of the young shepherd was accepted, and he 
set off, mounted upon the only horse kept upon the farm. 

Within an hour Jean Blane returned, accompanied by a 
justice of the peace, two rural policemen, and several of the 
inhabitants of the village, armed with guns, who had spon- 
taneously placed themselves at his disposal. 

Meanwhile, the gendarmes, having first assured themselves 
that the only outlet from the cellar was the trap-door in the 
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floor of the kitchen, left their prisoners, mounted by means of 
the replaced ladder to the kitchen, and washed and dressed 
their wounds as well as they could. 

When the magistrate arrived, the prisoners were brought 
from the cellar one by one. 

Pierre Lapin was not dead, but continued, in a semi-delirious 
manner, to imprecate and glory in the murder he had com- 
mitted on the previous night. 

Before quitting the mysterious farmhouse, a thorough 
examination of the wine-vat was made by the gendarmes, 
resulting in the discovery of the cattle-dealer’s remains. 

A few lines more are all that will be needed to relate what 
remains untold of the history of the infamous Leloir family, 
and of their not less infamous confederate, Pierre Lapin. 

The case of the’ cattle-dealer, which, notwithstanding the 
discovery made in the wine-vat, it would have been extremely 
difficult for Justice to have brought to a successful issue as 
against the Leloirs, was cleared of difficulty in a most unex- 
pected manner. On learning that Pierre Lapin was to be 
charged with being concerned in the murder, Mauriette had 
vehemently protested that he had not been at the farm 
when the deed was committed ; and, under examination, she 
revealed all she knew of what had passed on the occasion of 
‘the murder. 

Into the details of the trial, before the Assize Court of 
Auxerre, there is no need to enter. The accused presented a 
shocking spectacle of discord and brutal selfishness, each 
endeavouring to evade the penalty of his crimes by denouncing 
the other. But the verdict of the jury was terrible in its 
justice. 

Old Leloir and Pierre Lapin were condemned to death. 
Extenuating circumstances were admitted in regard to 
Mauriette, who was sentenced to perpetual. imprisonment. 
Her two brothers were sent to hard labour for life. 

Long before this result was attained, Georges Duprez, it 
need hardly be said, had been set at liberty, and restoration 
made of the 50,000 franes found upon Pierre Lapin, the proceeds 
of the robbery of M. Duprez’s strong-box. 

It now becomes necessary that we should go back to the 
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moment when, to escape impending assassination, Michel 
Champ!ain and Justine Bourin had fled from the farmhouse. 

As Mauriette had rightly surmised, the young poacher had 
been desperately wounded in the left shoulder, and the pain 
and loss of blood he had endured had left him but a very 
small residue of strength for the task of reaching his father’s 
cottage, not less than four miles away by the nearest route, 
but still further by the only path it would be safe for him to 
follow. 

tage and indignation helped awhile to sustain him, and he 
vowed that if his life were spared he would devote the rest of 
it to shooting down Pierre Lapin and the whole of the Leloirs 
wherever he could find them. 

Justine, whose terror gave place to indignation scarcely less 
savage, made no attempt to turn him from this resolution, 
but rather encouraged him in it. 

Compelled to seek the most unfrequented paths in the 
forest, they had escaped notice from the party of gendarmes 
who were approaching the farmhouse at the very time they 
were flying from it, and during the long hours which it took 
them to reach Jean Champlain’s cottage, it was their fortune 
not to meet with a living soul. 

Three times Michel Champlain fainted on the way from pain 
and exhaustion, but on recovering consciousness contrived to 
go forward again, supported by his vigorous companion. 

By the time they had, in this horrible manner, arrived within 
half a mile of the old poacher’s dwelling, the limit of Michel’s 
powers of endurance was reached ; he sank once more upon 
the ground insensible, and all the girl’s efforts to restore him 
to consciousness were made in vain. 

For a few moments she was oppressed by the terrifying idea 
that her lover was dead, and a cry for help sprang to her lips ; 
but she remembered, only too well, that to call assistance to 
him was to hand him over to justice. She knelt by his side 
and placed her ear to his chest. 

At first the, beatings of her own heart made it impossible 
for her to decide whether his had ceased to pulsate or not; 
but after awhile she was able to satisfy herself that he was 
still living. She cou'd not see his features, but she felt none 
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the less sure that they were ashen pale. His hands were ice- 
cold, and, to her horror, she ascertained that his ill-bandaged 
wound was bleeding afresh. 

The discovery of this last fact drove her nearly frantic 
with terror, for it told her that if her lover did not receive 
speedy assistance he would assuredly bleed to death where 
he lay. 

She had no exact knowledge of the part of the forest they 
had reached, but a few moments before he had fallen insensible 
Michel Champlain had told her that his father’s cottage stood 
at no great distance in the direction they were going. ‘To find 
this cottage, and bring Jean Champlain to his son’s aid, 
appeared to her to be the only resource left her. 

The fever of alarm lending speed to her steps, she flew 
rather than ran forward, and in an incredibly short space of 
time reached the border of the lake, from which the poacher’s 
cottage was visible. 

A lamp was burning within the dwelling, late as the hour 
was—for day was nearly dawning, and Jean Champlain was 
still up and fully dressed. He had, in fact, not been to bed at 
all that night. 

Towards four o’clock in the morning his blind wife, after 
lying in a sort of half-death for over twenty-four hours, an 
occasional faint moan escaping from her still lips being the 
sole signs of life exhibited by her, had suddenly returned to 
consciousness, and partly raised herself in her bed. 

“Jean!” she cried, with a sharpness of intonation that, 
coming so startlingly out of the darkness and silence of the 
room in which she was lying, seemed to have in it something 
supernatural as it fell upon her husband’s ears, where he sat 
by the nearly expired embers on the hearth, vainly searching 
in his mind for the means of extrication from the dangers and 
perplexities of his position. 

Involuntarily he sprang to his feet, for a moment uncertain 
whether his name had actually been pronounced by his wife or 
by the lips of somebody outside the cottage. A cold perspira- 
tion burst forth upon his forehead, as the latter possibility 
presented itself to his mind. 

“Jean,” repeated his wife, in the same strange tone, “light 
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the lamp and bring it to me; it is dark here—and there is 
something I must see—must see!” 

The poacher wiped his clammy brow, and sank back into his 
seat. | 

“She’s mad, and she'll drive me mad, too, if this goes on!” 
he exclaimed, aloud. 

“No, no, Jean,” she cried, hastily, “I am not mad yet, and it 
is that I want to escape from ; but to do that I must see! I 
must see !” 

“To light the lamp will be the only way to pacify her, I 
suppose!” exclaimed the old poacher, rising angrily from his 
chair, and hghting a lamp that stood over the fireplace. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
WHAT THE LIGHT OF THE LAMP REVEALED. 


As in the case of persons who have lost their sight after 
enjoying it for many years, the eyes of the poacher’s wife, 
though absolutely blind to all objects, were yet, in a degree, 
sensible to the rays of light. 

“Bring it nearer! bring it nearer!” she exclaimed, with 
crowing excitement. “It is too far off for me to see clearly ! 
—clearly !—and that is how I must see !” 

With an impatient stamp, Jean Champlain took the lamp 
from the chimney-piece and carried it towards his wife, who 
stretched out her feeble and almost transparent hands, as if 
to take it from him. 

“Put away your hands!” he exclaimed, withdrawing the 
lamp sharply out of her reach ; adding, harshly : “ Do you want 
to burn yourself to death ?” 

“ Not till I have seen!” she almost shrieked, craning forward, 
her gaze upon some object of absorbing interest. 

“Hold the light so that I can see your hands, Jean !—your 


hands !” 
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“Bah !—what mad fancy has got into your head now ?” he 
growled. 

“Tn the full light !—in the full light !” she cried. 

“There, then—they are in the full light,” he said. “ And 
now, as I have humoured your mad fancy, lie down again, and 
go to sleep.” 

“Tye seen! I’ve seen!” she murmured, in a meaning tone, 
and sinking back upon the bed as if exhausted ; and, as the 
poacher turned to carry the lamp back to its place on the 
mantelpiece, she whispered to herself: “No red upon his 
hands—and so I cannot prove his guilt! But Nicolas will tell 
me, when we meet !” 

Jean Champlain had scarcely replaced the lamp, and was 
turning to reseat himself, when the hurried beating of a hand 
upon the cottage door sent a thrill of terror through his whole 
frame. 

“For the love of Heaven, open the door, Jean Champlain !” 

“Who are you?” demanded the old poacher, suspiciously 
crossing the room to the door, which was guarded by a strong 
transverse iron bar. 

“Justine Bourin,” replied the voice beseechingly, “come 
with me into the forest close by. Michel is wounded, and will 
die if you do not come to his aid.” 

For a moment Jean Champlain had suspected that the gen- 
darmes “had sent a woman to the house for the purpose of 
tricking him into opening the door ; but there was an unmis- 
takable tone of sincerity in the girl’s appeal that at once dis- 
armed suspicion. Putting down his gun, without further 
hesitation, he admitted the pale and agitated girl. 

In a few hastily-spoken sentences Justine explained to him 
the situation in which she and Michel had been placed by the 
horrible treachery of Pierre Lapin and the Leloirs, and within 
two minutes they were hurrying to the spot where she had left 
Michel lying. 

The young poacher was still insensible. and apparently had 
not stirred since Justine quitted him; but in the dim light, 
which was beginning to render objects visible, it was to be 
seen that the left side of his dress was saturated with blood. 

“ Ah, he’s dead !” almost shrieked the wretched girl, 
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“Be quiet, without you want to bring the keepers or 
gendarmes down upon us!” exclaimed Jean Champlain, in a 
tone little above a whisper. “ No,” he added, after laying his 
hand upon the region of his son’s heart, “he is not yet dead.” 

They lifted the wounded man, Jean Champlain supporting 
his head and Justine his feet, and as rapidly as possible bore 
him to his father’s dwelling, and laid him on the floor near 
the hearth. 

Then occurred a strange and terrible scene. 

While Jean Champlain and Justine, sobbing hysterically, 
were bent over the young poacher’s motionless body, removing 
a portion of his dress to enable them to get at his wounded 
shoulder, a white and ghostly form moved noisclessly into the 
feebly-lighted room and stopped within a yard or so of them, 
unnoticed by either. 

It was the poacher’s blind wife, who had left her bed and 
approached barefooted, as if in a trance, and now, with her 
sizhtless eyes, stood as if silently watching the work in which 
her husband and the weeping girl were engaged. 

“His wound has ceased to bleed!” cried Justine, in a tone 
of relief. 

Jean Champlain again laid his hand over his son’s heart, 
and, after holding it there for a minute, replied hoarsely to the 
girl’s remark :— 

“His wound will never bleed again-—he’s dead !” 

“ Hold them in the full light now! Hold them in the full 
light now!” cried the blind wife. “I knew I could not join 
my Nicolas till I had seen !—till I had seen the red upon his 
father’s hands !” 

Jean Champlain, his hair rising erect upon his head, and 
Justine, uttering a shriek of wild terror, sprang to their feet 
and gazed upon the awful apparition of the blind mother ; 
only for a moment, ere, without uttering another word, she 
fell forward upon the body of her eldest son. 

Retiring into the furthest corner of the room, Justine, her 
face covered by her hands, now miserably realized the madly 
wilful sacrifice she had made of her life, and saw that her act 
was past recall. 

“What am I to do? I might as well give myself up to 
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the gendarmes as remain here!” cried the old poacher, 
desperately. 

“T cannot possibly stay in this part of the country,” Justine 
said to herself. “I should be insulted—treated like a wild 
beast—killed by my father if he laid hands on me!” 

“Tf I had only some money!” half-soliloquized Jean 
Champlain ; “I might then be able to get away—put the sea 
between me and this accursed spot !” 

The old poacher’s words seemed as if they had been spoken 
in answer to the thought in the girl’s mind. 

" “T, too, want to get away fae here, and I have money 
enonen for both, if you will help me to escape!” exclaimed 
Justine. 

Needless to follow them step by step, for days and weeks, to 
recount the subterfuges they invented, the disguises they 
assumed, until we first introduced them to the reader, on 
board a Channel steamer, and parted with them, in the 
character of father and daughter, engaged in the service of 
Lord Strogan. 


Enp or Part I, 
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PART IL—MATHILDE RAPEAU, 


CHAPTER If. 
A MIDNIGHT SUMMONS. 


DRILLForD is one of those semi-fossilized country towns that 
seem to have gone to sleep ages ago, and never to have 
opened their eyes afterwards. A stranger entering the place and 
looking about him for signs of life, might very fairly be - 
excused for giving himself up to the idea that Drillford is 
under mesmeric influence at least five days out of the seven 
in each week, and only released from its comatose bondage 
on market days and Sundays. 

No one unfamiliar with the private history of its inhabi- 
tants could, by any possibility, offer a credible explanation of 
the ways and means of existence at Drillford. All that meets 
the sight, outwardly at least, is clean, silent, respectable, in so 
marked a degree as to suggest the inference that cleanliness, 
silence, and respectability must suffice to maintain its popu- 
lation. 

When there is no moon, or when the atmospheric conditions 
are unfavourable to its illuminative power, Drillford is dark as 
well as silent after night has closed in upon it, except during 
the three winter months, when it indulges, to a very moderate 
extent, in the luxury of gas. From this regulated obscurity of 
its streets—Drillford has three, the High Street and two off- 
turning thoroughfares—it follows that the red light exhibited 
over the door of the doctor’s house becomes, nightly, a highly 
conspicuous object. 

Towards that significant sign, one dark night, about five 
years back, as the church clock was:striking twelve, in a slow 
and feeble way, asif nodding over its work, aman on horseback, 
leading a second horse, clattered over the stones of Dmillford. 
He was elderly, and, from his dress, might, at a glance, have 
been recognised as an upper servant in some country gentle- 
man’s family. 

Riding rapidly up to the doctor’s door, this invader of the 
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somnolent little town almost threw himself from his horse and 
pulled vigorously at the bright brass knob of the doctor's 
“night bell.” 

But, before any answer is given by the doctor, from an upper 
window of his house, to this hasty and imperative summons, 
it will be convenient if some account is here given of Dr. 
Melsey and his connection with sleepy Drillford. 

He was not a native of the town, but had bought the 
practice, such as it was, of a gentleman who had physicked 
the place for close upon sixty years, and had grown to be 
nearly blind and wholly deaf in the service. Before settling, 
or rather burying, himself in Drillford, Dr. Melsey, who was 
still a young man, had lived and practised in London. 

Highly accomplished in his profession, and endowed with 
personal qualities that might have won for him a prominent 
position in society, the motive must obviously have been a 
very serious one which had caused him to banish himself from 
the great centre of intellectual life. 

The explanation of his conduct is simple enough, however: 
he had given his heart to a woman, who had jilted him under 
circumstances of exceptional deceit and cruelty. 

In his nature there was nothing misanthropical or revenge- 
ful. He was prepared to endure his misfortune manfully, but 
he claimed the right to regulate the conditions of his endurance, 
and the first of these was to withdraw himself from a social 
entourage whose very sympathy would have been a source of 
daily and hourly distress to him. 

To the summons of his nocturnal visitor Dr. Melsey may 
now be permitted to reply. 

“Who is there?” he asked from his bedroom window on the 
second floor of his house. 

“Are you Dr. Melsey?” inquired the man bclow. 

“Yes. What do you want?” 

“Tve come to fetch you without a moment’s delay.” 

“Tl be with you, then, directly,” said the doctor, closing the 
window. 

A few minutes later Dr. Melsey, thoroughly dressed, and 
with his hat on his head, opened the street door. 

“ Where do you come from ?” he asked. 
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“From Moat Hall,” replied the man, “three miles distant ; 
and for fear your own horse might be tired, and in any case 
to save time, I have brought you one of my master’s.” 

“And your master’s name ?” inquired Dr. Melsey, preparing 
to mount. 

“Sir Edgar Clanston.” 

“Ts it he who is ill ?” 

“No, sir; his daughter, Miss Arabelle.” 

“Has she been ill long 2” 

“Only about a week, sir ; that is to say,” added the man, 
dropping his voice as if instinctively, “only about that time as 
far as I have noticed.” 

Something in the manner, more than in the words, of the old 
servant's reply appeared to strike Dr. Melsey, who, instead of 
mounting the horse which was being held for him, released his 
upraised foot from the stirrup and, bidding the man wait a 
moment, re-entered the house with a latch-key and returned, 
in the course of a few seconds, bearing a small mahogany box 
in his hand. 

Quickly seating himself in the saddle, the doctor rode 
rapidly out of Drillford with his guide. 

“Was it Sir Edgar who sent you for me?” he inquired, in 
continuation of the conversation he had momentarily inter- 
rupted. 

“No, sir,” replied the man, uxeasily ; “Sir Edgar knows 
nothing about it.” 

“Sir Edgar does not know that his daughter is ill!” repeated 
the doctor in astonishment. 

“Not yet, sir,” said the man, with growing agitation. “If 
I have come to you, sir,” he went on, “‘it is because you bear 
the reputation of a man who may be trusted—and—and it 
would have been better to allow my young mistress to die 
even than to have called in any doctor who could not be—could 
not be--trusted.” 

“ixplain yourself clearly ; there is evidently something in 
this case which I ought to know—besides the nature of your 
young mistress’s actual illness,” said the doctor. 

“Tl tell you all I can, sir,” replied the old servant. ‘“ Down 
to a year ago, Miss Arabelle was one of the healthiest as well 
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as most beautiful young ladies in the whole country. At 
twelve years old she could ride better than her father, and 
passed most of her days shooting in the preserves about the 
Hall like a man; Sir Edgar, indeed, often said that she was 
more like a boy than a girl, and it would have surprised nobody 
who knew her if she had taken to wearing boy’s clothes 
instead of her own. She was gaiety itself. 

“Weli, sir,” the old servant went on, “I don’t know what 
ill-wind has blown upon us during the past year; Miss 
Arabelle never laughs now, except in her father’s presence— 
and that, as I can see, only to throw dust in his eyes.” 

“ Ah, indeed !” said the doctor. 

“She goes out shooting as usual, but she now often comes 
back with an empty game-bag; and I have more than once 
come upon her sitting at the edge of a wood, sad and ready 
to cry.” 

“‘ How long has she been laid up 2?” 

“Tt is only to-day that she has taken to her bed; but now 
she is dying.” 

“Dying!” exclaimed the doctor, in astonishment. 

The old servant went on :— 

“ Sir Edgar has been called to London on business, and will 
not return home for a week. Until his departure this morning 
she had constrained herself to go out shooting daily as usual; 
but as soon as she was sure that her father had left the 
Hall she shut herself up in her room with her old nurse, 
my wife, who has sent me for you, without letting anybody 
else at the Hall know that their young mistress needed a 
doctor.” 

Dr. Melsey became very thoughtful and asked no further 
questions, but rode forward at an accelerated pace towards the 
Hall, the path taken by his guide being through a pine wood 
abutting upon the moat which gave its name to the home of 
Sir Edgar Clanston, an old and stately mansion of Tudor 
architecture. 

At length the doctor broke silence. 

“ Are we far from the Hall?” he inquired. 

“Not far now. We are on the land of the Holbrooks just 
here, but in a few minutes we shall be on Sir Edgar’s estate,” 
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replied the old servant. “The way I’ve brought you saves a 
mile, or I would not have crossed their land.” 

The tone in which the man spoke the last few words was 
expressive of such deep-rooted aversion, if not of positive 
hatred, as to cause the doctor to start in his saddle. 

“Who are the Holbrooks, for whom you seem to entertain a 
strong antipathy ?” he asked. 

“Who are they? Ah, you have not lived in this part of the 
country long, or you would have learned that the Moat Hall 
and The Grange hounds don’t run in couples,” replied the old 
servant, sharply. 

“The two families are at variance ?” 

“Have been so for two or three generations, and will be so 
for two or three generations to come!” exclaimed the old 
man. 

“But what is the cause of their unfriendliness ?” 

“That I am not free to tell you,” replied the old servant. 

“You know what it is, then 2?” 

“Yes ; but it is my master’s secret, and not my own.” 

“Then, of course, I’ll not ask you to betray it,” said the 
doctor. “But you yourself appear to nourish something like 
hatred for these Holbrooks ?” 

“The son! Yes; I hate Ronald Holbrook!” cried the 
old man, almost fiercely. “I am an honest man, sir, and I 
have never willingly done harm to a living soul; but there 
are times when, if I came upon him with a loaded gun in my 
hands—— ” 

“Come, come, my friend,” said the doctor, who had a pre- 
sentiment that the conversation in which he had been en- 
gaged had more than an indirect connection with the circum- 
stances which had led to his being so pressingly summoned to 
Moat Hall. “Come, come. You are too much a man of 
sense to give way to a blind hatred of that sort. What has 
this Ronald Holbrook ever done to injure you ?” 

“To me, nothing. But I hate him because my master hates 
him.” 

The doctor for the moment made no further remark, but 
again relapsed into silent reflection. 

A few minutes later they reached a bridge over the moat, 
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but their passage was for a while barred by a wrought-iron 
gate. 

“We are at the back of the Hall,” said the old servant, “and 
if you will wait here a few minutes I will return with the key 
of the gate and admit you this way, so that none of the 
servants may know of your arrival.” 

Without offering any objection to the proposed arrangement, 
the doctor dismounted and the servant rode away, leading the 
second horse. 

Scarcely was the doctor left alone before the sound of some- 
thing moving in a dry ditch a few feet from him attracted his 
attention. 

“Who is there?” he cried. | 

An indistinct form bounded out of the darkness of the ditch, 
and the astonished doctor discerned a man standing before 
him. 

“Fear nothing,” cried this person, eager'y ; “I am neither a 
thief nor a poacher.” 


CITAPTER It. 
THE DOCTOR’S SECRET. 


THOUGH it was impossible for the doctor to distinguish the 
features of his interlocutor, he was able to observe that he 
carried a gun upon his shoulder ; the stranger’s bearing and 
the tone of his voice, however, instantly dissipated in the 
doctor's mind all fear of aggressiveness on the part of this 
person. 

“Who are you, sir?” he demanded. 

“One whose sole hope is in you,” replied the stranger, in a 
voice that trembled with agitation. 

Dark as was the night, the doctor had no great difficulty in 
seeing that a gentleman, still young, was before him, habited 
in a suit of grey tweed. 
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“You are Dr. Melsey, I believe ?” said the stranger. 

“That is my name,” replied the doctor. 

“Then, ‘ continued the other, “I may tell you my name—it 
is Ronald Holbrook.” 

The doctor started involuntarily. 

“Only afew minutes are at my disposal,” the young man 
went on, speaking in a supplicatory tone ; “ when the man who 
bas just left you comes back, I shall—be obliged to tly from 
this spot.” 

“What is it you desire of me, Mr. Holbrook?” asked the 
doctor. 

“First, your word of honour that you will not tell a soul 
that you have met me to-night.” 

“T freely pledge you my honour.” 

“Thanks. Now listen to me. You are going to the Hail 
yonder?” 

‘ce Yes.” 

“You have been sent for in urgent haste—on account of 
Miss Clanston, who is—dangerously ill 2” 

“How did you know that ?” asked the doctor, hastily. 

“Tor the last five hours,” replied the young gentleman, “I 
have lain hidden in this ditch, my eyes riveted upon the light 
which you see above the trees on the other side of the moat— 
which comes from her chamber !” 

“ But, sir—that does not tell me——” 

“Oh!” cried Ronald Holbrook, ‘does not my agitation 
indicate to you clearly enough the—the deep interest I take in 
her condition ?” 

“Can I have mistaken your name, sir?” asked the doctor ; 
“did I rightly understand you to say that you are Ronald 
Holbrook, of The Grange ?” 

“You have not in the least misunderstood me, sir; that is 
my name.” 

“And you are—deeply interested in the condition of Miss 
Clanston ?” 

“* My life hangs upon hers !” 

“ Pardon me—but——” 

“Oh!” cried Ronald Holbrook, with an accent of bitterness, 
“| know what you are going to say: the Clanstons and the 
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Holbrooks are the Montagues and Capulets of this part of the 
country ?” 

“T have, indced, heard something to that effect,” replied the 
doctor. 

“Then recall to mind the miserable story of the last 
representatives of the two hate-sundered houses!” cried the 
young man. 

“But,” hazarded the doctor, “since you love Sir Edgar 
Clanston’s daughter——” 

“Hush!” exclaimed Ronald, in eager alarm ; “do not utter 
that word—it will bring misfortune upon you!” 

“T was about to say—that you must know the nature of her 
illness?” said the doctor. 

“You will presently see for yourself,” the young man almost 
sobbed. ‘‘ Save her—save her—for the love of Heaven !” 

As he spoke, Ronald Holbrook seized the doctor’s hand and 
wrung it, as if he strove to convey by that pressure an appeal 
beyond the power of words to express. 

“T promise you I will do all that lies within the compass of 
my skill,” returned the doctor, greatly moved by the young 
man’s manifest distress. 

Ronald continued :— 

“T do not know at what hour you may quit the Hall; but 
that matters nothing. Do you remember to have crossed a 
shallow brook, a few minutes before reaching this spot }” 

“Yes, I remember having done so.” 

“That brook forms the boundary between the two estates 
of the Clanstons and the Holbrooks : when you return, you 
will find me seated on the furthermost bank.” 

At that moment the sound of someone crossing the moat- 
bridge was heard. 

“Here comes the man who fetched you,” said Ronald, 
hastily. “ He will admit you to the Hall by the gate. Good- 
Pie go" awhile; and may Heaven lend its aid to your 
skill !’ 

Springing into the deep obscurity of the dry ditch from 
which he had emerged, he was in a moment out of sight. 


The next instant a key turned in the bridge gate and the 
gate itself was opened. 
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“Are you there, doctor?” demanded the old servant in a 
low tone. 

“Yes,” replied Dr. Melsey. 

“ Alone ?” 

“Quite alone. What makes you ask that 2” 

“Strange!” said the old man. “Did you hear nobody 
speaking just now, as I crossed the bridge ?” 

“ Nobody.” 

“T could have sworn I heard you talking with somebody,” 
persisted the old servant, vainly trying to penetrate the dark- 
ness shrouding everything beyond the gate. 

“T have seen nobody since you left me,” returned the doctor, 
remembering his pledge to Ronald Holbrook. 

“It appeared to me that I even heard the cracking of 
branches ; but, since you say so, [ must have been mistaken. 
Come this way, sir, and walk as noiselessly as you can, so 
that nobody in the Hall may have any suspicion of your 
arrival. But make haste, sir; for my wife tells me that if 
my young mistress is to be saved there is not a moment to be 
lost !” 

In the course of a few minutes the young doctor was 
introduced into the chamber of his suffering patient. 

What followed need not be detailed ; suffice it for the present 
to say that all danger to the life of the heiress of Moat Hall 
was averted ; and that when in the grey dawn he quitted the 
mansion to which he had been conducted with so much caution 
and mystery, Dr. Melsey was the depositary of a momentous 
secret. 

Ten days later, when Sir Edgar, whose business had detained 
him in London somewhat longer than he had counted on, 
returned to his home, he found his daughter apparently as 
well as ever, leading her ordinary daily life in.the game- 
stocked woods surrounding the Hall. 

Two years passed, by which time Arabelle Clanston had 
attained her twenty-second year of age and the full develop- 
ment of her youthful beauty. 

The young gentlemen of the neighbourhood, who did not 
know her except by sight, said that she was proud and ill- 
mannered ; but those who knew her well—the poor especially 
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—aflirmed that a kinder and sweeter-natured lady was hot 
to be found on earth. 

A reputation scarcely less excellent was enjoyed by Ronald 
Holbrook and his widowed mother, from whose door the needy 
never went away empty-handed. 

During the time which had elapsed since the mysterious 
summons of Dr. Melsey to Moat Hall, nothing had transpired 
to endanger the safe keeping of the weighty secret with which 
he had permitted himself to be charged ; but, very often, at 
day-close, a farm-labourer taking a short way through the 
woods to his home, came upon the young master of The Grange, 
seated sadly by the brookside, his dog at his feet, his gun 
between his knees, and his eyes turned wistfully towards the 
home of Arabelle, the ivy-covered walls of which were visible 
through the intervening trees. 

It was after one of these dreamy vigils, continued until the 
moon had risen high, that Ronald was bending his steps slowly 
homewards through the pine wood formerly traversed by Dr. 
Melsey and his agitated guide. The month was November, 
and the trees, though not bare of foliage, were not so closely 
ranged as to shut out all the moon’s light from his path. 

Suddenly his dog, which had been moving a few paces in 
advance, halted and sniffed the air significantly. His master, 
who imagined that the intelligent beast had scented game of 
some kind, continued on his way, calling to the dog to follow 
him ; but the animal paid no heed to the word of command. 

This demonstration was so marked, and so at variance with 
the ordinary behaviour of his dog, as to cause Ronald to turn 
from his path in the direction to which the animal was 
pointing. 

He had not advanced more than twenty yards into the 
depths of the wood when a sight met his eyes which caused a 
cold perspiration to burst from his forehead and the hair to 
rise upon his head. , 

At the foot of a gigantic pine lay stretched the form of a 
woman ! 
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CHAPTER IIL. 
A POACHERS DAUGHTER. 


So completely motionless and apparently rigid was the form 
upon which his terrified eyes rested, that Ronald Holbrook 
felt, no doubt, that he was looking upon a corpse; but, after 
the first moment of affright was passed, he approached and 
bent over the insensible woman. 

Her hands were deadly cold. He shook her gently, but she 
showed no sign of life. Finally, he placed his hand upon the 
region of her heart and discovered a feeble pulsation. 

At least, the poor creature was not dead. But how had she 
come to be in such a desert spot, and in such a piteous con- 
dition ? 

Her only article of apparel was a tattered cotton gown. She 
had dark-brown hair of extraordinary length, matted and 
tangled from neglect ; but Ronald observed that the soles of 
her bare feet were as hard as stone, affording certain proof that 
she had never worn shoes. 

By the light of the moon, which for a few minutes fell 
directly upon her where she lay, he was able to observe that 
her frame was thin and nervous, and that her face, which was 
that of a young woman, had in its general effect something of 
wild beauty. 

While making these hasty observations Ronald Holbrook 
had done what he could to recall the poor creature to conscious- 
ness by chafing her hands and temples, and, at last, by forcing 
into her mouth a few drops of brandy from a flask which 
always formed part of his shooting accoutrement. 

The revivifying effect of the strong stimulant was almost 
instantly apparent. The hands of the hitherto motionless 
woman were suddenly raised to her throat as if obeying the 
action of a spring. At the same time she opened her eyes and 
fixed a wild gaze upon the down-bent face of her preserver. 

In another moment she had sprung to her feet and was 
attempting to fly—like a wounded deer on the approach of the 
sportsman whose deadly bullet had brought it down. 

Ronald, who had rushed after her, seized her in his arms, in 
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which she struggled with an amount of strength astonishing 
in one who, not a minute before, had been lying apparently 
in a death swoon. 

For a moment, so violent were her efforts, she succeeded in 
tearing herself from the young man’s kindly-meant restraint, 
and, uttering a guttural cry that had hardly any likeness to 
the speech of a human being, she bounded away. 

But at the end of a few seconds, overcome by weakness, she 
again sank to the ground, and Ronald was able to rejoin her. 

“Do not be afraid of me,” he said, soothingly ; “far from 
seeking to do you any injury, I wish to help you, my poor girl.” 

She looked searchingly into his face, and the wild and 
distrustful expression in her eyes softened perceptibly. 

“What has happened to you?” he asked, in the same kindly 
tone. 

The answer returned was a firm “T am hungry.” 

Ronald drew from his game-bag a japanned tin box, contain- 
ing two or three sandwiches, the remains of his luncheon in 
the woods. 

The girl devoured the proffered food with the avidity of a 
half-famished animal; and on Ronald handing her his flask, 
she drank off its contents at a draught. 

While she was thus engaged, he had ample opportunity for 
observing her more completely than he had done before. As 
a result of this study, he came to the conclusion that he had 
before him a sort of wild girl, a stranger to the part of the 
country where he had found her. Where had she come 
from ? , 

When she had finished eating the contents of the sandwich- 
box and emptied the brandy-flask, she uttered a deep-drawn 
sigh of relief, and then, turning to her preserver, said, 
suddenly :— 

“ You are not a policeman, are you?” 

There was something so feverish and wistful in the tone in 
which this question was addressed to him, as to astonish the 
young gentleman. 

“ Where have you come from 2” he asked. 

“Oh !—a long way from here,” she answered. “I have 
walked—on and on—wherever there were any woods to hide 
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In ; eating nuts and acorns, when I could find any; but here, 
where there are only pines growing, I could find nothing to 
eat, and this morning I fell down and fainted, I suppose, for I 
recollect I thought as I fell that I should never be able to get 
upon my feet again.” 

‘But where do you come from ?” repeated Ronald, 

“I don’t know,” she cried, in a dazed tone of voice. 

““What do you mean by that ?” he asked. 

“T have been living mostly in the woods for nearly - two 
years—hiding by day, and only moving about in the night 
time, when I could venture to steal some fruit from an orchard, 
or some turnips from the fields. But before that—before that 
happened I was not afraid to go about and be seen by police- 
men.” 

“Why are you now afraid to be seen by them 2?” 

“ Because—they’d want to imprison me for life !” 

Ronald started. 

“Tt was not J who did it. No, no, no!” she cried, eagerly. 
“Tt was my father who shot the gamekeeper ; but I was with 
him, and they would want to put me in prison, too !” 

“Your father was imprisoned ?” 

“Yes ; he shot a gamekeeper, and when he was caught by 
the police I ran away, so that I might not be imprisoned with 
him.” 

The dim remembrance of some such case having occurred in 
a distant county about two years previously flashed upon 
Ronald’s mind. 

“What is your name?” he asked. 

“Thorold, I think,” she replied. “But I have always been 
called ‘the Squirrel,’ because of my nimbleness in the woods.” 

She had not deceived the young squire of The Grange in the 
story she had told him. 

Jessie Thorold—to whom the sobriquet of “the Squirrel” 
had attached itself from her earliest years—was the daughter 
of one of those social outlaws who are the terror and opprobrium 
of rural districts—a drunkard, reprobate, and poacher. Her 
mother had died when Jessie was an infant, hastened out of 
the world by the unmitigated brutality of her husband, many 
of her neighbours ventured to say openly. 
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Under such circumstances it followed, almost as of logical 
necessity, that, left absolutely without direction or training, the 
child grew up with a stronger likeness to a wild animal than 
toa human being. Taking to the woods with something of 
the instincts of one of its natural denizens, she learned all the 
arts of the poacher, and constantly accompanied her father on 
his game-stealing expeditions. 

Her account of herself, subsequently to the arrest and 
conviction of her father, was literally true. Obeyingan instinct 
similar to that which governs the movements of a hunted 
animal, she had fled further and further from the place where 
she was known, and consequently where she feared that 
danger would constantly threaten her. 

She had taken service in one or two lone farmhouses ; but 
speedily the terror of being recognised and given into the 
custody of the police had impelled her to secret flight. 

In this way she had wandered for weeks and months, placing 
hundreds of miles between her and the neighbourhood of her 
father’s crime, down to the moment when, exhausted by fatigue 
and privation, she had been discovered by Ronald Holbrook. 

“‘ Now, listen to me,” said the young squire, earnestly. ‘ You 
are sure you knew nothing of your father’s intention to shoot 
the gamekeeper ?” 

“Tf I had known what he meant to do, I would have sprung 
upon him and wrenched the gun from his hands!” cried the 
Squirrel, vehemently. “Ah! I only wish he had told me. I 
would have saved him !” 

Her answer was so stamped with sincerity as to carry with 
it a conviction of truthfulness. 

‘“Well—if you were to be put in security from the police 
from this time, on condition of living like an honest girl, what 
would you say ?” 

“Would that be possible ?” she demanded, almost trembling 
with eagerness. ~ 

“Tt might be,” he replied. 

“But—but wouldn’t they put me in prison 2?” 

«ec No.” 

“ Would they leave me free to live as I can in the woods 2” 

“Tf you wished to do so.” 
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She clapped her hands with childish delight; but then, 
suddenly moved by her old instinct of mistrust, she looked 
Ronald full in the face and said :— 

“Ts what you have been saying true 2” 

“ Perfectly,” he replied. “I have no right or power to punish 
you—even if you have done anything deserving of punishment ; 
but what I can do—if you will give me your promise to be an 
honest girl henceforth—is to give you shelter in my house.” 

“Tn your house ?” repeated the Squirrel, in almost breathless 
astonishment. 

“You have only to give me the promise I ask, and in return 
I will find employment for you, and food, and, besides that, to 
quiet all your fears, will so disguise you that nobody shall be 
able to recognise you as—the daughter of your miserable 
father.” 

“You will do all that for me?” cried the Squirrel. 

* All-—if you will promise me to do as I have said.” 

“Oh!” cried the girl, in a wild outburst of gratitude, the first 
possibly that had ever moved her heart, “may she same 
punishment that has fallen on my father fall on me if ever | 
do anything to deceive or offend you!” 

“Follow me, then, Squirrel,” said Ronald, taking up his gun, 
which he had placed against the bole of a tree, and leading the 
way towards The Grange. “ We have some little distance to 
go,” he added, “and, if you still feel weak, rest upon my arm.” 

“Oh, no, thank you,’ she replied ; “you have given me food 
and drink, and I am now strong enough to walk for twelve 
hours.” 

“Half an hour will bring us to my house,” returned the 
young squire. 

They walked on in silence for about a quarter of an hour, by 
which time they had passed out of the shadow of the wood 
into the clear moonlight. Ronald paused for a moment to look 
at the dial of his watch, and the Squirrel then seemed to seize 
the opportunity thus afforded her for more thoroughly 
examining her benefactor. 

He was rather above the middle height, thin, but firmly 
knit. His hair was dark, crisp, and closely cut, in the fashion 
of most country gentlemen. A small moustache shaded his 
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upper lip ; his eyes were bright, charged with intelligence, and 
the general aspect of his face was indicative of kindliness and 
frankness equally combined. 

“You are a good man, and will not betray me,’ said the 
Squirrel, with almost startling simplicity. 

“T have never betrayed anyone,” replied Ronald, smiling, and 
turning his eyes once again upon his strange companion. 

Then for the first time he remarked that she was very far 
from ill-looking ; that she was, in fact, rather pretty ; while in 
her bright and restless eyes there was the light of a devotion 
and faith that fora moment startled him. But she left him 
no time for reflection. 

“You are taking me to your house,” she said, abruptly ; 
“but what can I do there in return for your kindness? I have 
lived, nearly all my life, like a wild beast in the woods ; in all 
that time I have never slept six times in a bed. I've tried to 
live in a house, but I couldn’t—I couldn’t !” 

“T have no idea of making a servant of you,” replied Ronald. 

“Oh !—I’m glad of that!” cried the Squirrel. 

“No; I know that such a life would now be intolerable to 
you; that your desire will be still freely to range the woods,” 
said Ronald. 

“Tf you will only let me do that,” she cried, “you will need 
no gamekeeper for your preserves, and, as to the vermin, I can 
fire a gun as well as any man.” 

“Can you look after my dog?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes !—and besides, I love dogs !” she exclaimed. 

After closely contemplating her for a few moments, Ronald 
continued :— 

“To do all this it will be necessary for you to change your 
present dress for that of a man’s; do you object 2?” 

“Tt has often been in my mind to disguise myself as a man, 
but i have never before known how to get a man’s clothes,” 
she replied, with a sort of enthusiasm. 

While talking, they had come within sight of The Grange, an 
old and picturesque building, scarcely less imposing in its 
aspect than the mansion of Sir Edgar Clanston; but instead 
of approaching his home by the grand avenue leading to 
the front entrance, Ronald skirted the boundary fence, and 
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entered within the precincts by a gate opening into the 
stable-yard. 

A watch-dog, which had scented the Squirrel, instantly 
dashed from its kennel, barking furiously, but a word from 
his master served to pacify its anger. 

Then the master of The Grange directed his strange protéyée 
to go up into one of the rooms above the stables, and to dress 
herself from the contents of a young groom’s box which she 
would find there. 

The Squirrel, who acted with the submissiveness of a child, 
did as directed, and in the course of a few minutes returned to 
the presence of the young squire so completely disguised as to 
be scarcely recognisable. 

“There is still something more you must do to conceal your 
identity, Squirrel,’ he said, half regretfully; “you must 
sacrifice your hair.” 

‘Oh, that’s nothing,” she replied. 

A few moments later, with the aid of a pair of shears, such 
as are always to be found in a gentleman’s stable, the long and 
thickly-matted locks of the Squirrel had been severed from 
her head, giving her the perfect semblance of a boy of fourteen. 

Thus disguised, Ronald led her to the kitchen and introduced 
her to the cook, saying :— 

“Here, Mrs. Bristowe, I have brought you a poor lad whom 
I found dying of hunger in the pine wood. Give him a good 
supper, and then let him goto sleep in the loft, where there is 
plenty of fresh warm straw for him to rest upon.” 

Tears sprang into the eyes of the Squirrel as her new friend 
and master gave these directions and turned to quit the 
kitchen, and her first impulse was to spring towards him, seize 
his hand, and cover it with kisses ; but, in obedience to a 
significant gesture, she restrained herself, and stood silent and 
motionless, with a wild, worshipping gaze bent upon him until 
he had passed from her sight. 

As soon as he was gone she sank down upon a chair, her eyes 
still fixed upon the spot at which she had ceased to see him, 
and like one who had fallen into a dream. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
UNILED YET SUNDERED. 


A werk after the admission of the Squirrel into the service 
of the young master of The Grange, as the dusk of evening 
was closing in upon the landscape, Arabelle Clanston, with 
hasty but assured steps, passed through the pine wood by the 
path which Ronald Holbrook had quitted at the instigation of 
his dog and discovered the outcast girl lying insensible. 

The heiress of Moat Hall carried a light gun upon her 
shoulder, and wore an elegant grey shooting costume, con- 
sisting of a closely-fitting jacket and short skirt, her small feet 
being protected by high-laced boots, and her head by a soft 
felt hat, ornamented with a plovers wing. Slung by her side 
was a game-bag bearing several trophies of her skill with the 
eun. A beautiful setter accompanied her; and her whole 
appearance would surely have suggested to the thought of any 
poetically-minded observer who had suddenly beheld her the 
idea of the huntress Diana. 

Solitary as was the spot, the young lady showed no sign of 
doubt as to her personal safety from molestation ; nevertheless, 
there was in her movements a certain degree of nervousness 
visible. 

Leaving the beaten path through the wood, almost at the 
spot at which Ronald had quitted it a week before, she turned 
her agile steps in the direction of an ancient elm, standing 
almost by itself near the outer edge of the wood. 

On reaching this tree, Arabelle placed her gun upon the 
ground and, after casting a rapid glance around her, as if fear- 
ful of being observed by any human eye, she lightly climbed to 
the first large arm of the tree, immediately above which a 
small hollow in the bole was visible, and plunged her hand 
into the empty space. 

“No letter!” she exclaimed, in a tone of agitation, the 
blood at the same time flying from her cheeks. ‘‘ What can 
have happened to him 2” 

Descending to the ground she seated herself at the foot of 
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the old tree, mechanically caressing the head of the dog, which 
had instantly thrown itself down by her side. | 

She had not been seated more than a few seconds, however, 
before she was startled by the sound of something forcing its 
way through the wood. Springing to her feet, she listened, 
without fear, but with manifest anxiety. 

The sound approached her. What could be the cause of it ? 
—the footsteps of some farm-labourers who had. wandered 
from the path—or the passage of a startled hare through the 
brittle undergrowth ? Nearer and nearer came the sound, and 
Arabelle instantly seized hergun. But it was neither a belated 
peasant nor an affrighted hare that was making for her. Her 
keen sight speedily detected the form of a lad, apparently 
about fourteen, rapidly approaching the spot at which she was 
standing. 

As if suddenly alarmed, lest the secret of her motive for 
seeking the solitary elm should be suspected, she hurriedly 
moved away. The young lad had caught sight of her, however, 
and speedily overtook her, calling out, as he came towards her :— 

‘Miss Clanston !” 

Thus addressed, Arabelle stopped and turned to meet the 
face of the lad calling to her ; it was a face she had never seen 
before. 

“What do you want with me, my lad 2?” she asked. 

“You are Miss Clanston, are you not 2?” inquired the lad. 

“Yes; what do you want with me?” she repeated. 

For answer, the Squirrel, for it was she, pulled off a fur cap 
from her head and produced a small, closely-folded note ; 
Arabelle watching the action of the strange messenger with 
distrust. 

The Squirrel continued :— 

““Mr. Ronald, while out in the woods yesterday, sprained his 
foot badly, and so could not leave The Grange to-day.” 

“Hush !—don’t speak so loudly!” cried Arabelle, as if 
moved by sudden terror. 

A smile passed over the lips of the Squirrel. 

“Oh, miss,” she said, “look at me well! The day when my 
life can be of any service to Mr. Ronald he has only to tell me, 
and I will willingly lay it down for him !” 
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Arabelle took the note held out to her by the Squirrel ; 
nevertheless, before unfolding it, she once more looked intently 
at its strange bearer. 

“Who are you?” she asked; “you do not belong to this 
part of the country, or I should certainly have known you.” 

“No, miss ; I come from—from a long way off,” replied the 
Squirrel, with the slightest possible hesitation. 

“ Are you in Mr. Holbrook’s service ?” 

“Yes, miss.” 

‘Since when has that been ?” 

“From the day when he found me dying in this wood—a 
week ago.” ; 

As she spoke tears glittered in the Squirrel’s eyes. 

Arabelle opened the note she held in her hand, after casting 
another closely scrutinizing glance at the youth who had 
brought it to her in a manner so unexpected. 

The contents of the letter were these :— 

“My Darling One,—A badly sprained ankle makes me a 
prisoner, and Dr. Melsey says that I shall have to remain so 
for a fortnight, or at the least fora week. For this I should 
care nothing if I alone were affected ; but to you, my darling, 
I fear it will be a cause of distress. A weel without seeing 
each other! The thought that I should be unable to convey 
to you any news of myself for a long week filled me with 
misery ; but Fortune has been kind enough to throw in my way 
a, poor creature who, out of gratitude for some little kindness 
JT had shown him, has devoted himself to me with the blind 
attachment of a dog. 

“When I have the delight of seeing you again—which will 
be soon, though I have to hobble to our old meeting-place on 
crutches—I will tell you his whole story, unless the fancy takes 
you to question him yourself, in which case he will tell you 
that, in spite of his male attire, he is in reality a girl. 

“But the space of this letter is too precious to be devoted to 
the affairs of others. Every day that passes adds to my alarm 
and distress in regard to our condition. You are my wedded 
wife, but the fact is unknown to almost all in the world but 
ourselves ; and the ban of a hatred of which neither you nor 
I know the origin forbids us to claim our rightful position 
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in the eyes of the world and of our mysteriously resentful 
families. 

“God forgive me, but the other day I could not help specu- 
lating upon the possibility of our parents soon paying the debt 
of Nature. What can be the reason why the name of Clanston 
brings a black cloud upon my mother’s brow? Why is it that 
the name of Holbrook, mentioned in his presence, suffices to 
move your father to anger? We vainly ask each other this 
question. 

“One day you took courage and asked Sir Edgar to explain 
this mystery ; but he answered you hotly, forbidding you ever 
again to allude to the subject. In like manner, on my attempt- 
ing to draw an explanation from my mother—Heaven knows, 
‘on all other subjects one of the gentlest and kindest-hearted 
of women—she almost sternly refused to afford me any 
enlightenment in regard to the cause of the bitter estrange- 
ment so long existing between our two families. 

‘““We are thus condemned to bear a terrible burden, and 
apparently without prospect or even hope of relief, supported 
only by our measureless love for one another. And now, to 
add to our troubles, I am to be kept, for a weary, miserable 
week at least, from folding you to my heart. 

“But during that long term of enforced separation, can you 
not, my darling one, find some pretext for going to Drillford 
and passing by the door of our noble-hearted friend, Dr. Melsey? 

“As I write that treasured name the pen trembles in my 
hand, as if to warn me that there are thoughts and feelings 
which must not be committed to writing. Heaven protect and 
comfort my darling.” 

On finishing the reading of this letter—at once so tender in 
expression and so significant in allusion, and which bore the 
signature of Ronald Holbrook—Arabelle raised it to her lips 
and kissed it with transport. That done, she carefully tore it 
into the smallest fragments, which she threw away one by one 
as she walked, as if fearing that some audacious or criminal 
hand might collect them and piece them together. 

The Squirrel followed a step or two behind her, respectful of 
the melancholy silence to which she appeared to have given 
herself up. 
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Suddenly, however, Arabelle raised her head. She had 
reached the boundary of the pine wood nearest to her father’s 
house, the roof of which could be seen in the grey distance. 

“You must go back,” she said hastily to the Squirrel ; “for 
we must, on no account, be seen together.” 

“What shall I tell Mr. Ronald?” asked the Squirrel, sub- 
missively. 

“Come to-morrow morning, to the spot where you first saw 
me this evening,” replied Arabelle. 

“ At what time ?” 

After a moment’s consideration, the heiress of Moat Hall 
replied :— 

* About two hours after midnight.” 

The Squirrel replaced her cap upon her head, sprang into 
the shadow of the wood, and, in a second or two, was out of 
sight. 

Arabelle thoughtfully watched her departure, and said to 
herself, as she turned to pursue her way homewards :— 

“She makes as straight a course through the wood as a 
hunted deer would make! A girl, too!—I am curious to learn 
her history.” 

Strange and distressing news attended the arrival of Ara- 
belle Clanston at her father’s house. : 

At the gate to the bridge across the moat, at the back of the 
Hall, by which route she was accustomed to return from her 
day’s shooting, using a master-key of the gate—she found her 
old nurse and confidante anxiously awaiting her. 

“Come to your room quickly, dear, and get on another 
dress,” cried the good old soul, using a familiarity of tone and 
language explained and warranted by the motherly service she 
had rendered to her young mistress from the time of her birth. 

“Why such need of hurry, nurse?” asked Arabelle, struck 
and disquieted by the eagerness of the old woman’s manner. 

“Sir Edgar has been impatient for your return—has even 
talked of sending some of the men into the preserves in 
search of you,” replied the nurse, nervously. 

“Tt is not yet nearly the dinner-hour,” remarked the young 
lady ; “what, then, can have caused my father to become so 
impatient for my return, this evening in particular 2?” 
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They had by this time reached Arabelle’s room, the door of 
which the old nurse hastily closed before replying to her young 
mistress’s question. 

“Lord Strogan is here!” she said, in an agitated tone of 
voice, rising little above a whisper. 

Arabelle started ; the blood for a moment crimsoned her 
face, which then, as instantly, became deadly pale. 

“That man here again!” she exclaimed, her voice charged 
equally with impatience and indignation. 

“Call up all your courage, dear!” cried the old nurse, 
scarcely less moved than her young mistress. 

“ Courage—to endure the presence of Lord Strogan 2?” ex- 
claimed Arabelle, proudly. 

The old nurse started at hearing those words pronounced. 

“Oh!” she cried; “you know nothing, then, of what is 
going on?” 

“What is there going on of which I am in ignorance ?” asked 
Arabelle, with surprise. 

“You do not know, my dear one, that—that Lord Strogan— 
professes to be in love with you ?” 

Arabelle shrugged her shoulders half contemptuously. 

“But,” continued the old nurse, her voice tremulous with 
alarm, “he has formally asked Sir Edgar’s consent to marry 
you !” 

The face of the beautiful heiress of Moat Hall once more 
became pale. 

‘““He has asked papa’s consent to marry me ?—impossible !” 
she exclaimed. 

““No, my dear child; what I tell you is only too true,” 
replied the nurse, tears now running down her kind face. 
“Lord Strogan wrote to Sir Edgar this morning, to prepare 
him for the communication of his purpose; and your father, 
in answer, sent him an invitation to dinner this evening.” 

Arabelle, on hearing this explanation, sank down upon a 
chair and her face became, if possible, paler than it was before. 
Tears started from her eyes, and she murmured, in half-stifled 
accents :— 

“Poor father !” 
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CHAPTER V. 
LORD STROGAN. 


A FEW words concerning the nobleman whose presence at 
Moat Hall, and purpose in going there, had caused so much 
agitation to Arabelle Clanston and her affectionate old nurse. 

Lord Strogan, the descendant of an old Scotch family, was 
very little over thirty years of age, but had lived hard, and 
so, at that comparatively early period of his career, had seen 
a great deal more of what is called “the world” than the 
majority of better men are conscious of having seen at the end 
of twice or thrice as many years. 

On coming of age he had inherited a splendid fortune, the 
accumulated wealth of a fine estate carefully nursed during a 
long minority ; of this fortune, however, he speedily contrived 
to make an end on the race-course, and by the score of other 
means always ready to the hand of the “fool and his 
money.” 

At five-and-twenty, but for the almost superhuman exertions 
of the trustees of his estate, he would have been added to the 
band of disreputables, lightly spoken of in society as “ruined 
men.” The strong protective arm of the law was stretched 
between him and his voracious creditors, who were compelled 
to wait until the means were legitimately forthcoming to satisfy 
their more or less nefarious demands. 

Once more the nursing process was applied to the Strogan 
estate, and Lord Strogan, with as good grace as he could 
assume, undertook to “turn over a new leaf,” which, in his 
sense of the saying, meant that he would—at least for a time 
—retire from his old haunts, and live quietly on a moderate 
income at one of his seats in the country. 

The place favoured with his selection was called Beechcourt 
—a charming residence in the midst of a hunting, fishing, and 
shooting neighbourhood—situated about five miles from Moat 
Hall. As to his mode of living, nothing need be said at 
present. Abroad, indeed, very little was known about him, 
except as to his character as a sportsman. 

In the hunting-field he was a bold rider, and his horses were 
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always a theme of admiration at every meet of the county 
hounds. 7 

It was at one of these gatherings he had first seen and been 
impressed by the somewhat wild beauty and grace of Arabelle, 
who did not hunt, but had gone with her father to see the 
hounds cast off. 

A growing desire to behold her again had led him to obtain 
an introduction to Sir Edgar Clanston, who had raised no 
difficulty to his doing so, knowing nothing more to his dis- 
advantage than the common report of his having been a little 
reckless with his money on the turf in his younger days. 

On the strength of this introduction, Lord Strogan had paid 
several visits to Moat Hall, and had more than once caused 
Arabelle embarrassment by the marked attention he had 
shown her. 

By the light of this brief explanation, the agitation produced 
in the young lady’s mind by the nurse’s disclosure will be 
readily understood. 

Rapidly changing her shooting costume for the plainest 
dinner dress she possessed, she descended to the drawing-room, 
in answer to a pressing message from her father. 

Anyone who had seen her then for the first time would have 
been incapable of imagining that the graceful and strikingly 
feminine person on whom his eyes rested could ever appear 
under any other aspect ; least of all under the semi-masculine 
guise she had but a few minutes before put off. 

On entering the drawing-room something in the bearing of 
her father towards his guest told her instantly that her old 
nurse’s information was but too correct. 

Lord Strogan and Sir Edgar Clanston were seated near by 
each other in the familiar attitude of men who, after having 
discussed some matter of great interest, have come to a 
completely satisfactory understanding on all points. 

Arabelle had at command, whenever she chose to exert it, a 
very considerable amount of coolness and self-control. She 
affected, therefore, to regard the visit of Lord Strogan as 
having in it nothing of a special character, and greeted him 
with the cold but polished politeness she had hitherto on all 
occasions displayed towards him. 
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During the dinner not a word was spoken by Sir Edgar 
which could lead her to suppose that her marriage had been 
decided on. On his side, Lord Strogan had borne himself 
with irreproachable consideration for her feelings ; and shortly 
before midnight he rose and took his leave without, by word 
or gesture, suggesting to her the real object of his visit. 

Sir Edgar accompanied his guest to the front door of the 
Hall, where Lord Strogan’s horse was awaiting him in charge 
of his groom, and bade him aw revoir in a tone clearly 
implying that a speedy repetition of his lordship’s visit was a 
thing understood between them. 

On returning to the drawing-room, Sir Edgar found 
Arabelle, candle in hand, waiting to bid him good-night. 

“ Put down your candle for a few minutes, my love,” he said, 
seating himself by the fireside; “I want to have some talk 
with you.” 

Arabelle exhibited no sign of surprise, but placed her 
lighted candle on the mantelpiece and stood awaiting what 
Sir Edgar might have to say to her. 

“Sit down, my love,” her father went on ; “our conversation 
may last some little time.” 

Without making any reply, Arabelle seated herself upon a 
settee by the side of the fireplace. 

“You are now twenty-two years old,” he continued. 

“Yes, papa; I have been of age twelve months,” replied 
Arabelle. 

“T, too, am older than I was—say sixty years ago,” said Sir 
Edgar, half laughingly ; “have you ever thought that, in the 
natural course of things, the day may not be far distant when 
I shall be taken from you ?” 

“No, papa,” replied Arabelle, tenderly; “I have never 
thought of such a grief coming upon me, nor ever shall, while 
I see you so hale before me. You talk of being sixty years of 
age; but though your hair is white, you have more bodily 
vigour and more buoyancy of mind than many men we know 
who are ten or twenty years your junior.” 

“That may be all true enough, my love,” he returned ; “ but 
though I may be well and hearty to-day, I may not be so 
to-morrow. What is absolutely certain is, that I shall not 
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live for ever, and the probability is that I shall go long 
before you.” 

“Oh, papa !—what has put it into your mind to talk in this 
way ?” 

“Because,” replied Sir Edgar, “it is my duty to think of 
your future, my darling—to see that you are not left without 
a protector.” 

A crimson flush overspread Arabelle’s forehead as she 
quickly replied :— 

‘Papa, I should not feel myself worthy of my race if I did 
not tell you that, no less than my ancestors, men and women, 
I am capable of protecting myself !” 

“T see you do not understand me, Arabelle,” her father re- 
plied. ‘“‘What I wish to say to you is that I desire to see you 
married.” 

Arabelle remained silent. 

“Weigh carefully what I am now going to say to you, my 
love,” said Sir Edgar, taking her silence for a sign of assent. 
“The idea of seeing you well married has not now arisen in 
my mind for the first time, but, on the contrary, is one which 
I have long entertained, though I have never before spoken of 
it to you.” 

“ And what has led you to do so now, papa ?” asked Arabelle, 
still affecting to be ignorant as to his purpose. 

“Because a gentleman, who appears to me to be in every 
way a suitable match, has to-day formally solicited your hand.” 

“Tndeed !” said Arabelle, in the most marked tone of in- 
difference she could employ. 

“The gentleman I have spoken of is Lord Strogan,” con- 
tinued Sir Edgar. 

Arabelle offered no reply. 

“Lord Strogan will in the course of time be a very rich 
man,” her father went on. “He comes of an ancient family of 
high renown. As to his person I need say nothing. You have 
seen him several times and under various surroundings ; he is 
no stranger to you, therefore ; and, as I have already told you, 
he has asked for your hand.” 

“Papa,” replied Arabelle, after a brief interval of silence, 
‘vou have, I hope, always found me heedful of your wishes— 
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always ready to obey you; but, in this instance, I must beg 
you to give me some time for the consideration of a proposal 
for which I was so wholly unprepared, and which involves a 
question so serious as ——” 

She paused, and Sir Edgar regarded her with an air some- 
what expressive of surprise and disappointment. 

“So serious as what ?” he asked. 

“My future happiness,” she replied, taking up her candle 
and quitting the drawing-room, after bidding her father good- 
night. 

Sir Edgar Clanston sat for some little time thinking over 
the conversation he had had with his daughter, and trying to 
find a justification for a slight feeling of vexation which had 
invaded his mind ; but, in the end, he was obliged to admit to 
himself that Arabelle had acted perfectly within her rights as 
a woman and as a daughter. 

On reaching her own room Arabelle found her old nurse 
awaiting her. 

“Well?” the good old woman inquired, anxiously. 

“What you told me was perfectly true,” replied Arabelle ; 
“so I have done well to write to Lord Strogan. Did you 
succeed in giving him my note?” 

sc Yes.” 

“When ?” 

‘““As he was mounting his horse; but do you think that he 
will keep the appointment you have made for him ?” 

“T am sure he will,” replied Arabelle, proceeding rapidly to 
divest herself of her dinner-dress ; ‘I have complete faith in 
his loyalty.” 

The old nurse shook her head doubtingly. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
A VAIN APPEAL. 


UNOBSERVED even by the groom in attendance at the head of 
his master’s horse, the old nurse had, as she informed her 
mistress, conveyed a note to the hands of Lord Strogan, with 
the almost whispered words :—“ From Miss Clanston.” 

Once beyond the precincts of Moat Hall, his lordship had 
ordered his groom to return in advance of him to Beechcourt ; 
and when the man was well out of sight, he had opened the 
note so mysteriously handed to him, and, by the light of a 
cigar-match, had been able to decipher its contents, which ran 
thus :— 

“My lord, I beg, as a great favour, that, one hour after your 
departure from my father’s house, you will meet me at the foot 
of the bridge which crosses the moat at the back of the Hall.— 
ARABELLE CLANSTON.” 

As the spot indicated was only a few minutes’ ride from the 
point he had reached, he lit a cigar and, to get rid of the 
intervening time, turned his horse into a by-road, up and 
down which he rode at a walking pace, until his watch told 
him that he might betake himself to the place named in 
Arabelle’s note. 

On coming near the moat-bridge he dismounted and tied his 
horse to a tree, at the foot of which he seated himself, lit 
another cigar, and calmly awaited the moment for Arabelle’s 
appearance. 

He had not long to wait, for, in her impatience, the mistress 
of Moat Hall was in advance of the time she had fixed for 
their strange meeting. The moment she had passed through 
the gate she detected the form of Lord Strogan, who instantly 
rose and threw away his cigar. 

Arabelle was clad in her shooting-dress and carried her gun 
upon her shoulder, as if setting forth to the woods. She 
returned Lord Strogan’s bow, and then said to him :— 

“T have to apologize to you, my lord, for delaying your 
return to Beechcourt in this way; but I could think of no 
other method of obtaining an interview with you.” 
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Lord Strogan again bowed, but proffered no remark. 

“You have written to my father ?” she asked, abruptly. 

“Ves; 1 wrote to Sir Edgar this morning,” he replied. 

“Asking for my hand ?” 

“That was my purpose.” 

“Without previously consulting me ?” 

Lord Strogan appeared for a moment to be taken aback. 

“T thought,” he said at length, in an embarrassed tone, “I 
thought that in the first place it would be better for me to 
state my wishes to Sir Edgavr.” 

“Took well at me, my lord,” cried Arabelle, mastering her 
rising indignation with difficulty. “I amnot the sort of woman 
some men may suppose. I love the woods—solitude. I detest 
what passes by the name of society. My strongest wish, my 
greatest happiness, will be to spend my life in the midst of the 
scenes by which I have been surrounded from the hour of my 
birth. 

“T could not endure to dwell in a great city,” she went on, 
vehemently. “I have never learned to dance; balls and 
parties would weary me to death. Independent by taste, by 
nature, brought up in freedom, never having known restraint, 
I could not submit to fulfil the duties of a wife and mother. 
Have you thought of all that, my lord ?” 

Arabelle awaited his answer with eager solicitude. 

“T have thought of all possibilities of that kind,” he replied, 
coolly. 

“You have thought of all I have now told you in regard to 
myself ?” she asked. 

“Of all that.” 

“Before asking for my hand?” 

“ Distinctly.” 

“ And—having thought of all this—you have resolved 2?” 

“My resolution,” replied Lord Strogan, calmly, “is, with your 
father’s consent—which I am so happy as to have secured 
already—and with yours, which I hope to win—to make you 
Countess of Strogan.” 

“But, my lord,” cried Arabelle, in a tone of entreaty, “if I 
do not love you—if I cannot love you ?” 

“T shall do my utmost to merit your love—ultimately,” 
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he replied, in a tone of voice implying a resolution un- 
assailable. 

Arabelle fell back a step, and then, with great dignity, 
said :— 

“T beg your pardon for having given you this trouble. I 
find I have made a grave mistake in imagining that I might 
be able to touch your heart. I had hoped that when I said to 
you, ‘ Be generous ; give up all thoughts of wedding a woman 
who could not love you, you would have answered me by at 
once withdrawing your ill-timed demand for my hand.” 

Lord Strogan said nothing in answer to this more direct 
appeal. | 

“Yes, I deceived myself,’ continued Arabelle, sadly but 
firmly ; “and now, my lord, I will in turn tell you what my 
resolution is: I will never be your wife.” 

These decisive words uttered, she bowed to Lord Strogan 
coldly and walked away, but not in the direction of the gate 
from which she had come; on the contrary, she made with 
rapid steps towards the pine wood, into the depths of which 
she unhesitatingly plunged, leaving Lord Strogan pale with ° 
suppressed rage. 

Whither were her steps bent ? 

Full of the pride of race, believing that in offering to make 
a country baronet’s daughter his countess he was conferring an 
honour, Lord Strogan felt furiously mortified at the rebuff he 
had received. Why had he been refused? he asked himself ; 
and the most probable explanation he could imagine was that 
he had a rival. 

The fact of Arabelle, habited in her shooting costume, 
seeking the depths of the neighbouring woods in the middle of 
the night, appeared in itself almost sufficient proof that his 
supposition was correct. 

“ Ass that I was not to have followed her!” he exclaimed, 
with a stamp of rage. 

But a moment’s reflection told him that, ignorant as he was 
of the country around Moat Hall, he would have had very 
little chance of overtaking her in the midst of woods, every 
path and tree of which were familiar to her. And, in any 
case, he could not have gone in pursuit of her on horseback. 
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Suddenly he appeared to be moved by an inspiration. 

A constant companion in all his movements, abroad as well 
as at home, was a thoroughbred Skye terrier, which had upon a 
hundred different occasions given evidence of extraordinary 
intelligence. Gilly, as he was named, had, according to 
custom, followed his master to Moat Hall, and waited for his 
return to Beechcoutt. 

The idea which had suddenly flashed upon the mind of Lord 
Strogan was to set Gilly on the track of Arabelle. 

Rapidly detaching his horse from the tree to which he had 
tied it, he secured the reins to the saddle, and then gave the 
noble animal a smart lash with his riding-whip, remarking to 
himself :— 

“He'll find his way safely to his stable.” 

Gilly would have followed the horse, but his master called 
him back, took him by the neck, and made him scent the path 
taken by Arabelle towards the pine wood. Finally Lord Strogan 
let him loose, at the same time exciting him by crying :— 

“ Find, boy, find !” 

Without hesitation the Skye terrier dashed off towards the 
pine wood, closely followed by his master, the moon, which 
had been obscured by clouds, becoming visible and dispelling 
some of the wood’s darkness. 

No difficulty appeared to be experienced by Gilly in follow- 
ing the trace on which he had been set ; and it was not very 
long before he came to a standstill, indicating that he had 
come into the neighbourhood of some special object, probably 
the person of whom he was in search. 

Through an opening in the trees, in fact, Lord Strogan’s 
eyes at once fell upon the forms of two persons in the moon- 
light ; but, while recognising Arabelle, it was with some 
astonishment he saw that the person with whom she was 
conversing was a youth, wearing a dress something like that 
of an under-groom or a stable-help. 

Could it be possible that he was looking upon his rival? he 
asked himself. But no time was left him for the forming of 
suppositions before he beheld Arabelle draw from a pocket 
a letter, which she gave into the hands of the youth with 
whom she had been talking. 
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“Aha!” cried Lord Strogan to himself; “a messenger !” 

As soon as she had intrusted her letter to the youth, Arabelle 
shouldered her gun and turned towards her home, while the 
youth—in whom the reader has, of course, recognised the 
Squirrel—bounded off in the opposite direction. 

Lord Strogan had seized Gilly in his arms and held his 
mouth firmly pressed, so that no sound should escape from it, 
as Arabelle passed within ten paces of the spot where he was 
standing—behind the bole of one of the pines. 

Following her form with his eyes till she had passed out of 
his sight, he then laid Gilly on the track of the retreating 
messenger ; and the excited beast sped after the unsuspecting 
Squirrel with a speed almost equalling that of a greyhound, 
never for a moment losing or pausing doubtfully on the 
scent he was set to trace, closely followed by Lord Strogan, 
repeating to himself, between his half-clenched teeth :— 

“T must have that letter !—I must have it!” 


CHAPTER VII. 
GILLYS LAST EXPLOIT. 


HAVING no reason whatever to suspect that she was being 
followed, or even that she had been seen by anybody save 
Miss Clanston, the Squirrel quietly pursued her way towards 
The Grange, and was still some distance from the brook 
dividing the Moat Hall and Grange estates when her attention 
was aroused by the sound of the dog’s approach. 

From having lived so long and so constantly in the woods, 
her faculty of hearing had been developed in the highest 
degree, the falling of a pine-cone or the rustle of a withered 
leaf upon a branch attracting her notice. The moment she 
lent her ear to the sound she recognised it as that of a dog in 
pursuit of some object. 
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She had hardly turned her head in the direction of the 
approaching sound before she saw that the dog was making 
directly towards her, and that it was closely followed by a 
person in the garb of a gentleman. 

Lord Strogan was wholly unknown to her ; she had, there- 
fore, no reason for feeling alarmed at his approach. Never- 
theless, her wild instincts were instantly aroused, and, without 
pausing to ask herself why she was impelled to do so, she con- 
tinued her way towards The Grange at a greatly accelerated 
pace. 

This movement on her part caused the Skye terrier to 
dash after her with redoubled energy, Lord Strogan equally 
exerting himself to come up with her. 

Finding beyond doubt that she was being, for some reason, 
hunted down, the Squirrel recalled to mind her experiences in 
the past with her father in escaping the hot pursuit of game- 
keepers, and covered the ground before her with the lightness 
and swiftness of an escaping deer. 

“Seize him, Gilly! Seize him!” cried Lord Strogan. 

The excited dog, barking fiercely, continued the chase, 
unceasingly urged on by his master, to whose strength com- 
bined rage and jealousy gave factitious energy. 

For nearly a quarter of a mile the flight and pursuit were 
continued in this wild manner. A few minutes more and the 
Squirrel might have been saved, for she was close to the 
shallow brook dividing the Moat Hall and Grange estates, and 
once upon the furthermost bank, she would have felt secure 
from the more dangerous of her two pursuers. 

Fate appeared to be against the hunted girl, however, for 
when she had reached within a few yards of the point for 
which she had made, with the intention of wading the brook, 
her feet became entangled in a snare, which some poacher had 
set for a hare or a rabbit, and she was violently thrown to 
the ground. 

Within a moment’s space the hunted girl was up again, but 
her feet were still encumbered by the wire of the treacherous 
springe, and, before she could free herself, the dog, now excited 
to fury, was upon her. 

“Seize him !—seize him!” cried Lord Strogan; and the 
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fierce terrier set his sharp teeth in the panting fugitive’s leg so 
deeply as to cause her to utter a loud cry of anguish. 

“Hold him, Gilly !—hold him fast!” cried Lord Strogan, 
who had reached to within a few yards of the spot. 

Snatching up a stone which lay within her reach, the Squirrel 
battered the head of the savage little beast which was tearing 
her flesh at the instigation of its master. With a yell of pain 
Gilly let go his hold and retreated a yard or two. 

Taking full advantage of the precious moment thus won, the 
Squirrel, by a supreme effort, tore herself free from the snare 
and resumed her flying course, but again pursued by her 
enemies. 

Her courage and confidence were now, however, both 
renewed ; for only the distance of a few paces lay between her 
and the opposite side of the brook, within The Grange domain, 
and if she could reach that point she felt sure of being able to 
save herself from further pursuit or injury by the dog, at least. 

Carefully secreted in a hedge, she had, on crossing on to the 
Moat Hall land to meet Arabelle, left a gun, given her by her 
master, with strict injunctions that she was never to carry it 
beyond the boundary of The Grange estate. 

At the moment when she was about to spring into the brook, 
for the purpose of crossing it, the Skye terrier, still urged on 
by Lord Strogan, once more came up with her ; but she turned 
with lightning quickness and met his renewed attack with a 
kick so well directed as to send his small body flying five or 
six yards backwards in the direction of his on-coming master. 

The Squirrel lost not a moment, but, dashing across the 
knee-deep brook, nimbly scrambled up the opposite bank and 
disappeared behind a hedge. 

“ After him !—after him, Gilly !” yelled Lord Strogan, almost 
foaming with rage, and unhesitatingly following his dog through 
the brook and up the rough bank mounted by the Squirrel. 

But before his lordship was thoroughly able to clear the 
impediments of the leafless quickset hedge, through which he 
had to scramble, to the manifest disadvantage of his overcoat 
and the knees of his dress trousers, a gun-shot broke upon the 
stillness of the night—fired almost immediately behind the 
gap in the hedge through which he was painfully struggling. 

L 
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What the meaning was of that shot he was able to discover 
at a glance. His dog was lying stark dead, and a few feet 
from him, in the clear moonlight, the form of the youth he 
had been hunting, a gun by his side. 

Exhausted—not by the exertion of flying from her pursuers, 
but from the loss of blood—the Squirrel had not been able to 
continue her flight after shooting Lord Strogan’s dog, and she 
had sunk down panting and half-fainting upon the ground. 

Remembrance of the letter with which she had been 
intrusted by Miss Clanston had not deserted her mind, how- 
ever, and a suspicion that, should she be overtaken and the 
letter found upon her, some ill consequences might result to 
her master or the lady or both, now suddenly flashed upon it. 

The gentleman, whoever he might be, who was so intent 
upon capturing her—might not that letter be the direct object 
of his pursuit? It was impossible for her to gain any real clue 
to his purpose, and there was no time for speculation as to his 
intentions. She had but a few seconds free for determining 
‘what she should do and doing it. 

In a moment she had resolved that under no circumstances 
should the letter of which she was the bearer fall into her 
pursuer’s hands ; and in as brief a space of time she had torn 
the missive into minute fragments and swallowed them. She 
had barely made away with the last atom when Lord Strogan— 
his face crimson and his eyes flashing with long-thwarted rage 
—sprang towards her. 

“You infernal young scoundrel!” he yelled. ‘‘ You have 
killed my dog ; but you shall pay dearly for it.” 

In a state of uncontrollable exasperation he had, while 
speaking, raised the riding-whip he carried in his clenched 
hand. 

The Squirrel tried to regain her feet, but the pain of her 
torn and bleeding leg caused her to utter a sharp cry, and she 
sank down again upon the ground, faint and at the mercy of 
her tormentor. 

Lord Strogan stayed his hand at the sight of the lad’s utter 
helplessness, and his passion subsided from the white heat at 
which it had surged in his breast a moment before. He asked 
himself what would be the use beating this boy now that the 
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letter could no longer be extorted from him ; for he had seen 
and comprehended the Squirrel’s manceuyre. 

Could the lad be induced to speak? Could he be bribed 2 
Which would be the better course to take with him—corruption, 
or threats and force ? 

All these questions were debated by Lord Strogan, as he 
stood over the prostrate and helpless form of the half- 
unconscious Squirrel, from whose lacerated leg he noticed that 
the blood was still freely running. He had no object in 
allowing the lad to bleed to death; so he bent down, and, 
tearing his pocket-handkerchief into strips, bandaged the 
wounded limb as well as he could. 

“The boy is worse hurt than I imagined,” ig said, when he 
had finished tying the improvised bandases as lightly as 
possible. “ And now I am puzzled to know ‘what to do next. 
To leave him lying here upon the frosted ground is to leave 
him to die.” 

He raised his head, and then, in sudden alarm, sprang to 
his feet. 

A man of low stature and sinister aspect was standing 
a few feet from him, watching his proceedings with curious 
eyes. 

Obeying his first instinct, Lord Strogan hastily stooped and 
recovered his riding-whip, which he had thrown upon the 
ground when he had knelt down to stanch the effusion of 
blood from the Squirrel’s leg. 

His hasty action was greeted with a short, dry laugh. 

“Have no fear of me, mister—I beg your pardon, my lord,” 
said the man whose sudden apparition had so much discom- 
posed Lord Strogan’s self-possession. ‘“‘ Don’t you recognise 
me? I’m Sampson Rudd, the hunchback: every gentleman 
in the county knows me, and is ready to give me half-a-crown 
to tell him where the nearest fox is to be unearthed.” 

“Oh !—it is you, is it?” returned Lord Strogan, who had, 
more than once, noticed the hunchback amongst ine onlookers 
at county meets. 

Sampson Rudd was one of those roving beings, half beggars, 
half thieves, and wholly scamps, who are to be found in many 
rural districts ; known by sight to everybody, but about whom 
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nobody knows precisely anything ; only, that they are more or 
less to be distrusted, if not, indeed, dreaded. 

Besides himself, nobody in the tract of country about which 
he had tramped for the past two or three years knew where he 
had come from, or anything about his history ; and Sampson 
Rudd was the last person it would have been of any use to 
question on the subject. 

His personal appearance, as has been said, was sinister. 
Very little over four feet in height, his frame, in spite of his 
back being hunched and his spine curved considerably out of 
the perpendicular, was obviously powerful. His features were 
bony, his lips extremely thin and habitually compressed, and 
his eyes, which were small and deep-set, had in them something 
of the colour and keenness of a weasel’s. 

Whether from actual knowledge of the man, or supposition 
only, many who spoke of Sampson Rudd affirmed that his 
physical strength and malignity were on a par, and were to be 
equally guarded against. 

It was a snare set by this repulsive personage which had 
been the immediate cause of the Squirrel being overtaken by 
Lord Strogan’s dog. 

_ The hunchback had advanced to the spot where the Squirrel 
was lying motionless. 

“Ts it your lordship, by chance, who has killed this boy 2?” 
he asked, scrutinizing the person he addressed with searching 
keenness. 

“The Jad is not dead, but only in a faint,” replied Lord 
Strogan ; “and I have done him no injury.” 

“Yet a gun was fired just here, and he is _ bleeding,” 
remarked Sampson Rudd, his weasel eyes twinkling visibly in 
their deep-set orbits. 

“Yes; the young vagabond has shot my Skye terrier,” replied 
his lordship, somewhat impatiently. 

The hunchback moved at a shuffling pace to where the dog 
was lying, and satisfied himself that it had actually been shot. 

“But why did he shoot your lordship’s dog?” inquired the 
hunchback. 

“ Because it had bitten him in the leg,’ said Lord Strogan. 

_ The hunchback uttered a guttural sound that had the effect 
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of a half-stifled chuckle, and, as if involuntarily, rubbed his 
hands one in the other. 

“Your dog wouldn’t have bitten him if it hadn’t been set 
on to do it,” he remarked. 

“Perhaps not; but that is no business of yours,” returned 
Lord Strogan, annoyed by the hunchback’s persistent questions 
and comments. 

“Perhaps there’s no knowing whose business it is—just at 
this minute,” retorted the hunchback, a look of combined 
cunning and malignity flashing from his little red eyes ; “ but,” 
he added, stooping down and laying a hand upon the region of 
the Squirrel’s heart, “it is certain that the boy is half dead— 
that his heart is only feebly beating.” 

“What do you mean to imply by what you are saying?” 
demanded Lord Strogan. 

“Only that, if this boy dies, there will be an inquest held, 
and questions asked which it may not be either pleasant or 
easy to answer.” 

“You mean—by me?” cried Lord Strogan. “ What have I 
to care for what questions may be asked ?” 

“How can I tell, my lord?” returned the hunchback ; “ how 
can I possibly tell? Your lordship does not intrust me with 
his secrets, though he might sometimes do worse, perhaps.” 

Lord Strogan started and fixed his eyes searchingly upon the 
hunchback’s dusky face, but all that he could read in its ex- 
pression was a sort of smile playing about the close-shut and 
hardly visible lips. 

Sampson Rudd went on :— 

“You would not have set your dog on this lad if you had not 
had some strong reason for doing it.” 

“He was running away, and I wished to’ stop him and 
question him,” explained Lord Strogan. 

“Ah, you wanted to force him to tell you something ?” 
demanded the hunchback, eagerly. 

“Ves, that was my purpose,” said Lord Strogan, coldly. 

Sampson Rudd again gave utterance to a short, low-toned 
laugh. 

“Tt may not yet be too late to carry it out, my lord,” he 
said ; “and if I can help your lordship in any way——” 
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A shudder passed through Lord Strogan’s frame on hearing 
these words addressed to him. It seemed to him as if some 
diabolical aid had been suddenly offered to him; and as he 
looked at the hunchback he could almost fancy that a tempt- 
ing demon stood before him. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
SAMPSON RUDD'S EXPEDIENT. 


“Tisten to me, my lord. It is best that we should both 
speak plainly over this matter,” said the hunchback. 

“What do you mean by that, fellow?” demanded Lord 
Strogan, angrily. 

“T have been lying behind this hedge for the last half-hour, 
waiting for something to happen on the path by which this lad 
was chased by you and your dog,” the hunchback went on. 

“Well, what then ?” 

“Tsaw the lad burst through the hedge with the dog at his 
heels, and I saw him shoot the beast.” 

“ Possibly,” remarked Lord Strogan. 

“T then saw him fall and swallow a letter, after tearing it 
into a hundred pieces,” continued the hunchback, not in the 
least disconcerted by the assumed coolness of his listener. 

“T do not doubt the truth of anything you tell me,” replied 
Lord Strogan. ‘ But what if it be all true 2?” 

“Tt was to get possession of the letter which the boy made 
away with in that manner that you were so eager to catch 
him,” said the hunchback. 

“Suppose that was my motive ?” asked Lord Strogan. 

“The reason of your being so desirous of getting that letter 
into your hands was that you knew who had given it into his 
keeping.” 

“That may have been the reason,” assented Lord Strogan. 
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“ And because you knew to whom it was addressed,” added 
the hunchback, with his peculiar, smothered chuckle. 

“No, I do not know to whom the letter was addressed,” 
replied Lord Strogan, in a tone of vexation, 

“ And that you still wish to discover ?” asked the hunchback, 
eagerly. 

“Yes ; I should be glad to clear up that point, but how is 
that to be done now that the letter has been destroyed ?” 

Sampson Rudd’s little red eyes flashed in their dark sockets, 

“T told your lordship several minutes ago that I was ready 
to lend you a helping hand,” he replied. 

“In what way can you do that?” asked Lord Strogan, with 
strongly re-awakened interest. 

“You shall see that presently. But in the first place we 
must remove the boy from this spot,” returned the hunchback. 

“Why must the boy be removed from where he lies ?” 

‘‘Because we shall be able to question him more con- 
veniently at another spot I know of,” replied the hunchback, 
raising the Squirrel and supporting her light and insensible 
frame upon his massive shoulders with hardly any apparent 
effort. ‘‘ Follow me, my lord,” he said, shuffling away and 
giving utterance to his low and semi-diabolical laugh. 

Lord Strogan followed, without having the least idea or 
suspicion of what the purpose of his sinister guide and 
colleague might be. 

In spite of his shuffling gait, the hunchback moved rapidly 
across an open field by a beaten path, but at a certain point 
turned in an oblique direction and made for the largest of The 
Grange preserves, into the shadows of which he plunged in 
the course of a few minutes, making his way through the 
thick undergrowth as unhesitatingly as if he had been walking 
in the broad light of day. 

At the end of about ten minutes from the time of entering 
the wood, Lord Strogan came up with the hunchback, who 
had stopped on reaching a kind of hut formed of wattles, such 
as woodmen set up as places of shelter against excessively 
heavy rain, or in which to take their meals and mid-day 
intervals of rest. 

A slightly aromatic scent of burnt wood pervaded the spot, 
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and a thin blue film of smoke rose from the thatched roof of 
the construction. 

While following him, Lord Strogan had vainly endeavoured 
to guess the intentions of the hunchback, and his astonishment 
was great when he saw that sinister individual place the still 
insensible lad upon the ground, remove his thick shoes, and 
then place his bare feet in close contact with the embers of a 
fire which was burning within a ring of stones arranged in the 
centre of the hut. 

‘“What are you doing?” he demanded, hastily. 

“The best I can for your purpose, my lord, in the absence of 
brandy or any other strong stimulant,” replied the hunchback, 
with an evil smile playing about his lips. 

As he spoke Sampson Rudd went to a corner of the hut and 
took up a handful of resinous pine twigs and threw them upon 
the hot embers, causing a blue, crackling flame to rise in the 
course of a few seconds. That done, the wretch took the 
Squirrel’s feet in his hands and held the bare soles to the 
scorching flame. 

A spasm as that of an electric shock shot through the 
Squirrel’s frame. A scream burst from her white lips, and she 
opened her eyes, dilated with terror. 

“You see that my expedient is not a bad one,” remarked the 
hunchback, holding the Squirrel with the power of a tiger. 

“Perhaps it is not,” replied Lord Strogan, not very much 
moved by the sight of his victim’s suffering : “ but I don’t yet 
see how you are going to get from him the information 
T want.” 

The Squirrel, on hearing the voice of the last speaker, 
recognised it as that of the man who had urged on his dog to 
overtake and attack her ; and, in the madness of the pain she 
was enduring, she made frantic efforts to rise and continue her 
flight. Her strength was as nothing, however, against that of 
the malicious hunchback, who, while rendering her utmost 
exertion to free herself nugatory, said to her :— 

“What you had better do is to leave off struggling, and 
answer the questions his lordship here is going to ask you. If 
you tell him what he wants to know, I've no doubt he'll give 
you a sovereign.” 
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The Squirrel returned him no answer. Sampson Rudd 
went on :— 

“You were employed to carry a letter to-night ?” 

“T was,” answered the Squirrel. 

** And you swallowed it 2?” 

“Yes, I swallowed it,” replied the Squirrel, her eyes flashing 
with enthusiasm. 

“To whom was that letter addressed ?” demanded Lord 
Strogan. 

“Tl not tell you,” cried the Squirrel, decisively. 

“That is to be seen,” interposed the hunchback, uttering his 
sinister chuckle, and once more forcing the soles of his victim’s 
feet into direct contact with the dancing flame. “Speak or 
roast ; there’s no escape for you from that alternative, take my 
word for it,’ the wretch added. 

A shrill scream rose from the poor girl’s lips, but she said 
nothing. 

“Speak, you young fool, will you?” cried the hunchback, 
savagely ; “speak—or I’ll put your whole body on the fire !” 

But at that moment the hut was entered by another person- 
age, and Sampson Rudd was felled by a blow on the head 
from the butt-end of a gun. Lord Strogan, in astonishment, 
and somewhat in alarm, fell back a step or two, under the 
indignant gaze of Ronald Holbrook. 

Released from the hunchback’s grasp, the Squirrel, suffering 
horrible pain from the burnt state of her feet, had risen and 
retreated to the back of the hut. 

“Whoever you may be,” exclaimed the master of The 
Grange, addressing Lord Strogan, “you are a cowardly 
scoundrel, and, if I did rightiy, perhaps I should treat you as 
I have treated this miscreant !” 

Lord Strogan was livid with rage at hearing this language 
addressed to him, and his first impulse was to lash his 
insolent interlocutor with his riding-whip; but a moment’s 
contemplation of the vigorously-built young sportsman led 
him to hesitate. 

“T take it for granted that you do not know whom you are 
speaking to,” he replied, haughtily. 

“Whoever you may be, you are, I repeat, a cowardly 
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scoundrel to torture this poor lad as you have done, for it is 
easy to see, at a glance, that what has been done by this 
hunchbacked ruffian has been done in your behalf !” exclaimed 
Ronald Holbrook, threateningly. 

Lord Strogan, under the repeated smart of such a denun- 
ciation, lost his presence of mind and fiercely raised his whip 
to strike the offender; but the next moment he repented his 
unreflecting precipitancy. 

He was no match physically for the young man he had thus 
heedlessly provoked; and his riding-whip had hardly been 
raised above the level of his head ere it had been snatched 
from his hand and laid about his face and shoulders in a 
shower of stinging blows. 

‘“‘ By Heaven, you shall give me satisfaction for this!” cried 
Lord Strogan, when Ronald Holbrook had ceased lashing him. 
“Give me your infernal name ; mine is Lord Strogan !” 

“My name is Holbrook,” replied Ronald, proudly, “the 
owner of an unencumbered estate, on which you are, at this 
moment, a trespasser, under circumstances which, as a justice 
of the peace for this county, would justify me in giving you 
into the custody of the policeman who is on duty not half a 
mile from this spot.” 

A groan uttered by the Squirrel, from whose pitiful condition 
his attention had been so far diverted, recalled to his recollec- 
tion the poor girl’s painful and urgent need of assistance. 

‘““My poor Squirrel,’ he cried, going to her, “have these 
cowardly wretches hurt you badly ?” 

“Tl fear—I fear I am lamed,” she half sobbed, writhing with 
pain, 

“Tf you cannot walk, I will carry you,” he said, 

The Squirrel rose, but was utterly unable to bear the 
anguish of standing on her excoriated feet. 

Ronald took her in his arms, after slinging his gun on his 
back, and hurried towards the entrance of the hut, calling to 
the hunchback as he passed out :— 

“As for you, you infamous wretch, I’ll decide presently 
whether I will have you driven out of the county, where you 
have been too long tolerated, or sent off to prison as a rogue 
and vagabond.” 
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Without deigning to address any further remarks to Lord 
Strogan, who lingered without the hut, smarting in a double 
sense from the punishment so freely administered to him by 
the young squire of The Grange, Ronald took the nearest route 
to his house, using all possible care to spare his burden any 
pain that could be avoided. 

Sampson Rudd, who had remained in a partially dazed 
condition from the violence of the blow he had received, 
recovered full possession of his consciousness at the moment 
of Ronald’s departure from the hut. 

“T may not be able to provoke him to go abroad and fight 
me,” exclaimed Lord Strogan, half aloud through his clenched 
teeth, ““but I'll find some means of being even with him !” 

“Perhaps the means are readier to your hand than you 
fancy,” said the hunchback, who had caught the sense of his 
lordship’s words. 

Lord Strogan, who for a moment had forgotten Sampson 
Rudd, started at his voice and returned into the hut. The 
hunchback had risen to a sitting posture and was rubbing his 
head, a demoniacal expression overspreading his swarthy 
features. 

A word here in explanation of the timely interposition of 
Ronald Holbrook in the hut. 

Sampson Rudd, on account of strange acquirements which 
he possessed, had earned some sort of reputation amongst the 
country people as a bone-setter ; and, chancing on the morning 
of the day of Lord Strogan’s visit to Moat Hall to call on a beg- 
ging mission at The Grange, where he heard of Ronald’s accident, 
he had asked to be allowed to examine the injured ankle. 

Ronald Holbrook had perfect confidence in the treatment he 
was receiving from Dr. Melsey, but he nevertheless saw no 
objection to letting the vagabond bone-setter have his way, 
with the result that, after manipulating the swollen joint, 
Sampson Rudd had assured him that in the course of a few 
hours he would find himself once again able to bear the weight 
of his body on the foot, an assurance which, towards the close 
of the day, he found to be perfectly realized. 

Thus unexpectedly enabled to get abroad, and eagerly 
anxious to have at the earliest possible moment the intelli- 
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cence he had sent the Squirrel to obtain from Arabelle, he 
had set forth on the path on which he expected his trusty 
messenger to return, when her first shriek met his ear, and 
caused him to hurry in the direction whence it came. 

“Of what means are you speaking?” demanded Lord 
Strogan of his villainous ally. 

“T know what I know,” replied Sampson Rudd, darkly. 

“Speak out!” cried Lord Strogan, impatiently. 

“Tell me first whether you have not been at Moat Hall 
to-night,” said the hunchback. 

“Ves, [have. What of it?” 

“ Another question, my lord. Does it happen that your 
lordship is in love with Miss Clanston ?” 

“What can that matter to you?” replied Lord Strogan in an 
evasive tone. 

“Tt matters—that if I knew it were so——” 

“Well ?” 

“Well,” repeated the hunchback, rubbing his hands, “I 
could tell you a good deal that might interest you.” 

“* About whom 2” 

“ About her, in the first place.” 

“ And—besides ?” 

“ About Mr. Ronald Holbrook, the gentleman who I see has 
broken your riding-whip, my lord,” replied Sampson Rudd, 
maliciously pointing to the whip, which the young master of 
The Grange had thrown upon the ground after so freely using 
it in chastisement of the Squirrel’s cruel persecutor. 

The sting of fierce jealousy shot through Lord Strogan’s heart. 

“Tf you will tell me all you know about those persons Ill 
give you ten—twenty pounds !” cried Lord Strogan. 

“Vou'll find what I have to tell you well worth the money,” 
replied the hunchback, giving vent to his habitual chuckle. 

When the malignant hunchback had finished his communica- 
tion, Lord Strogan—a flush of vindictiveness in his face—felt 
perfectly satisfied with the terms of the bargain he had made, 
and quitted Sampson Rudd in the firm belief that he was in 
possession of means for avenging himself completely upon 

Ronald Holbrook, and for compelling the daughter of Sir 
Edgar Clanston to recall her refusal to become his wife. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
TWICE WARNED. 


AFTER parting with the hunchback, thoroughly satisfied with 
the nefarious compact he had entered into with him, Lord 
Strogan -had found it a tedious and fatiguing labour to regain 
his home, and day had dawned before he entered the park 
surrounding Beechcourt. 

Without pausing to think of what he was doing, he passed 
into the park bya side gate in the boundary wall, a key of 
which he constantly carried. The path from this gate to the 
mansion led by the lodge. 

On coming within sight of the Rapeaus’ dwelling-place, 
Lord Strogan was astonished to see Mathilde seated in the 
porch, evidently waiting for him. She was pale, and the 
heaviness of her eyes indicated that she had passed a sleepless 
night. 

“What has happened to you?” she demanded, rising and 
advancing to meet him. 

“ Nothing—but that I have returned a little late,” he replied, 
in a somewhat hesitating manner. 

She turned upon him a piercing look, and then, after a 
moment’s pause, said :— 

“You dismissed your groom, and your own horse came home 
by itself.” 

“ No doubt,” he replied. 

“Where have you been, then?” she asked, in a tone 
which was certainly not that of a servant speaking to her 
master. 

“T have been looking after my preserves—having heard that 
poachers were about to-night,” he said. 

“You are lying!” she cried, looking Lord Strogan full in 
the face, and with an intensity of scorn that caused him to 
cast down his eyes. 

As he offered no reply, she went on in the same tone :— 

“Ntich owners of game-preserves—and you least of any—do 
not go out in the night to meet poachers, armed only with 
riding-whips in their hands !” 
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For a moment dominated, the impetuous nature of Lord 
Strogan as quickly reasserted itself. 

“T have no account of my actions to render to you,” he 
replied ; “I come and go here, how and when it pleases 
me.” 

“But if J wish to know the why and the wherefore?” she 
demanded incisively, and with flashing eyes. 

Again Lord Strogan was reduced to silence. He even 
appeared to be desirous of getting away from his interlocutor ; 
but she seized him by the arm, and held him with a force 
which he knew to be little inferior to his own. 

“ What isit you want ?” he asked. 

“T want you to tell me the truth,” she answered, imperiously, 
yet with a note of tenderness distinguishable in her voice. 

A thrill of vague alarm passed through Lord Strogan’s frame, 
and a shade passed over his brow. 

“You have been to Moat Hall ?” Mathilde continued. 

“‘Ves, I have been to dinner at Moat Hall ; but it is not the 
first time I have done that,” he said in reply. 

“No doubt ; that is quite true,” she remarked. 

“And I occasionally shoot with Sir Edgar Clanston on his 
land,” added Lord Strogan. 

“But it was not to shoot with Sir Edgar Clanston that you 
visited the house on this occasion,” retorted Mathilde. 

Lord Strogan, instead of offering a verbal reply, shrugged his 
shoulders. 

“Tt was not for any such purpose you went to Moat Hall last 
night!” she repeated keenly, her eyes once more darting 
lightnings into those of Lord Strogan, and causing him to quail 
beneath their fiery intensity and expression. 

He would have given a good deal at that moment to have 
been able to escape in quiet to his bedroom in the mansion a 
few hundred paces distant ; but Mathilde appeared to exercise 
an absolute control over his will. 

“No,” she went on, “your purpose in going last night to 
Moat Hall was to ask for the hand of Miss Clanston.” 

Lord Strogan started. 

“Do not vainly trouble yourself to invent a lie,” cried 
Mathilde, with an accent of bitter irony. 
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“Well,” he replied, recovering something of his ordinary 
assurance of mind, “ what then ?” 

“You love that young lady 2?” 

“No,” he said, sharply, “you know that is not so. But 
still I must marry.” 

“Must you?” she laughed. 

“And you know well that I cannot marry you,” he said. 

She raised her upper lip with an expression of extreme 
disdain. 

“I have never thought of your doing so,” she replied ; “ yet, 
if [ had chosen—but,” she added, checking herself in what she 
was about to say, “I know you to be cowardly, haughty, and 
cruel.” 

Lord Strogan turned pale. 

“You would, as your wife,” Mathilde went on, “have made 
me pay too dearly for the name you had given me!” 

“What does it matter to you, then, my marrying?” he 
demanded. 

“T do not choose you to marry Miss Clanston,” she replied, 
hotly. 

“Why Miss Clanston less than another?” he asked, some- 
what puzzled by the tone in which she had spoken of the 
heiress of Moat Hall. 

‘Because she is beautiful,” she replied, in a tone so resolute 
as to startle Lord Strogan and bring a pallor to his forehead. 

“Now,” she said, “you know my will. I have warned 
you!” And, turning her back proudly upon him, she returned 
to the lodge, from which she had advanced to meet him. 

Filled with a rage that found no vent in words, Lord Strogan 
passed on to his house and sought his bedchamber. But, 
although he had been upon his feet all the past night, he did 
not think of going to rest, but threw himself into a chair, and 
sat for a long time plunged in sombre meditation. 

It was not the words addressed to him by Mathilde Rapeau, 
however, that so darkly occupied his mind. 

“T shall be able to reduce her to submission,” he said to 
himself ; adding, “ or, if she resists me, break her like a reed !” 

This reflection made, he had dismissed the recalcitrant 
lodge-keeper’s daughter from his thoughts. 
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No; the subject which occupied his attention was his 
interview with Sampson Rudd, the malicious hunchback. 

From this morally as well as physically deformed creature 
he had learned that Miss Clanston had a lover, and that of her 
love there was a pledge existing, but hidden from all eyes. 

“Go to the house of Dr. Melsey, of Drillford,” Sampson 
Rudd had said, “and you will see there a little girl, two years 
of age, the image of the proud heiress of Moat Hall !” 

This revelation had for a brief while stunned Lord Strogan ; 
but from the moment when she had disdainfully repulsed him, 
the purpose of a mere alliance, with which he had approached 
her, had changed to love, or at least to an absorbing desire to 
make her his own; and the idea of what he believed to be 
Arabelle’s guilt rendered her at once dear and odious to him. 

Eagerly Lord Strogan gave himself up to the task of dis- 
covering the foundation upon which the hatred existing 
between the families of Sir Edgar Clanston and Ronald Hol- 
brook had been built. 

At the end of an hour’s meditation he had, doubtless, found 
the solution of which he was in search, for he rose and rang 
sharply for his valet. 

The man, who had been sitting up all night, in expectation 
of his master’s return, and had been ignorant of his arrival, 
hastened to answer the summons. 

““Get a horse saddled for me,” said Lord Strogan ; adding, 
when the servant had quitted the room, “Tl go to Drillford 
and find out whether what the hunchback has told me 
is true.” 

He changed his dress without haste and, when he was ready 
to set off on his purposed quest, said to himself, with an ironical 
smile upon his lips :— 

“T think the tables will presently be turned, Mr. Holbrook !” 

He descended to the front door of the mansion, where his 
horse awaited him, and mounted into the saddle. 

His road out of the park lay through an avenue of beeches, 
the extremity of which he had nearly reached when he found 
his further passage barred by Mathilde, who moved rapidly 
from a side path and seized the bridle of his horse. 

“You are going again to Moat Hall?” she cried, 
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“You are quite mistaken,” he replied. “Iam going in quite 
another direction.” 

“Where are you going 2?” she demanded. 

“That is no business of yours,” he returned, with rising 
irritation. 

“Tell me where you are going !” she insisted. 

“T am going into Drillford,’ he said, endeavouring to urge 
on his horse; but she still firmly retained her hold upon the 
bridle. 

“Listen well to what I now say to you, Lord Strogan,” she 
said, in a tone of concentrated resolution. 

“What now ?” he demanded, impatiently. 

“Tf you venture to go again to Moat Hall, you will pay 
dearly for your visit,” she replied, darkly, at the same time 
removing her hold from the bridle of his fretting horse, and 
allowing him to ride on, shrugging his shoulders con- 
temptuously. 


CHAPTER X. 
MONTAGUES AND CAPULETS. 


AFTER parting with the Squirrel on the night when the poor 
girl was so brutally treated by the hunchback, Arabelle 
had passed within six paces of Lord Strogan without seeing 
him or suspecting his presence in the wood. A quarter of an 
hour earlier she had heard the clatter of his horse upon the 
road to Beechcourt, and the idea of the animal being riderless 
had naturally not occurred to her mind. 

By the time she returned to the Hall everybody there had 
retired to rest—everybody except her old nurse, who was 
awaiting her with anxious impatience. 

“Well,” asked the qld servant, eagerly, “has he consented to 
give up his intention ?” 

“No,” replied Arabelle ; “he is a brute !” 
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“He has refused ?” 

“Platly,” returned Arabelle. 

“What did he say to you, my child ?” 

“That he loved me, and cared not whether his love were 
returned, having my father’s consent to his union with me,” 
answered Arabelle, her cheeks flushed with indignation. 

“The heartless wretch !” exclaimed the old nurse. 

“But,” said Arabelle, “‘ my father would never think of 
urging me to accept this man in the face of my avowed 
repugnance !” 

The old nurse shook her head mournfully. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Arabelle, “you do not yet know my 
father! He loves me too well to treat me with cruelty now, for 
the first time in my life.” 

“No, no, my child; he would not knowingly treat you 
cruelly,” replied the old nurse, quickly ; “ but he is headstrong, 
like all his race, and believes both that he is acting for your 
welfare and that his honour is pledged to Lord Strogan.” 

“The time is coming rapidly when [ must take a decided 
course,” said Arabelle, after a moment’s reflection. “Oh!” 
she cried, after another brief interval of silence, “what can 
be the miserable cause that has for generations kept my 
family at angry variance with that of Ronald’s? I will—I 
must—tear away the veil from that mystery !” 

“Think well, my darling; think well before you do any- 
thing in that matter!” urged the old woman, in a tone of 
alarm. 

“Leave me, nurse, dear, and go to your rest. I shall do 
nothing rashly, be sure of that,’ said Arabelle, kissing her 
affectionately ; adding, as the faithful and motherly creature 
was leaving the room, “my father is, as you have said, head- 
strong, and his blood flows in my veins; but it will not be 
by the voice of my will that I shall be led, in any resolution 
I may take, but by my sense of what I see it has become right 
and necessary for me to do.” 

Though greatly fatigued by the exertion and emotions she 
had undergone, Arabelle felt no inclination to sleep, but lay 
pondering all the circumstances of her strange and painful 
position. But she was young and strong, and able, therefore, 
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to bear the loss of a few hours’ sleep without serious incon- 
venience. 

Sir Edgar was a tolerably early riser, and his practice was 
to breakfast, in company with his daughter, at eight o’clock. 
On the morning after the formal visit of Lord Strogan, he was 
down a quarter of an hour earlier than usual, and was engaged 
in unlocking the post-bag, which was every day fetched by a 
mounted servant from Drillford, when Arabelle joined him. 

She was dressed in black ; her face was somewhat pale, and 
wore an almost solemn expression of calm resoluteness. Her 
appearance, however, escaped noticed from Sir Edgar, who 
became absorbed in the contents of his letters from London, 
and remained more or less so during the time of breakfast, 
which was passed in silence. 

The meal ended, and her father having, as she judged, 
finished the perusal of his letters, Arabelle addressed him. 

“T have passed a sleepless night, papa,” she said. 

“How is that my darling ?” he asked, in surprise. 

“My mind has been all night occupied with Lord Strogan’s 
request.” 

“Well, my love 2?” 

“With Lord Strogan’s request—and the promise you appear 
to have made to him,” she went on. 

“The course I have taken is one which, I feel confident, you 
will recognise as being the best I could take for insuring you 
your proper station in society,” said Sir Edgar, warmly. 

“Tam twenty-two years of age, papa,’ she remarked. 

“Ves, my child,” replied her father ; “and it is in view of 
that fact that I reconcile myself to the idea of parting with 
you.” 

“T am twenty-two years old, and we are the last of the 
Clanstons—you and myself,” she went on. 

“Yes, we are the sole survivors of an old race,” he assented. 

“On the eve of associating my name with that of another 
family,” she continued, “I desire to know the truth of certain 
facts connected with the history of my ancestry.” 

“What facts are you alluding to?” demanded Sir Edgar, in 
a startled tone. 

“Papa,” said Arabelle, unfalteringly, “I regard myself not 
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as your heiress only, but as the heiress of my family history, 
the traditions of my race; and what I now desire to learn is, 
the secret of the animosity which has so long existed, and 
which still exists, between my family and that of the Hol- 
brooks.” 

The hot blood rushed for an instant to the brow of Sir 
Edgar Clanston, and then left it pale, while his eyes flashed 
with suddenly aroused anger, and a nervous thrill ran through 
his whole frame. He remained silent for a few seconds, and 
then seemed to take a resolution. 

“ Perhaps you are right,” he said, “and this moment may be 
as good asany for giving you the information you desire.” 

The story told by Sir Edgar referred to a time far back, to 
the period when the British army, under Wellington, then Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, was winning its wonderful victories in the 
Peninsula. 

In the British force there were two officers, serving with dis- 
tinguished zeal, a Clanston and a Holbrook, bosom friends, 
until in an unhappy hour they both conceived a violent passion 
for a Spanish beauty whom they had met in Saragossa, after 
the fall of that city. 

Each was under the impression that he was the lady’s 
favoured suitor, but each acted loyally towards his friend, 
leaving the lady the sole arbiter in regard to their individual 
pretensions to her favour. The moment came at length, how- 
ever, for the lady to declareher choice. It fell upon Lieutenant 
Clanston, and, apparently, his rival accepted his defeat with a 
good grace. 

Lieutenant Clanston pressed his suit, and all seemed to be 
favouring it until, without intermediate warning of any kind, 
he found the lady’s door closed against him. When the 
explanation was given it came in the shape of a letter, in the 
handwriting of Lieutenant Holbrook, denouncing him as a 
man of utterly depraved character, who had joined the army 
solely for the purpose of escaping from tke consequences of the 
scandalous career he had pursued in his own country. 

Made furious by the infamous treachery of the man he had 
blindly trusted, Lieutenant Clanston instantly sought his 
traducer, and in the presence of their brother officers, called 
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him out, and compelled him to fight, by striking him a severe 
blow in the face, at the same time, in order to keep the lady’s 
name from connection with the affair, refusing to give any 
explanation of his conduct. 

Within an hour they met outside the city walls, and fought 
with pistols. It was intended on either side that it should 
be a duel to the death, and their purpose was fully accom- 
plished, for at the first exchange of shots they both fell 
dead. 

“You now know the infamous origin of the hatred existing 
between all who bear our name and those who bear that of the 
Holbrooks,” said Sir Edgar Clanston. ‘“ Ours is no Corsican 
vendetta, to be carried on from age to age with the shedding 
of blood ; but we inherit a repugnance—a hatred, if you will— 
which is not to be forgotten or even weakened by the lapse of 
time.” 

Arabelle had listened to her father’s narrative without 
offering the least interruption. Only when he appeared to 
have said all he intended to say, she asked :— 

“Ts that all 2” 

“No, not quite all,” he replied, after a moment’s considera- 
tion. “By acurious chance, Lord Strogan—possibly without 
having any knowledge of the fact—is closely linked with the 
circumstances I[ have related to you. He is, indeed, the great- 
grandchild of the Spanish lady who, not long after the occur- 
rence of the duel, was married to the first Earl of Strogan, 
who had been one of our murdered ancestor’s most valued 
friends. On this account,” said Sir Edgar, “ you may under- 
stand that I regard the present Lord Strogan with special 
interest.” 

“The first Earl of Strogan was the friend of the two men 
who killed each other for love of a woman who, shortly after 
their death, became his wife?” said Arabelle. 

“Ves, he was our foully-betrayed ancestor's friend,” returned 
Sir Edgar, warmly ; adding, “and now that you know this you 
will, I hope, decide to become Lady Strogan ?” 

“No, papa,” she replied, resolutely ; “if only on account of 
what you have now told me, I would never become Lord 
Strogan’s wife.” 
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Sir Edgar involuntarily pushed back his chair, and regarded 
her in half amazement. 

“You will never accept Lord Strogan for a husband?” he 
cried. 

“T would rather a thousand times die,” she answered, 
decisively, 


CHAPTER XL 
DR. MELSEYS TRUST. 


Axsout the same time that Arabelle and her father sat down 
to their silent breakfast, Lord Strogan rode into Drillford, and 
drew rein at the door of Dr. Melsey’s house, with what object 
we already know. 

On the way from Beechcourt he had arranged in his mind a 
pretext for consulting the doctor as to certain rheumatic 
symptoms, which he was to pretend had declared themselves 
in his shoulders. But he was spared the necessity for enacting 
this comedy, for at the moment of his arrival at the doctor’s 
door a bright and buxom young woman was taking milk of a 
country lad, and in company with her was a beautiful little 
child, answering perfectly to the description given him by 
Sampson Rudd—the living image of Arabelle Clanston. 

“T did not know that Dr. Melsey—had any family,” he said 
to the young woman, as soon as she had dismissed the lad, and 
without dismounting. 

“Dr. Melsey is not married at all,” she replied. 

“This charming little girl, then, is not his daughter?” 
remarked Lord Strogan. 

The question appeared to confuse the young woman, who, 
after a moment’s hesitation, stammered :— 

“No, sir—she is not Dr. Melsey’s daughter.” 

“T imagined she could not be,” he returned, his eyes still 
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intently bent upon the child, as if he were striving to fix her 
features in his memory. ‘“ How old is she?” he asked, ina 
careless tone. 

“About two years, I think,” replied the young woman, 
blushing scarlet for a moment, and appearing to become 
suddenly more than ever confused. 

“She is a beautiful little creature,” said Lord Strogan, “and 
whoever she is, Dr. Melsey must be very proud of her, I should 
imagine.” 

“ He is as fond of her as if she were his own,” replied the 
young woman, stooping over the child to caress her, and as a 
means of hiding a hot blush which had again suffused her face 
and neck. 

“T have forgotten to ask you whether Dr. Melsey is at 
home,” said Lord Strogan. 

“No, sir—he has been out, in attendance upon a patient, all 
night,” the young woman answered. 

“Well, my seeing him is a matter of no consequence,” 
returned Lord Strogan, wheeling his horse round. 

“Will you please to leave your name, sir?” she asked. 

“Tt is not at all necessary,” he replied ; “but you may tell 
him Lord Strogan has called,” he added, casting a last search- 
ing look at the child’s features before riding off. 

The buxom young woman, holding the little girl’s hand in 
hers, remained at the doctor’s door watching the retreating 
figure on horseback until it passed out of sight at a bend of 
the High Street. 

When she returned into the house and closed the door, there 
was a very thoughtful expression in her face, at moments an 
expression of sorrow, as if old and painful memories had 
suddenly and unexpectedly been recalled to her mind. 

As if obeying an involuntary impulse, she took the child up 
in her arms and kissed her, and then sat down with her at an 
open window, looking into a bright and well-kept garden at 
the back of the doctor’s house. 

‘Lord Strogan! I wonder why he put so many questions 
to me about this dear little one?” she asked herself. 
“He seemed to devour her with his eyes—what could that 
mean? The dear, kind doctor only knows the secret of her 
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birth, except her parents. Can Lord Strogan possibly have 
been her father ?” 

She closely examined the child’s features. 

“There is not a trace of likeness between their two faces,” 
she said ; “but though she may not be his child, he may have 
been led by some strong interest to ask so much about her.” 

At the child’s solicitation she went out into the garden with 
her, still mentally dwelling upon the incidents of the stranger's 
visit. 

The story of this kind-hearted young woman’s entry into 
the cloctor’s service may be very briefly told: she had been a 
servant in a village a few miles from Drillford, and had been 
betrayed and abandoned by her master’s son on the eve of 
becoming a mother. Dr. Melsey had been called to attend 
upon her, the night before receiving the mysterious summons 
which had taken him to Moat Hall. 

Only an hour or two intervened between the birth and death 
of the poor girl’s child, and it came upon her as a providential 
distraction from her misery when Dr. Melsey brought to her 
another new-born infant, and left it in her grateful care. 

It was the suddenly provoked recollection of the circum- 
stances under which her connection with Dr. Melsey and the 
beautiful child of which she was the nurse had commenced 
which had caused her blushes and confusion, while being sub: 
jected to Lord Strogan’s pointed questioning. 

While she and the child were still in the garden, a bell in 
the interior of the house announced thet Dr. Melsey had re- 
turned, and the little one, who appeared to know the signal 
quite well, hurried indoors as fast as her legs could carry her, 
closely followed and saved from falling by her nurse. 

The doctor took the beaming child into his arms and kissed 
it as fondly as if it had been his own offspring, at the same 
time saying :— 

“‘ Let me have breakfast as quickly as possible, for I must go 
out again as soon as I have swallowed it.” 

The young woman in the course of a very few minutes had 
a smoking dish of ham and eggs ready to set before him, and, 
while waiting upon him at table, remarked :— 

“T have something strange to tell you, sir.” 
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“Ah! what is it?” asked the doctor, between two mouthfuls. 

“Lord Strogan has called to see you this morning,” she 
answered. 

“Tord Strogan!” repeated the doctor. “What did he want? 

To consult me ?” 

“He was on horseback, and did not appear to be unwell,” 
she replied. 

“Did he not tell you what he wanted ?” inquired the doctor, 
somewhat puzzled. 

‘All I could make out from him was that he wished to see 
you ; but, instead of saying what for, asked me a number of 
questions about dear little missie,” she explained ; adding, “and 
it seemed as if he could not take his eyes off her for a moment 
all the time he was speaking.” 

“ Indeed !” cried the doctor, starting. 

“ He asked me very particularly whether she was your child, 
and how old she was,” the young woman said, in conclusion. 

Several times during her recital the doctor had knit his 
brows, and when she ceased speaking he said to himself :— 

““ What can be the meaning of this strange visit? I do not 
know Lord Strogan, and have never had anything to do with 
him. What does he want with me? and why does he occupy 
himself concerning this child ?” 

Busy with these questions, he quitted the house immediately 
after finishing his hastily-taken breakfast, and hurried off to 
attend upon his patients. 

Lord Strogan galloped back to Beechcourt, breakfasted, 
made some changes in his toilette, and then, followed by a 
groom, set off for Moat Hall. 

After the conversation closed so decisively by Arabelle, Sir 
Edgar Clanston had angrily retired to his study, where he had 
been some time pacing the floor irresolutely, when the sounds 
of horses approaching the house attracted his attention, and, 
on going to the window, he saw that his visitor was Lord 
Strogan. 

His lordship had recovered his habitual cold calmness of 
manner ; nevertheless, anyone who closely examined his face 
might have discovered a sombre light in his eyes, the trace 
of a wicked smile in the corners of his lips. 
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Sir Edgar met him at the Hall door as he dismounted and 
shook him warmly by the hand. 

“T am extremely glad you have come, my dear Lord 
Strogan,” he said ; “I was about writing to you.” 

“Tndeed !” said Lord Strogan: “upon what subject ?” 

“T have had an important conversation with my daughter this 
morning—I may say a painful conference,” continued Sir Edgar. 

“She refuses to accord me her hand 2?” said Lord Strogan, 
calmly. 

“For the moment!” replied Sir Edgar, angrily ; “but she 
will learn in time to yield to my wishes in this as in all other 
matters !” 

“My dear father-in-law—permit me to address you by that 
title, in advance ”—replied Lord Strogan, ‘‘ J have not the least 
doubt that, after I have had half an hour’s conversation with 
my beloved Arabelle, she and I will have come to an under- 
standing, and will, thenceforth, be the best of friends——” 

“You really believe that will be the case?” cried Sir Edgar, 
eagerly. 

“T might have said, that I feel confident that she will even 
express delight at the prospect of becoming my wife,” replied 
Lord Strogan, the sinister smile playing vividly about his lips. 

“But what will you say to her, to produce this extraordinary 
change in her mind?” asked Sir Edgar, in a tone of astonish- 
ment. 

“That, my dear father-in-law, is my secret,’ said Lord 
Strogan. 

“ Heayen send that, whatever your means may be, they may 
be successful!” cried Sir Edgar. “ But,” he added, “at this 
moment she is away from the Hall, shooting in the preserves— 
her almost solitary amusement.” 

“T will await her return,” said his lordship, calmly. 

Shortly after the close of her conversation with Sir Edgar, in 
the morning, Arabelle had rapidly changed her dress for that 
which she always wore in the woods, and had hurried to the 
pine wood lying nearest to the boundary of Ronald’s estate, in 
the hope of meeting either with the Squirrel or her master. 

Before quitting the Hall, however, she had written the 
following note :— 
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“T have at length learned from my father the secret of the 
hate so long existing between our two houses. It is wicked in 
its absurdity. More than that, I have a suspicion, almost 
amounting to a conviction, that the explanation to be given by 
your mother will be found to differ essentially from that I 
have succeeded in drawing from my father. What is now 
absolutely necessary is that you shall induce your mother to 
give you her version, and write me all the details. To-morrow 
you shall know why.” 

On reaching the skirt of the pine wood she had not met with 
either Ronald or the Squirrel, and, consequently, had deposited 
her note in the hollow of the solitary elm. 

Owing to the severity of the injury done to her feet by the 
abominable cruelty of the hunchback, the poor girl had been 
utterly unable to stir abroad ; while the extreme exertion to 
which Ronald had subjected his recently-sprained ankle had 
again compelled him to refrain from using the foot. 

The need felt by Arabelle of avoiding further discussion 
with her father as long as it was possible to do so induced her 
to spend the whole day in the woods, as she not infrequently 
did, and to return to the Hall only at the close of the day. 

It was dusk when she reached the bridge across the moat, at 
the back of the house. She was about to unlock the gate 
with a key she carried in her game-bag, when Lord Strogan 
moved from the shadow of a hawthorn bush and stood before 
her. | 

“‘ Again !” she cried, indignantly. 

“ Again, as you say, for I have something particular to say 
to you,” answered Lord Strogan, coolly. 

“T have nothing to say to you, Lord Strogan,” she replied, 
endeavouring to pass through the gate. 

Lord Strogan unhesitatingly took hold of her by the arm. 

“Miss Clanston,” he said, in a sarcastic tone, “I went to 
Drillford this morning for the purpose of consulting Dr. 
Melsey.” 

Arabelle turned pale, and instinctively her fingers grasped 
her gun. 

The expression upon Lord Strogan’s face at that moment 
was full of cruelty and cunning. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
VENGEANCE ! 


InvotuntTaRILy Arabelle drew back a step; for, however 
brave one may be, the sudden appearance of a reptile near one 
inspires alarm. 

“You see, Miss Clanston,” said Lord Strogan, whose tone 
was profoundly ironical, “‘ you cannot choose but listen to what 
I have to say to you.” 

“Lord Strogan!” she exclaimed, her fingers still nervously 
playing with her gun. 

“Oh, I have not the least fear of your shooting me,” he said, 
with a short laugh, on remarking the nervous action of her 
hands. ‘“ Nevertheless, pray calm yourself, and give me your 
best attention.” 

“What have you to say to me?” she demanded, with as 
much firmness of voice as, by a considerable effort, she could 
command. 

“Doubtless,” he replied, “you know the story of Shake- 
speare’s ‘Romeo and Juliet’ ?” 

“He knows all,” thought Arabelle, trembling with fear and 
indignation. ; 

“Two fathers hated each other ; their two children, on the 
contrary, loved one another,” he went on. 

“What then?” cried Arabelle, threateningly. 

“My interest in Juliet is only intensified by the difficulties 
of her position,” he said, still in the same pointedly ironical 
tone. 

At the edge of the moat, close by where she was standing, 
there grew a willow tree. To this Arabelle sprang and tore 
from it a branch, with which she lashed Lord Strogan across 
the face before he was even aware of her having moved. 

“You shameful coward !” she cried, as she delivered the 
blow. 

Lord Strogan uttered a ery like that of a wild beast struck 
with a bullet, and in the fury of the moment forgetting that 
his assailant was a woman, raised his hand to strike her. But 
she retreated a step, and raised her gun to her shoulder, 
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“Wretch !” she exclaimed, “if you move an inch nearer, I'll 
kill you !” 

The tone of fierce resolution with which this threat was 
uttered told him plainly that his life was in peril. 

“Be it so, Miss Clanston ; but your triumph will be of brief 
duration,” he almost hissed between his white lips. ‘ Heed 
well what I now tell you. This meeting will be our last— 
before our public betrothal !” 

She met his gaze with a look of withering scorn; but, 
unabashed, he went on :— 

“To-morrow I shall expect to receive from you a letter con- 
taining one word only—‘Come.’ If within twenty-four hours — 
I do not receive such a letter, I shall present myself at Moat 
Hall, leading by the hand the infant daughter of Mr. Ronald 
Holbrook and——” 

He did not finish the sentence, but Arabelle felt her limbs 
failing to support her, so hideously significant was the smile 
with which he completed his villainous threat. 

Without adding a word, or making the least parting salu- 
tation, Lord Strogan turned away, a tempest raging in his 
heart, and passed out of Arabelle’s sight. 

An hour earlier he had taken leave of Sir Edgar on the 
pretext of having given up all hope of seeing Miss Clanston 
that evening. 

But after dismissing his groom and tying his horse to a tree 
in a coppice at no great distance from the Hall, he had returned 
to lie in wait for Arabelle on the path by which he knew she 
was accustomed to enter the Hall precincts. 

In the act of untying his horse, preparatory to mounting 
into the saddle, he became aware of the fact that he was not 
alone. 

“Sampson Rudd!” he exclaimed, somewhat surprised by 
the sudden and unthought-of apparition of the hunchback. 

“You are returning late from Drillford, my lord!” said the 
man. 

“T have been to Moat Hall since FE left Drillford,” replied 
Lord Strogan. 

“Aha! I understand,” cried the hunchback. ‘“ Well, was 
what I told you correct ?” 
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“Quite correct,” returned Lord Strogan, with malicious 
satisfaction. 

“T shall have the money you promised me, then ?” 

“When I have made use of your information,” said Lord 
Strogan, through his teeth. 

“ Ah, my lord, it is a real pleasure to serve your lordship 
cried the hunchback, in a very peculiar tone of voice. “ Your 
lordship is now going back to Beechcourt?” he asked, almost 
indifferently, as it might have seemed. 

“Ves I am going to Beechcourt,” Lord Strogan assented. 

“By the road ?” asked the hunchback. 

“No,” answered Lord Strogan, “by a nearer way, through 
my pine woods.” 

“Ts not that rather hazardous ?” observed Sampson Rudd. 

“On what account?” inquired Lord Strogan, who had by 
this time mounted his horse. 

“The path is a rough one at the best of times,” suggested 
the hunchback ; “and in the dusk——” 

“Oh, there’s nothing in that,” replied Lord Strogan ; adding, 
“my horse knows well every foot of the way.” 

“But—there’s a good deal of poverty just now,” said 
Sampson Rudd, “and—a starving man may suddenly be 
tempted——” 

“Nonsense!” cried Lord Strogan, “nobody will attempt to 
stop me in my own woods—or, if they do so, so much the worse 
for them !” 

And giving the rein to his horse, he set off at a smart canter. 

“T fancy it’s not impossible he may be of another way of 
thinking—long before he reaches Beechcourt !” said Sampson 
Rudd, hurrying away in an opposite direction. 

Lord Strogan rode on, his mind wholly occupied with the 
subject of the repulse and indignity he had received at the 
hands of Arabelle Clanston, and in measuring the heavy 
penalty he meant to exact from her. By the time he had 
reached the pine wood through which he had stated his inten- 
tion of passing, as the nearest route to his house, he had 
altogether forgotten the warning addressed to him by the 
hunchback. 

But, on entering upon the path leading through the wood, 
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the darkness into which he had passed compelled him to rein 
in his horse to a walking pace, and then the remarks made by 
Sampson Rudd come back to his recollection. 

“The spot zs an ugly spot—a spot to get away from as 
quickly as one can,” he said to himself, at the same time 
touching his horse with his spurs. 

But before he had advanced a dozen yards there was, 
directly in front of him, a flash and, almost simultaneously, 
the report of a gun; and he fell headlong from the saddle, 
pierced by a bullet, which had struck him full in the chest. 

About two hours later, when Dr. Melsey returned to his 
house, he found a servant awaiting him, and noticed, as the 
man hastily rose and bowed to him, that his face wore an 
expression of great anxiety. 

“T have been waiting for you so long, sir,” the man said; “I 
was beginning to wonder what I had best do.” 

“What is the matter?” asked Dr. Melsey. 

“You are urgently wanted at Beechcourt, sir,’ replied the 
man. 

“Ts somebody ill there ?” 

“Tt is Lord Strogan himself, sir, who needs your assistance,” 
the servant answered, in a distressed tone. 

“ Indeed !” said the doctor, recalling to mind the fact of his 
lordship’s unexplained visit in the earlier part of the day, 
when, according to the impression of his housekeeper, Lord 
Strogan had appeared to be in sound health. 

“He has been shot to-night in his own woods,” the servant 
explained. 

Dr. Melsey fell back a step, involuntarily, and regarded the 
man in a sort of stupor. 

On being questioned, the servant stated that his lordship’s 
horse had galloped to Beechcourt in a state of terror, its saddle 
stained with blood. The first person to discover this sinister 
fact had been the lodge-keeper’s daughter, Mathilde Rapeau. 

The whole of the servants had immediately set off with lan- 
terns, the track of the terrified horse being easily traced in the 
sandy soil of the pine wood and the path leading to it ; and at 
the end of half an hour Lord Strogan had been found weltering 
in his blood. 
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While listening to the account of the event thus given by the 
man, Dr. Melsey had made his preparations for setting off 
to Beechcourt. His horse was quickly saddled by the youth 
in his employ, and within ten minutes he and the messenger 
were on their way towards the mansion of the wounded noble- 
man. 

The wound which the young lord had received was, accord- 
ing to his servant, mortal; but nevertheless, in such repute 
was the skill of Dr. Melsey held, that it was hoped it might 
find the means of effecting a miracle. 

During the ride the doctor questioned his conductor as to 
the crime—as to who could have committed it. 


“That is what we are all asking ourselves,” replied the 
servant. 


“Had Lord Strogan any known enemies in this part of the 
country ?” 


“None, sir,” the man answered, emphatically. 

“Had he prosecuted anybody for poaching or trespassing 
on his land ?” 

“He has sometimes been angry about the poaching, but he 
has never prosecuted anybody for it.” 

“Then robbery must have been the object of the attack 
made upon him ?” suggested the doctor. 

“No, sir, it could not have been that,” replied the man, “for 
he still had his watch when we found him. Ah!” he went on, 
“it’s a shocking piece of business !—so young as he was—so 
rich—and likely in a short time to have become so much 
richer !” 

““In what way ?” asked the doctor. 

“ He was going to be married,” said the servant. 

“With whom 2” the doctor inquired. 

With rich Miss Clanston, of Moat Hall,” the man answered. 

If the night had not been so dark the man could hardly 
have failed to notice that Dr. Melsey swerved in his saddle, 
and that for a moment the colour fled from his cheeks on 
hearing that statement. 

“Had you not heard of it, sir?” asked the man, in a tone of 
surprise. 

“No,” replied the doctor. 
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“ After all, that’s not so strange,” the servant remarked, “for 
it is only during the last two days that it has been known for 
certain—that is, since Miss Mathilde Rapeau knew it.” 

“Who is Miss Mathilde Rapeau 2?” asked the doctor. 

“A young Frenchwoman, the daughter of the lodge-keeper at 
Beechcourt—and wonderfully handsome,” returned the servant, 
in a tone implying that his words were charged with significance 
greater than that which their simple meaning would convey. 
“There was a time,” he added, “ when it seemed as if she were 
the actual mistress of Beechcourt—she had such power over my 
lord.” 

““T think I can understand the state of things,” murmured 
the doctor. 

“For the last two days, however,” the man went on, “all 
that seems to have come to an end, and she has done nothing 
but ery from morning till night—till everybody up at the house 
has pitied her.” 

Dr. Melsey fell into a deep reverie. He knew many things ; 
he was the depositary of many secrets ; and he asked himself, 
with a shudder, what could have induced Arabelle Clanston to 
consent to marry Lord Strogan.. He found himself confronted 
by a terrible enigma. 

On reaching Beechcourt he was informed that the wounded 
man had not been carried to the mansion, but to the lodge- 
keeper’s house, where he had been laid upon a bed in a chamber 
on the ground floor. 

The first object which met the doctor’s eye on crossing the 
threshold was Mathilde Rapeau, kneeling by the bedside, 
weeping loudly, and tearing her hair. 

Lord Strogan was delirious. 

Upon removing the linen which the servants had employed 
to stop the flow of blood, Dr. Melsey saw at a glance that in all 
human probability the wound was mortal, though it was quite 
possible that Lord Strogan might live yet for several hours. 

Finding that the young Frenchwoman continued to utter 
loud and piercing cries, as he was preparing to extract the 
bullet, he made a sign to her father to remove her, and the old 
lodge-keeper took her in his arms and carried her out of the 
room. 

N 
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“Leave me quite alone with his lordship,” said Dr. Melsey to 
the servants who were in the room. 

“We have sent for the inspector of the county police, and a 
justice of the peace, who lives not far off,” said one of the men. 

“When they arrive, let them at once come in,” replied the 
doctor. | 

Dr. Melsey’s motive for wishing to be left alone with his 
patient was that he hoped the delirium would subside, that 
Lord Strogan might for a moment return to consciousness and 
give some detail, let fall some indication, which might furnish 
a clue to the discovery of the murderer. 

Suddenly a name sprang from the wounded man’s lips—a 
name which caused the good doctor to tremble from head to 
foot, anda cold perspiration to burst forth upon his forehead. 

“Ronald Holbrook !” he murmured—“ revenge !” 

Was it possible that Lord Strogan was unconsciously 
revealing the name of his assassin ? 


CHAPTER XIII. 
LORD STROGAN’S LAST MOMENTS. 


THE wounded man’s delirium increased. Life clung tena- 
ciously to his powerful organization; youth struggled 
desperately against death. 

Dr. Melsey, after weighing all the facts of the case, calcu- 
lated that, supposing no sudden accident to intervene, the 
young lord might exist for several hours yet—perhaps even 
for a day. i 

One thing might greatly abridge the duration of the final 
strugg]e—the extraction of the bullet ; for it was very probable 
that the effect of the necessary operation would be to accele- 
rate even if it did not result in instant dissolution. 

On the other hand, if no further shock to his system were 
given, the wounded man’s delirious state might pass away and 
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he might reach his last moment in consciousness, and, perhaps, 
be able to furnish justice with such indications as might put it 
upon the track of the murderer. 

The more he thought of the question of tracing the criminal, 
the more his mind was led by the light of the servant’s 
assurance—that his unfortunate master was not known to 
have any enemies in the county—towards a terrible suspicion. 

He knew perfectly the nature of the mysterious bond uniting 
Ronald Holbrook and Arabelle Clanston, and this knowledge 
seemed to furnish him with an explanation of what had 
happened : Ronald, on hearing of the marriage between Lord 
Strogan and Arabelle, projected by her father, had lost his 
head, and, meeting with the young lord unexpectedly, had, in 
a fit of ungovernable passion, killed him. 

Lord Strogan was a complete stranger to Dr. Melsey, who 
now saw him for the first and last time, for no human skill 
could save him, and his end was near. 

What did it matter whether his death were avenged or not ? 
—in the young lord’s fever-glowing eyes, in his regular but 
narrow brow, the agitated doctor read the certain signs of a 
vehement and malicious will. All that he did not know con- 
cerning him he guessed, and all that he surmised was against 
him, and in favour of the master of The Grange. 

Who could say whether this young lord, who had come to 
Drillford to spy and question, had not in some way surprised 
the secret of Sir Edgar Clanston’s daughter and Ronald 
Holbrook? Who could tell what cruel use he might not have 
made of his discovery for the purpose of pressing his suit ? 

In an agony of terror Arabelle had probably thrown herself 
upon Ronald’s neck, and besought him to find some way of 
saving her and himself from the pressing danger of their 
position. 

No; the good doctor could find no outlet of escape from the 
conviction forced upon his mind, that Ronald Holbrook’s was 
the hand which had inflicted lawless justice upon this miser- 
able young man. All his sympathy was with Ronald Holbrook, 
deeply as he condemned the means which, in a moment of un- 
reasoning passion, he had employed against his unscrupulous 
foe. . 
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There was a terrible struggle taking place in his conscience 
between his inclination to save Ronald Holbrook from the con- 
sequences of his unpremeditated crime, and the dictates of 
duty in regard to the wounded man. 

Lord Strogan could not possibly survive beyond a brief 
interval of time ; and, Lord Strogan dead, no one would re- 
main to play the part of accuser. In that way the case resolved 
itself to his mind ; and thence arose the question—would he 
not be justified in advancing, possibly by a few minutes only, 
the end of the wounded man’s life by proceeding with the ex- 
traction of the bullet —an operation which, under the circum- 
stances, nobody could blame him for performing. 

But there, his conscience—disregarding all considerations, 
save that of its own purity and integrity—spoke loudly and 
decisively within him, recalling him to the remembrance 
of his mission—which was to prolong, and not to abridge, 
life. 

From that moment the voice of the man within him relapsed 
into silence, and only that of the doctor remained awake and 
eloquent. 

He opened the door of the room, and requested one of the 
servants gathered in the lodge to furnish him with some hot 
water ; and while the man was gone to fetch it he took from a 
small case which he habitually carried in one of his coat 
pockets a phial containing laudanum. 

A moment afterwards, Mathilde, no longer weeping voci- 
ferously, but apparently weighed down by silent sorrow, entered 
the room. 

“Well,” she inquired, anxiously, “have you been able to 
extract the bullet ?” 

“ No, [ have not extracted it,” he replied. 

“Why not ?” she asked, after a moment’s pause. 

“ Because the operation might kill him,” returned the doctor. 

She joined her hands and cried, passionately :— 

“You will save him, will you not 2” 

“‘T cannot answer for that,” he said. 

The servant returned with the hot water, and the doctor 
prepared a calming potion with some of the laudanum from 
the phial he held in his hand. 
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“When he has taken that,” he said, “his delirium will give 
place to sleep.” 

After a few teaspoonfuls of the potion had been administered 
to him, the contracted nerves of the wounded man appeared to 
relax themselves almost suddenly. He did not recover his 
reason, but he ceased to murmur vaguely, and his eyes, which 
had been glittering with the fire of madness, closed little by 
little. 

In an hour from that time he was soundly sleeping. The 
doctor consulted his watch: it was three o’clock in the morning. 

According to Dr. Melsey’s anticipations this sleep might last 
for four or five hours, becoming calmer as the natural strength 
of the patient declined. He might then wake, and for a few 
minutes enjoy perfect clearness of mind. After that his life 
would gradually fade from him until all was over. 

The remainder of the night was passed by Dr. Melsey by 
the wounded man’s bedside, following step by step the phases 
of that terrible sleep, the end of which he ardently desired to 
see. As the doctor, he had done his duty; as the man, he 
could not but hope that Lord Strogan would die before the 
arrival of the representatives of justice. 

In the sky the stars had paled; dawn had come; the sun 
had risen ; and still the dying man slept. 

Suddenly the room door was opened, and Martin Rapeau put 
in his head, and cried in a hoarse whisper :— 

“A magistrate and the police are coming !” 

The purpose of the justice of the peace in going to Beech- 
court was to take the dying lord’s depositions, if he were ina 
condition to make any, while the police were questioning the 
servants as to what light they could throw upon the tragic 
occurrence of their master’s murder. 

It was fully an hour before Lord Strogan showed any sign of 
waking. At length he uttered a sigh, which made the doctor 
tremble, but, by a strong effort of the will, he preserved an 
outward appearance of professional calmness. 

The wounded man opened his eyes and murmured :— 

“ Where am [ 2” 

Dr. Melsey then rose and, taking up the glass which con- 
tained the remainder of the potion he had prepared, presented 
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it to him, Lord Strogan took the glass eagerly and drained 
its contents ; but the effort appeared to exhaust him, and he 
fell back upon his pillow helplessly. Only, he looked fixedly 
at the doctor and asked ;— 

“Who are you ?” 

“My name is Melsey—Dr. Melsey,” the doctor replied. 

On hearing his name, the wounded man uttered a feeble cry; 
and then, an instant later, what can only be described as a 
diabolical smile passed oyer his bloodless lips, 

“Tt is you who are bringing up Arabelle’s child ?” he said. 

A cloud descended upon the doctor’s brow ; but he answered, 
coldly :— 

“T do not know what you mean, my lord.” 

“Oh !” cried Lord Strogan, ironically. 

The phase foreseen by Dr. Melsey had arrived : as sleep had 
succeeded to delirium, complete lucidity of mind had followed 
upon long-continued sleep. 

“T remember,” said the wounded man; “I was riding 
through the pine wood, when I was shot and fell from my 
horse.” 

‘““So it appears to have been, my lord,” returned the doctor, 

“Tell me,” continued Lord Strogan, in a feeble tone of 
voice, “‘is the wound I have received mortal ?” 

The doctor returned no answer to this question, 

“Tam not afraid of death—and, therefore, wish you to tell 
me the truth,” insisted the wounded man. 

“Your wound zs mortal, my lord,” replied Dr, Melsey. 

“ How long have [I still to liye?” 

* An hour—it may be less.” 

Lord Strogan remained silent for a few seconds, and then, 
with perfect clearness of mind, went on :— 

“Have the police and the magistracy been communicated 
with ?” he asked. 

At this question the doctor could not refrain from moving in 
his chair uneasily, and the gesture was instantly detected by 
the scrutinizing eyes of the wounded man. 

“T can hardly expect to find a friend in you,” said Lord 
Strogan. 

“Tam the friend of all who suffer, my lord,” replied Dr. Melsey. 
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“T have no sort of doubt that you would save my life if you 
could,” said Lord Strogan, with a distinct tinge of irony in the 
tone of his voice ; “‘but it was not from that point of view I 
was speaking. J meant that—if I were to tell you the name of 
my murderer, you would not repeat it—to the representatives 
of justice.” 

“You know, then, who it was who shot you?” demanded the 
doctor, in a trembling voice. 

The strength of the wounded man’s voice had grown sensibly 
less. A wild hope had arisen in the doctor’s mind—that Lord 
Strogan would expire before being able to make any commu- 
nication to the magistrate ; his hope was not realized. 

Quietly the door of the room was opened, and the justice of 
the peace who had been summoned entered to inquire whether 
the wounded man was in a condition to make any statement. 

Sombre flames seemed to dart from Lord Strogan’s eyes ; he 
even made a fruitless attempt to raise himself in his bed. 

The magistrate, who had aslight personal acquaintance with 
him, seeing that he was awake, went to the side of the bed, 
took his hand, and, judging that moments were precious, 
asked :— 

‘Did you see who it was who shot you ?” 

Lord Strogan shook his head. 

“Do you suspect any person ?” the magistrate inquired. 

The wounded man made a sign in the affirmative. 

“You believe you know the name of your assailant?” 

“Yes,” whispered Lord Strogan. 

“Do you imagine him to have had any accomplices ?” 

“One,” replied the wounded man, raising his voice as by a 
powerful effort. 

“ A man ?” 

6c No ! ” 

“A woman, then?” said the magistrate. 

Lord Strogan nodded. 

Dr. Melsey felt the blood freeze in his veins as his eyes 
watched a desperate, a supreme effort, made by Lord Strogan 
to partially raise himself and regain the full use of his 
speech. 

‘The name of my murderer—is Ronald Holbrook !” he cried. 
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The magistrate involuntarily fell back a step from the bed- 
side, overwhelmed with astonishment. 

With his last remaining particle of strength the wounded 
man succeeded in pronouncing a few more words : they were: 

“Inquire of a—peasant—a hunchback—named Sampson— 
Rudd.” 

Thus, with his latest breath, Lord Strogan believed he had 
assured his vengeance. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A LAST RESOURCE. 


Durinc the day Ronald Holbrook had been compelled to keep 
his room owing to the weakness and pain of his sprained 
ankle ; but at last his impatience overcame all considerations, 
and towards dusk he took his gun and went out into the 
woods, making his way as best he could towards the elm, in 
the hollow of which he hoped to find a note from Arabelle. 

On his path he met an old peasant, who bade him “good — 
evening.” 

Here a detail must be noted. 

It was Ronald Holbrook’s practice, whenever it was his pur- 
pose to approach Moat Hall, not only always to keep to the 
beaten paths, so as to avoid all appearance of stealth, but on 
leaving his house to take a route exactly opposite to that 
directly leading to the point it was his intention to reach. 

To the peasant who had saluted him in passing, therefore, 
he haa seemed to be going rather towards Beechcourt than 
towards the residence of Sir Edgar Clanston. 

Arabelle, as he had learned from the Squirrel, had sent him 
a letter, which the poor lad had torn into fragments and then 
swallowed, in order to save it from seizure by Lord Strogan. 
The contents of that letter he was feverishly anxious to learn. 
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“She is awaiting my answer, possibly bewildered by my 
silence—by the non-appearance of the Squirrel !” he said to 
himself, pressing on as rapidly as his partial lameness would 
permit. 

He had turned in the direction of Sir Edgar Clanston’s 
lands, and was making for the spot on which the solitary elm 
stood, when he was startled by hearing close to him a peal of 
sardonic laughter, and halted suddenly. 

Amid the dusk of the pine wood a malformed object 
appeared to rise from the ground and move towards him. It 
was Sampson Rudd, the hunchback. 

“As you hurt me badly last night,” said this person, “ you 
would do well to give me something out of charity to-day.” 

His tone was somewhat derisive, his look malicious, as he 
pointed to his head, which was enveloped in a dirty rag; for 
the chastisement administered by Ronald Holbrook with the 
butt of his gun had been very severe. 

“Oh, it is you, you scoundrel, is it?” said Ronald, to whose 
forehead the remembrance of the hunchback’s cruelty to the 
Squirrel brought a flush of indignation. 

“Task you for charity,” repeated Sampson Rudd, in a tone 
between supplication and menace. 

By a movement instinctive and mechanical, Ronald put his 
hand in his pocket, and at once perceived that he had forgotten 
his purse. 

“| have no money about me,” he said. 

“That’s a pity,” remarked the hunchback, insolently. 

“When you are passing The Grange, some will be given to 
you,” continued Ronald. 

“T sha’n’t be passing there before to-morrow,” replied the 
hunchback, “and to-morrow it will be too late.” 

Ronald, who had walked on, stopped again. 

“What do you mean by that, rascal ?” he demanded. 

“Look here, Mr. Holbrook,’ cried Sampson Rudd, with 
increased insolence of tone, “ when you may have need of poor 
people, it is well to be less disdainful towards them !” 

“‘T repeat—I have no money,” said Ronald. 

“ And that’s where you are wrong,” retorted the hunchback. 

“What do you say?” exclaimed Ronald. 
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“T say that you ought to have had some money about you, 
and then I might have given you a piece of advice worth your 
having,” returned Sampson Rudd. 

Ronald started, and gazed on the deformed creature, on 
whose features there was detectable a truly diabolical expres- 
sion of malevolence. 

“Tell me what you mean by using such language to me,” 
cried Ronald, raising the butt of his gun and advancing 
threateningly towards the hunchback. 

“T mean—that you will do well not to go any nearer to 
Moat Hall to-night,” replied Sampson Rudd. 

If Ronald Holbrook had been suddenly exposed to a power- 
ful electric shock, he would not have started more violently. 

“Good!” said the hunchback, uttering a short laugh; “I 
thought I should startle you !” 

But Ronald had, in a moment, recoyered his presence of 
mind. 

“Why did you expect to startle me ?” he inquired. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” replied the hunchback, ironically. 
“T’m mistaken: I fancied you were interested in Miss 
Clanston !” 

Ronald shuddered. Had this hideous creature discovered 
his secret ? 

“T see,” the hunchback went on, in the same tone, “I see 
that the gossip which is going on is all nonsense, and that it is 
a matter of no consequence to you whether Miss Clanston 
marries Lord Strogan or not.” 

Ronald Holbrook felt as if the sky had closed in upon him 
like the door of a dark dungeon. But he bore himself firmly, 
and no sound escaped from his lips: only, for a moment, he 
stood as if he had been suddenly turned to stone. 

Sampson Rudd, uttering a loud laugh, plunged into the deep 
shadow of the wood, and a moment afterwards passed out of 
sight. 3 ) 

What inference could Ronald Holbrook draw from this 
detestable creature’s words but that, under some incomprehen- 
sible state of circumstances, a marriage between Arabelle and 
Lord Strogan was beingarranged? The thing was impossible ; 
but yet, what was the meaning of it—what was being done ? 
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One thing, however, he now clearly understood—why Lord 
Strogan had so hotly pursued the Squirrel. And the letter 
with which the poor lad had been intrusted—could there be 
any doubt that it was meant to convey to him intelligence of 
what was passing, as well as to assure him that Arabelle 
would firmly resist her father’s wish without proceeding to the 
last extremity—of revealing to him the fact that she was 
already a wife ? 

These reflections served somewhat to calm the agitation 
which the hunchback’s words had produced in his mind, and 
he continued his way, picturing to himself the eyents which 
had probably been taking place at Moat Hall. 

It was destined that circumstances should that evening 
lend themselves to support the terrible suspicion—due to Lord 
Strogan’s dying words—which weighed upon him, far as he 
was from a thought even of such a possibility. 

At the turning of a path in the wood he was traversing he came 
upon two faggot-binders, who, knowing him well by sight, lifted 
their caps and bade him ‘“‘good evening,” one of them adding :— 

“You are late out with your gun, sir.” 

“ Yes, rather late,” replied Ronald Holbrook, hardly conscious 
of what he was saying, 

“Tf you care for a double shot at some wild ducks, sir, you 
may get it by following this path to the right,” said the man. 

“Where does that path lead to ?” asked Ronald. 

“You can go by it right to Beechcourt,” returned the man ; 
“but where you'll come upon the ducks is upon a stretch of 
marshy ground near a pine wood, a mile on this side of the 
great house.” 

“T never shoot on Lord Strogan’s land,” obseryed Ronald. 

“Oh, the spot I’m telling you of is not upon his land, but 
upon the edge of the common,” persisted the man. 

“In that case ll go and see whether I can get a shot,” said 
Ronald Holbrook, hoping to lead the men from suspecting that 
he was going in the direction of Moat Hall. 

Far was he from thinking that within an hour from the time 
this conyersation passed between him and the faggot-binders 
Lord Strogan would ride to his death along the very path he 
was following! 
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But as soon as he was well out of sight of the two men, he 
turned abruptly to the left, and hurried forward with the 
utmost speed he could employ until he came in sight of Sir 
Edgar Clanston’s house. 

Night had by this time closed in, and he seated himself on 
the edge of a hollow, at the very spot where, two years before, 
he had waited the coming of Dr. Melsey. 

All the windows in the Hall were dark, save one, on the 
ground floor; and, from the fact of there being no light in 
the one which he knew to be that of Arabelle’s chamber, he 
_ concluded that she was not there. 

After afew moments of hesitation, he placed his hands to 
his mouth and imitated the ery of a distant owl—a signal well 
known to Arabelle, who, often, on hearing it in the night-time, 
had left the Hall and hurried to meet Ronald in the wood, at 
a spot agreed upon between them. 

It was not till several minutes had passed that he ventured 
to repeat the signal he had given ; and during that time he 
fancied he heard the gallop of a horse inthedistance. Finding 
that no light appeared in Arabelle’s room, the idea flashed upon 
his mind that she must certainly be abroad, in search of him. 

Instantly, he set off in the direction of the solitary elm. 

Arabelle was awaiting him, seated upon the trunk of a fallen 
pine, her head sustained between her hands ; and she had the 
appearance of being plunged in despair. 

As soon as Ronald reached her, she sprang to her feet, and 
throwing her arms about his neck, exclaimed :— 

‘“‘Oh !—if you only knew the misfortune that has fallen upon 
us !” 

“T know all,” returned Ronald, pressing her to his heart. 
“T know that Lord Strogan has asked for your hand.” 

“He has!” replied Arabelle; “but—it is not that !—it is 
not that !” 

“That is not our whole misfortune?” cried Ronald, in 
bewilderment. 

“The man is ascoundrel,” sobbed Arabelle. 

“T well know that!” said Ronald, in vivid recollection of 
the scene of the preceding night. 

“He has discovered our secret!” cried Arabelle. 
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“Our secret !” 

“Yes ; he knows that we love one another—knows of the 
existence of our child! The only thing he does not know is, 
that we have the right to love, and, but that yet we dare not 
exercise it, to proclaim our parental joy and pride to all the 
world!” cried Arabelle. 

“Our secret having passed out of our keeping and that of 
the noble-hearted friend who has been its trusted depositary,” 
returned Ronald, scarcely less agitated than Arabelle, “we 
have no choice left to us but to make our true position known, 
whatever pain the revelation may cause to your father and my 
mother.” 

Arabelle started. In the distress of mind caused by the 
threat of Lord Strogan, she had entirely forgotten the note 
which, in the earlier part of the day, she had deposited in the 
hollow of the elm. Ronald’s words now recalled the subject 
of that note forcibly to her mind. 

As it was not possible for him to read what she had written, 
she repeated her earnest wish that he should lose no time in 
getting from his mother her version of the miserable cause of 
the quarrel which had so long stood between their two houses 
and friendly intercourse. 

“T feel certain that there are two versions of this wretched 
story,” she said, “ two widely-differing versions, equally trusted 
in by the members of our two families.” 

Then she related to him the story told by her father, with- 
holding for the moment all reference to a suspicion which had 
taken root in her mind with regard to the part played in the 
sanguinary drama by the ancestor of Lord Strogan. 

“Your father has been deceived, beyond doubt!” cried 
Ronald, with intense conviction. “Treachery is unknown in 
my family.” 

“ You know that I am as firmly convinced of that as your- 
self,” she said, kissing him fondly. “ But the truth must be 
made apparent to the minds of our parents at once, without a 
moment's longer delay. If you press your mother to tell you 
her version of the story, will she tell it to you 2?” 

““T am sure she will, whatever the pain may be it gives her 


to do it.” 
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“Tet us go to her, then, to-night—now !” cried Arabelle. 

“Take you with me to The Grange, my love?” exclaimed 
Ronald, thunderstruck by the proposition. 

“Yes, Ronald ; take me with you to your home. Hide me— 
I know not where, but where J can hear and see whatever 
may be said and done by your mother.” 

Ronald hesitated still. 

“Ah! do you not see that we have come to our last 
resources?” she said; “our only shield against the villainous 
revenge threatened by this detestable coward, Lord Strogan ?” 

“You are right, my darling,” cried Ronald, “Come with me, 
then. We will throw ourselves at my mother’s feet, and, 
whatever may have been her old hatréd against the name of 
Clanston, she will not have the heart to make us its victims !” 

As they passed on towards The Grange, Arabelle further 
dwelt upon the version of the original cause of feud related by 
her father, and expressed her conviction that if there was a 
traitor in the case it was neither a Holbrook nor a Clanston, 
but the first Earl of Strogan, who, by the destruction of his two 
friends, had been left free to marry the woman who was the 
primary cause of the tragedy. 

“Blood is stronger than water, and speaks through genera- 
tions,” said Arabelle. “This Lord Strogan, who is now acting 
towards us the part of a coward and a scoundrel, is the son of 
a race commencing in treachery, cruelty, and cowardice !” 

“The view you take of the character of the present 
representative of this race,” replied Ronald, “is only too well 
supported by his latest acts.” 

And he then related to her the scandalous incidents of the 
Squirrel’s pursuit and torture. 

At length they reached The Grange, just as a ttrret-clock 
was striking ten. It was the hour when the servants were © 
accustomed to retire to rest, leaving Mrs. Holbrook reading or 
knitting in the drawing-room ; for it was her habit, generally, 
to remain the last up in the house. 

The young husband and wife paused for a few minutes 
before entering The Grange ; for the purpose of allowing all 
the servants to reach their quarters. 

‘Will my darling forgive me for introducing her to her own 
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home in this stealthy way ?” he asked, pressing her fondly to 
his heart. 

““Ah, my dear one,” she replied, returning his caress, “I 
have a presentiment that the time is not far distant when I 
shall enter The Grange, resting upon your arm and in the 
eyes of all!” 

“Hush!” he whispered suddenly, on hearing a dog bark. 
“Quiet, Rover !” he cried, in a low tone. 

The dog, which was chained in a yard at the back of the 
dwelling, instantly recognised his master’s voice and became 
silent. 

Entering by a side door, they passed from the kitchen up a 
back flight of stairs to the first floor, on which were the 
sleeping chambers both of Ronald and his mother. 

Ronald introduced his wife into his own room, with infinite 
precaution, both listening and walking upon tip-toe. 

“You wish to hear and see all that passes between my 
mother and me?” he asked. 

“Ves,” replied Arabelle ; “I have a strong reason for wish- 
ing this.” 

“There is only one way I can think of,” said Ronald. 
“There is a closet next to her bedroom in which I might place 
you; but I cannot feel sure that she might not enter it for 
some purpose.” 

“Tam prepared for all that may happen,” replied Arabelle, 
resolutely. ‘Our life has become a long martyrdom ; and to 
this there must be an end put.” 

“Come with me, then, darling,” said Ronald, leading her by 
the hand cautiously. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
THE ENIGMA OF HATRED SOLVED. 


Arter conducting Arabelle to the closet adjoining his mother’s 
bedroom, Ronald noiselessly descended to the ground floor, 
passed out by a side door, and re-entered the house by the 
chief entrance, the bolts of which he shot loudly enough for 
his mother to hear, and to induce her to imagine that he had 
only then returned to The Grange. 

Mrs. Holbrook was a tall, handsome woman, about fifty 
years of age, but, from a certain solemnity of aspect, conveyed 
to those who looked upon her for the first time an impression 
that she must be several years older than she really was. Since 
the loss of her husband, twenty years back, she had constantly 
worn the dress of a widow. 

At the moment of Ronald’s entrance into the drawing-room 
she had risen with the intention of retiring—somewhat earlier 
than was her custom—to her chamber. 

“You are out too late in the woods, Ronald, which, after 
nightfall, are damp and unhealthy,” she said, coldly, but without 
the least suggestion of severity in the tone of her voice. 

‘“‘T have not been in the woods to-night in search of game, 
mother,” he replied. 

“For what purpose, then?” she asked, pausing in the act 
of arranging her work in her knitting basket. 

tonald appeared to have taken his resolution firmly, for he 
went on without hesitation :— 

“T have a favour to ask of you, my dear mother.” 

“A favour? What is it, my dear Ronald ?” 

“You were about retiring to your room ; I would prefer to 
tell you there,” he replied. 

‘“‘\ mystery ?” asked his mother. 

“T said I had a favour to ask of you,” he returned, evasively. 
‘‘When we have reached your room I will tell you what it is.” 

While speaking he had fetched and lit her night-candle from 
a table in the hall outside the drawing-room door. 

“Come, then,” she said, taking the candle from his hand, 
and leading the way up the grand staircase. 
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The gravity of her son’s manner told her distinctly enough 
that he had something of importance to communicate to her ; 
what the nature of this communication could be she had not 
the least idea. 

On reaching her room, she sat down by the fire, which was 
burning upon the hearth, and said :— 

“Here, my dear Ronald, we are alone—with him!” And 
she pointed to the portrait of her late husband, hanging over 
the mantelpiece. 

“My father may hear all I have to say to you, dear mother,” 
replied Ronald, gravely. “If I am not mistaken,” he went 
on, “the present is the first occasion on which our house has 
not had a soldier for its representative ?” 

“The head of the house of Holbrook has, hitherto, always 
been a soldier,” replied his mother ; “but, then, it has never 
before had for its head an only son.” 

“T mean—that its honour has, for generations, been main- 
tained by soldiers bravely serving their country, and dying for 
it with untarnished names !” 

“Holbrook and honour are terms synonymous,” replied the 
widow, raising her eyes with a sort of devotional pride to the 
portrait of her dead husband. 

For a moment Ronald paused to. consider what next he 
should say ; only for a moment, however. 

“Mother,” he went on, “I have been grossly insulted by a 
man holding a conspicuous position in the county.” 

The widow started, and a name sprang involuntarily to her 
lips. 

“Sir Edgar Clanston ?” 

“No,” replied Ronald ; “it is not he.” 

His mother was evidently greatly relieved by this assurance. 
He went on :— 

“Vou know the poor lad to whom I have given shelter ?” 

“The lad you call the Squirrel ?” she said. “ Well?” 

“ A wretched creature, a beggar, named Sampson Rudd——” 

“ A hunchback 2.” | 

“Precisely.. This. wretch,’ Ronald continued, “had treated 
the lad with abominable cruelty, and I chastised him—not half 
so much as he deserved.” 


O 
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“Well 2?” inquired his mother, anxiously. 

“Well,” he answered, “another man—a man of title—has 
dared to take the part of this cruel wretch.” 

“ What is his name?” demanded the widow, recovering the 
cold and almost severe tone and bearing habitual to her. 

“His name is Lord Strogan,” replied Ronald, carefully 
noting the effect which the communication of this name might 
produce upon his mother. 

For a moment she remained silent, and then said, without 
apparent agitation :— 

“T think, my dear Ronald, I perceive the end to which this 
communication is leading. You feel that your honour has been 
wounded ; and, though the days of duelling are supposed to 
be passed, you turn to the means to which your brave ancestors 
would have looked for redress. So be it; for Heaven forbid 
that any motherly alarms of mine should stand between you 
and what you believe to be the due vindication of your honour.” 
_ *Youranswer, dear mother, is worthy of my father’s widow !” 
cried Ronald, kissing the hand she had held out to him. “ But 
I am surprised by the fact that the name of Lord Strogan 
brings back. no recollections to your mind.” 

“ What do you mean ?” she asked, in astonishment. 

“Lord Strogan,” he said, “is the last of the direct descendants 
of the first earl of his name, who, with one of my ancestors and 
one of the ancestors of Sir Edgar Clanston, was at the siege of 
Saragossa.” 

_ If a thunderbolt had fallen in front of her she could not 
have uttered a stranger cry, or sprung more precipitately to 
her feet. 

“The first Earl of Strogan!” she exclaimed. “What do 
you know about him ?—from whom have you learned—— ?” 

“That is not of any consequence, my dear mother,” he said. 

“And itis with the last descendant of that Lord Strogan 
you are thinking of fighting, Ronald?” cried his mother, in 
great agitation. ‘Impossible ! impossible !” 

“Tmpossible, mother !—on what account ?” he demanded. 

“Because it is to his family—to the memory of the first earl 
—that we Holbrooks owe a debt of undying gratitude,” replied 
the widow, 
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“A debt of gratitude to the memory of the first Earl of 
Strogan 2?” 

“T see, my dear Ronald,” said his mother, recovering her 
habitual calmness of manner, “the time has come for me to 
reveal to you the cause of the animosity so long existing 
between our family and that of Sir Edgar Clanston.” 

‘“T have long eagerly wished for you to make this revelation,” 
replied Ronald. 

“ At the time of the siege of Saragossa,” the widow went on, 
“there were serving in the British force a Holbrook and 
a Clanston, two fast friends until, after the fall of the city, 
they both became smitten with the charms of a Spanish woman 
of high birth. For awhile they pressed their suit loyally; but, 
at ieaeche the lady’s favour declared itself for your ancestor. ‘ 

of Tientenant Holbrook ?” asked Ronald. 

‘Your ancestor, Lieutenant Holbrook,” repeated the widow. 
“His defeated rival craftily concealed his mortification ; while 
he was maturing an act of infamous treachery.” 

“You are now speaking of Lieutenant Clanston, mother ?” 
said Ronald. 

“Of Lieutenant Clanston,” she repeated. “Owing to some 
opposition offered by the Spanish lady’s family, the visits of 
Charles Holbrook to her were, to a certain extent, made 
clandestinely ; and it was this fact of which his traitorous 
friend took abominable advantage.” 

“Tn what way ?” inquired Ronald. 

“ By hiring two ruffians to waylay and murder him in a dark 
street, through which he had to pass to reach the lady’s house ; 
and he would inevitably have perished, but for the brave 
interposition of a friend, who, providentially, was at hand at 
the moment the infamous attack was made !” 

“The Earl of Strogan ?” 

“The Earl of Strogan—who risked his life to save that of 
his friend,” replied the widow, warmly. ‘Then she continued : 
“One of the hired assassins, for fear of the consequences, 
purchased his release by making a full confession of the truth. 
Taxed with the crime, by Charles Holbrook, in the presence of 
their brother officers, Lieutenant Clanston offered but a feeble 
denial ; and it was arranged that they should fight a duel.” 
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“They fought with pistols —and both were mortally 
wounded,” said Ronald. 

“They fell dead at the first exchange of shots,” replied the 
widow, solemnly. 

“And the Earl of Strogan—the rivalry of his two friends 
thus effectually disposed of—within a very brief space of time, 
succeeded in inducing the Spanish Jady to bestow her hand 
upon himself ; and her blood is to-day mingled with his in the 
veins of the man who now so worthily bears the title of Lord 
Strogan !” cried Ronald, with a tone of bitter irony which he 
was unable to conceal, or even to control. 

“My dear Ronald, what do you mean by speaking of these 
events in such a way?” his mother asked, with astonishment. 

“JT mean, mother, that there is not one circumstance—or 
possibly but one only—the death of Lieutenants Holbrook and 
Clanston in a duel—which can be relied upon as true.” 

“You doubt the truth of this horrible story—believed im- 
plicitly by generations of those who have borne your name, 
Ronald ?” she demanded, almost indignantly. 

“T absolutely doubt the truth of it, dear mother,” replied 
Ronald, “for this overwhelmingly sufficient reason : that for 
generations the Clanstons have justified their hatred of our 
house by their unquestioning belief in a story absolutely con- 
tradictory of that which you have now related to me.” 

“Tf they tell any other story, it is a false one!” the widow 
cried, hotly. 

“Tn all human probability,” replied Ronald ; “but they tell 
it in good faith, with such perfect belief and trust in its 
veraciousness, that at the present moment Sir Edgar Clanston 
is moved by so strong a sense of gratitude for service rendered 
to his ancestor by the first Earl of Strogan, as to be pressing 
his daughter on that ground to give her hand to the present 
lord.” 

The effect of this new view of the situation, placed suddenly 
before the widow, was to agitate her in the highest’ degree. 
For a moment or two she appeared to be rendered speechless 
by astonishment. At length, and as if starting from a dream, 
she turned her face to the portrait of her husband, and 
cried :— : 
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“You hear! You hear !” 


At that moment a door at the further end of the chamber 
opened softly, and Arabelle, her head bare and her eyes 
flashing with the light of a concentrated purpose, advanced. 

The widow fell back in her chair terrified, and exclaiming :— 

“Who is this woman ?” 

“Madam,” said Arabelle, approaching her gently, “you will 
presently learn who I am, and why I am here ; but first let me 
declare to you that for generations the Clanstons have been 
wrong in the enmity they have nourished in regard to the 
Holbrooks.” 

“Task no excuses from them,” returned the widow, with a 
look and accent of disdain. 

“They have been wrong in believing that a Holbrook could 
be a traitor,” Arabelle continued ; then adding, proudly, “but 
the Holbrooks have been no less wrong in harbouring a like 
belief against a Clanston.” 

In the attitude, look, and voice of Arabelle, there was so 
much authority, so strong a power of faseination, that the 
widow felt herself suddenly dominated, and shrank back in her 
chair trembling. 

Arabelle continued :— 

‘“‘In the miserable story you have related to your son, there 
was a traitor ; but he died unpunished for his crime.” 

“ And—that traitor, who was he?” demanded the widow, 
endeavouring to resist the fascination of Arabelle’s look. 

“The false friend alike of my ancestor and of Lieutenant 
Holbrook—the Earl of Strogan !” replied Arabelle, firmly. 

“ You say—of your ancestor ; who are you, then 2” cried the 
widow, with an accent of terror in her voice. 

‘My name is—Arabelle Clanston,” replied the young lady, 
simply. 

“VYou!—the daughter of Sir Edgar Clanston!—in my 
house !” exclaimed Roland’s mother, pushing back her chair. 

“ Drive me from under your roof, madam,” said Arabelle, 
the expression in her beautiful face becoming suddenly 
pleading ; “but not. before you have heard my confession 
to the end.” 

As a few moments earlier she had dominated the widow by 
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her flashing eyes and proud bearing, so, now, Ronald’s mother 
was completely dominated by her gentleness and sudden 
humility. Falling upon her knees before the trembling lady, 
she went on :— : 

“You hate my father, and he, no less, holds in angry aversion 
all who bear the name of Holbrook ; but in our families there 
have been two persons who have remained strangers to this 
blind antipathy.” 

“T do not understand you, Miss Clanston,” cried the widow, 
her bosom heaving with growing agitation. 

“T mean, madam,” replied Arabelle, still kneeling, “that Z 
do not hate you ; but would love you if you would suffer me 
to do so.” 

The widow gazed into the upturned face before her as upon 
a supernatural vision, speechlessly. 

“Your son, madam,” continued Arabelle, “thinks with me.” 

“Oh !” exclaimed the widow, indignantly, as if shaking off 
some power which had hitherto restrained her, “this is too 
much.” 

“Mother !” cried Ronald, appealingly. 

The tone of anguish in which her son had addressed her 
acted electrically upon the widow’s heart. She instantly 
repented of her harshness to the gentle creature kneeling 
supplicatingly at her feet. 

‘Pray rise,” she said, in a softened tone, and holding out her 
hand. 

“No, madam,” replied Arabelle, in a tender but firm tone of 
voice, “ not until you have heard the end of my confession.” 

“T cannot refuse to hear you,” said the widow, her heart, as 
if in spite of her will, softening more and more towards the 
suppliant at her feet. 

“Madam,” continued Arabelle, “in most human hatred 
there is a foundation of error, of misunderstanding, wilfully 
persisted in, obstinately refusing inguiry, until the source is 
lost beyond trace, and the truth is no longer to be found even 
if sought for. But, thank Heaven, it is not so in regard to the 
ill-feeling existing so long between our two houses, in which it 
is evident beyond question that there is no common ground of 
quarrel, there being two versions of the legend upon which our 
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hatred is founded—two versions as wide as the poles asunder 
in their details and in the suggestions of their catastrophes.” 

“T listen,” said the widow. 

“From the moment these two versions of the shocking story 
are compared, their incongruity becomes manifest,” Arabelle 
went on; “and equally manifest becomes the savage and 
unchristian nature of the ill-will of those who, alike wrong in 
their faith, have never even sought to test the truth of the 
legend on which their hatred was founded. I and your son, 
madam, have tested the truth of this fatal family legend, by 
the simple process of comparing the two versions, relied upon in 
his family and in mine; and we have discovered only a foun- 
dation for mutual regrets and forgiveness.” 

‘Regrets forgiveness ?” echoed the widow. 

“For cruel persistence in an unjustifiable belief,” said 
Arabelle, with gentle fervour. Then her voice, in spite of 
herself, sinking to a lower tone, she added: “ From forgiveness 
to love is but a step.” 

*‘ Love !—love between a Holbrook and a Clanston!” cried 
the widow, her eyes seeming as if about to start from their 
orbits, as she gazed upon the still-kneeling daughter of the 
long-hated house of Clanston. 

“ Mother,” said Ronald, “‘ Arabelle has not told you all. Not 
only do we love one another, but—but she is my wife !” 

The widow, as if moved by an electric shock, sprang up from 
her chair, but the next moment fell back, unable to utter even 
an exclamation. 

“Yes, mother,” continued Ronald, “at your feet you behold 
my wife—awaiting the kiss of motherly acceptance, or ready 
with me to seek another home, hand-in-hand, and proud to 
have broken from a wicked thrall, which all of us have too 
long suffered to weigh upon our hearts and consciences.” 

For a minute or two the widow appeared as if she had re- 
ceived a stunning blow, from the conflict of feelings suddenly 
aroused within her—her mother’s agony at the idea of parting 
from her only child impelling her to indulgence and forgiveness, 
and the pride of race still warring against the abandonment of 
a long-sustained belief. 

But the struggle came to an end at length, and pride gave 
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way before the strength of womanly tenderness ; suddenly she 
held out her hand to her son, saying :— 

“ Raise your wife from my feet !” 

Ronald uttered a cry of delight, and Arabelle, trembling 
with joy, rose and threw herself into the widow’s outstretched 
arms, in which she was held in a long embrace. 

“You see,” cried Arabelle, her face radiant with happiness, 
and turning to Ronald, “I was right-in my wish that you 
should bring me to your home!” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
“THE LADY PROTESTS TOO MUCH, METHINKS.” 


Two persons only had heard the dying statement of Lord 
Strogan—the justice of the peace, Sir William Prentice, and 
Dr. Melsey. 

Sir William Prentice was the owner of an estate adjoining 
that of the dead man, and, though still young, enjoyed con- 
siderable reputation as a local magistrate, both on account of 
the uprightness of his character, and from the fact of his 
possessing a great amount of legal knowledge. Of high 
capacity for the administration of justice he had given proof 
on more than one occasion since he had come to reside in tho 
county, on succeeding to his father’s title. 

Left face to face with the doctor, in presence of the dead 
man, he realized the nature of the situation decisively. 

‘Give me your closest attention for a moment, Dr. Melsey,” 
he said. 

“T am wholly at your command, Sir William,” replied the 
doctor. 

Before continuing, the young magistrate crossed the room 
and carefully closed the door, so that what was about to pasa 
between himself and Dr. Melsey might not be overheard by 
others’ ears. 
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“You heard Lord Strogan’s last words?” he said. 

“Yes, I heard them,” returned the doctor. 

“He has accused a person whom nobody besides himself 
would have dared to accuse, perhaps.” 

“Nobody, I believe,” assented Dr. Melsey. 

“You recognise, however, the gravity of the deposition, 
made zn extremis ?” said the young magistrate. 

Dr. Melsey made no reply. 

“May I take it for granted that at the moment of his death, 
and for a few minutes before, Lord Strogan was in complete 
command of his mental faculties?” asked Sir William. 

“There is no doubt that his intelligence was at that time 
quite unclouded,” replied the doctor, sadly. 

“His accusation, therefore, bears with it its full weight of 
gravity ?” suggested the young magistrate. 

“T fear so,” said Dr. Melsey. 

“Tt will obviously be my duty to act upon it, then,” Sir 
William went on. “But, before doing anything else, I shall 
interrogate the man referred to by Lord Strogan.” 

“The hunchback, Sampson Rudd ?” 

“Yes,” replied Sir William. 

“You will do wisely,” remarked the doctor, on whose mind a 
ray of hope now fell. 

If Ronald Holbrook were guilty, he thought, he would cer- 
tainly have taken to flight. There was a railway station within 
three miles of his house ; within ten hours he would be able 
to put the sea between him and the danger threatening him. 

Knowing the wandering habits and cunning character of the 
hunchback, Dr. Melsey calculated that a day, or even two 
days, might elapse before he could be found and questioned ; 
and he had the magistrate’s word for it, that no step would be 
taken against Ronald until Sampson Rudd had been examined. 

There would, therefore, be abundant time for Ronald to 
make his escape, if he were guilty. 

“Dr. Melsey,” the. young magistrate continued, as if he had 
read his interlocutor’s passing thoughts, “I feel obliged to act 
towards you in a somewhat irregular manner ; [ must ask you 
to pledge me your honour that you will not take a certain 
course in this painful case.” 
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The doctor looked at Sir William with astonishment. 

‘So far,” the magistrate went on, “ Lord Strogan’s accusa- 
tion is known but to our two selves.” 

“Well, Sir William ?” 

“The dying man’s accusation can only mean one of two 
things: either his conviction was a mistaken one, or Mr. 
Holbrook is guilty. On the former supposition, it is distress- 
ing to think that the name of an old and honourable family 
should be groundlessly mixed up with the story of this 
shocking crime.” 

“Tam quite of your opinion,” said the doctor. 

“On the other hand,” the young magistrate went on, “if 
there exists any evidence of Mr. Holbrook’s guilt in support of 
Lord Strogan’s dying words, he belongs to justice, and no one 
must attempt to shield him from the consequences of his 
crime.” 

Dr. Melsey bowed. 

““T must do my duty, however painful it may be to myself 
and others to do it,’ said Sir William ; “and what I have now 
to require of you is that you give me your word of honour not 
to go to The Grange, nor to any other place where you may 
meet with Mr. Holbrook—nor to communicate with him in 
any manner—until after the hunchback shall have been found 
and examined as to what he knows of the matter.” 

“You are a magistrate and [ a doctor, Sir William,” replied 
Dr. Melsey ; “your duty is to inflict punishment, mine to 
alleviate suffering. I confess, then, in all frankness, that if 
you had left me free to act purely and simply in accordance 
with my own natural impulses, I should have hastened to The 
Grange and warned Mr. Holbrook of the danger hanging over 
him.” 

Sir William Prentice started. The doctor went on :— 

“But since you demand of me my word of honour not to 
act in this manner, [ cannot hesitate to give it. I shall at once 
on leaving here return to Drillford, and I engage not even to 
utter the name of Holbrook until such time as justice itself 
may call upon me to pronounce it.” 

“T accept your word with the most perfect confidence,” 
replied Sir William, shaking the doctor’s hand. 
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Dr. Melsey then opened the door of the room, and said to 
Mathilde Rapeau, who was waiting near it :— 

“All is over.” 

The girl hurried across the floor, and threw herself upon her 
knees beside the corpse, sobbing loudly and swaying her body, 
as if in an agony of grief. 

Meanwhile Sir William had gone into the adjoining room 
and given orders to the inspector of police, both in respect to 
the notice to be given to the coroner and to the discovery of 
the hunchback. 

Calm, cold, emotionless, Dr. Melsey observed the conduct of 
the girl kneeling by the dead man’s side ; and, little by little, 
a suspicion was awakened in his mind-—a terrible suspicion— 
that her sorrow was too loudly expressed to be genuine, that 
her’s was but a simulated agony, that she was simply acting 
a part—and overacting it. 

But before he had time to observe her proceedings more 
closely, Sir William Prentice re-entered the room, accom- 
panied by his clerk, the inspector of police, and Sampson 
Rudd. 

The hunchback had joined, as if in the most unpremeditated 
way, the crowd of peasants of the neighbourhood, drawn 
towards Beechcourt by the news of its owner’s murder. 

A shudder ran through the doctor’s frame at sight of this 
man ; he seemed to see before him a servant of the hangman. 

“Stay, Dr. Melsey,” said the magistrate, as the doctor was 
about quitting the room. 

The inspector cleared the chamber of all persons, excepting - 
Sir William, his clerk, the doctor, and the hunchback. 

“What do you want with me, gentlemen ?” asked Sampson 
Rudd, in a tone of mixed alarm and astonishment. 

“Tt appears that you knew Lord Strogan?” said the 
magistrate. 

‘“‘ VYes—my poor lord !—everybody in this part of the country 
knew my lord,” whimpered the hunchback, wiping his eyes 
with the knuckles of his bony hands. 

“He was murdered last night, in the pine wood near the 
common,’ continued Sir William. 

Sampson Rudd wrung his hands and groaned. 
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“Ah!” he cried, as if with irrepressible indignation, “if I 


were not a poor man!” 

“What would you do?” demanded the magistrate. 

“Oh! I know what I would do!” replied the hunchback, 
nodding mysteriously. 

“Sampson Rudd,” said Sir William, severely, “you are in 
the presence of justice, and justice requires you to speak out 
plainly.” 

“Yes, yes—l know!” cried Sampson Rudd ; “justice will 
throw me into gaol ; a poor man is always guilty of something 
in the eyes of justice !” 

“We are trying to find the murderer of Lord Strogan,” 
said the magistrate, ““and if you have any information to give 
which will assist us in our search, I call upon you to give it— 
for your own sake as well as that of justice.” 

Sampson Rudd cast his eyes upon the dead man’s rigid face 
for a few seconds, in an attitude of reflectiveness. 

“No, no,” he then said, suddenly; ‘‘my poor, dear lord 
can’t come back to protect me. I should make enemies— 
powerful enemies! No, no, I don’t know anything.. Let 
me go!” 

As he spoke he tried to make his way out of the death 
chamber, but the inspector of police seized him by the collar 
and compelled him to remain. 


CHAPTER XVII 
SAMPSON RUDD SPEAKS OUT. 


SEEING himself placed under restraint, the hunchback affected 
to be in a state of, the most painful alarm. 

“Why have I been taken into custody ?” he cried. ‘ What 
have I done? Iam oan honest man—I get my living as best 
ITean! Is it my fault if my poor, dear lord has been wickedly 
murdered? If it had depended on me, he would not be lying 
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there now on his bed !—so good a gentleman—so charitable to 
the poor !” 

The while he was uttering these disjointed sentences, 
Sampson Rudd struggled to get free from the strong grip of 
the police inspector. 

“Let me go, kind gentlemen!” he cried. “You do not 
know how ill-natured the people are in this part of the 
country! They already say that I am in league with the 
powers of darkness, because I am able to set a bone that is out 
of joint and to cure sprains! If you send me to prison they 
will drive me out of every village I enter, and I shall no 
longer be able to earn my miserable livelihood !” 

When he had brought this breathless tirade to a close, 
Sampson Rudd wiped the perspiration from his dark brow, and 
cast his small, cunning eyes to the right and left upon his 
hearers. 

Sir William Prentice had listened to it coolly. 

“Tf you will tell us what you appear to know about this 
crime,” he said, “I will let you go; otherwise I shall not 
hesitate to keep you under arrest.” 

“But what makes you think that I know anything about 
it 2?” asked the hunchback. 

“Your bearing at this moment ; your exaggerated alarm ; 
the vague expressions which have fallen from your lips,” 
replied the young magistrate. 

“Oh!” exclaimed the hunchback, “what shall I do? What 
shall I say ?” 

“But, more than all, I have the dying assurance of Lord 
Strogan that you can name’ his murderer,” continued Sir 
William. 

“ Poor dear my lord,’ whimpered the hunchback ; “even on 
his death-bed he had not forgotten me.” 

“Tt was to you, he said, that we must look to be informed 
of the murderer’s name,” repeated Sir William. 

“Did he say that?—really that?” exclaimed Sampson 
Rudd, trembling violently. “ But he would no longer be able 
to defend me ; and it was because he defended me : 

About his forehead he still wore the stained rag of hand- 
kerchief with which he had bound it after receiving the blow 
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from Ronald’s gun. This bandage he now raised and exhibited 
the wound. 

“Do you think it is not enough for me to have got that, my 
good gentleman ?” he cried, addressing the magistrate. 

“What does that mean?” asked Sir William. 

“Tt does not matter,” replied the hunchback, in a tone of 
enforced resignation; “if I don’t complain, there’s an end 
of it.” 

While this was passing, the magistrate’s clerk had. been 
taking notes of all that had been said ; and the fact appeared 
suddenly to seize upon the hunchback’s attention and renew 
his terrors. 

“What are youdoing there?” he almost yelled. “Do you 
want them to murder me, as they have murdered my poor dear 
benefactor ?” 

“Sampson Rudd,” said the magistrate, severely, “I warn 
you, on account of the hindrance you are throwing in the way 
of justice. Your last words prove to me conclusively that you 
perfectly well know the person or persons by whom Lord 
Strogan was murdered. Now, mark well my words : if you do 
not, at once, give me the information you possess, I will order 
you into custody on a charge of complicity with the murderers.” 

Sampson Rudd appeared to writhe under the effect produced 
by these decisive words. 

“Complicity! J an accomplice!” he eried, ‘JZ assist in 
causing the death of my poor lord—my best friend ! who, only 
the other night, saved me from being murdered !” 

Wringing his hands, as if in an agony of terror, he threw 
himself at the magistrate’s feet and, in an almost breathless 
tone, exclaimed :— 

“But if I speak out, good gentleman, you will promise to 
defend me, will you not ?—you will give me enough money to 
escape by railway to some place a long way off, where I shall 
be safe from their vengeance ?” 

“ You will be taken under the protection of justice,” replied 
the magistrate, “and will have nothing to fear. Therefore, 
speak out fully what you know.” 

For a moment longer the hunchback appeared to hesitate ; 
and then he seemed to take a sudden resolution, 
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“Two nights ago,” he said, “my poor, dear lord gave chase 
to a young poacher in one of his preserves, the fellow having 
killed his favourite dog. I happened to be in the wood at the 
time, and helped my lord to catch this young poacher; but 
while I was in the act of holding him down upon the ground, a 
man sprang up from the underwood and struck me nearly 
senseless with a blow of the butt of his gun.” 

The hunchback again raised the bandage upon his wounded 
forehead. 

‘““My poor, dear lord then interfered to protect me from 
further injury,” continued Sampson Rudd. “For awhile they 
threatened each other with their fists ; but, at last, they turned 
their backs upon one another, after having agreed to fight a 
duel.” 

“What is the name of the man who struck you ?” demanded 
Sir William. 

“Tf I tell you, you promise me that justice will protect me 1? 
cried Sampson Rudd. 

“Vou will be perfectly protected,” repeated the magistrate. 

“Tt was Mr. Ronald Holbrook,” cried the hunchback. 

“Very well,” observed Sir William; “but now—granted 
that Mr. Holbrook took the part of the young poacher, and 
that Lord Strogan interposed between him and you—what 
evidence is that, that a gentleman, enjoying the highest credit 
in the county, has murdered a man with whom, according to 
your own statement, he had agreed to fight a duel ?” 

“ Oh—there’s no doubt about it !” exclaimed the hunchback. 

“Ts that all you know about the affair?” asked the 
magistrate, calmly. 

No; I know that Mr. Holbrook bitterly hated my poor, 
dear lord !” said Sampson Rudd. 

“ Hated him—on what account?” demanded Sir William. 

“Because of the young lady at Moat Hall,” replied the 
hunchback: “Sir Edgar Clanston’s daughter — who was 
engaged to be married to my lord.” 

Motionless and silent down to that point, Dr. Melsey, who 
was seated in a dark corner of the room, turned pale at this 
answer of the hunchback’s, and could not repress a despairing 
gesture, which did not escape the young magistrate’s notice, 
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“A projected marriage between Lord Strogan and Miss 
Clanston must have been a matter of perfect indifference to 
Mr. Holbrook,” remarked Sir William, adding, “for it is well 
known throughout the county that the two families have for 
generations been at variance and held no kind of intercourse.” 

“Tt has not prevented Mr. Ronald falling in love with Miss 
Arabelle,” replied the hunchback, with his strange, low chuckle. 

“What do you say 2?” cried the magistrate, in astonishment. 

“And it has not prevented Miss Arabelle from falling in 
love with Mr. Ronald!” added Sampson Rudd, triumphantly. 

“Have you any proof to give of what you say?” asked Sir 
William, greatly startled by the turn the case was taking. 

“The proof is—that they have a child!” cried the hunch- 
back. 

“Take care of what you are saying!” exclaimed the young 
magistrate, severely. “If you cannot support what you have 
afiirmed—” 

“Oh, I can do that easily enough !” said the hunchback, 
exultantly. - “ Fortunately, here is Dr. Melsey. Ask him to 
whom belongs the little girl he has had in his house these two 
years past, and which he passes off as the child of his servant.” 

Never in the course of his life, which had not been free from 
trials, had Dr. Melsey known such suffering as he endured at 
that moment; for was not the statement that he was the 
guardian of the child of Ronald and Arahelle almost equivalent 
to a charge of moral complicity with the murderer ? 

But the shock by which he was cast down was only of a 
moment's duration, and he as instantly recovered his self- 
possession. Without giving the hunchback time to add 
anything to what he had said, he addressed the young 
magistrate :— 

“This man has told a portion of the truth,” he said. “TI was 
one night, two years ago, called to the bedside of Sir Edgar 
Clanston’s. daughter ; and when I quitted. Moat. Hall I took 
with me a new-born infant.” 

“You see, sir!” cried Sampson Rudd, in a tone of malignant 
triumph. 

Dr. Melsey regarded him with a look of deep contempt. 

“How have you come to know of all this?” he asked, . 
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“Oh,” replied the hunchback, with a cunning leer, “every: 
body says I am a wizard, so there’s nothing wonderful in my 
finding out that.” 

“Sir William,” said the doctor, drawing courage from the 
strange gravity of the situation, “after the statement made 
by this man I do not know what course you may decide upon 
taking ; but I beg you to listen to something I wish to say 
to you.” 

“Vou have my most earnest attention,” replied the 
magistrate. 

“Two men,” continued Dr. Melsey, “have made a terrible 
accusation against Mr. Holbrook. One of them is dead, the 
other is before you.” 

“Well?” asked Sir William. 

“Well,” replied the doctor, ‘‘if you cannot verify the deposi- 
tion of Lord Strogan, you can at least question this man and 
compel him to tell you the whole truth.” 

“The whole truth!” cried Sampson Rudd, flashing a glance 
of hatred from his weasel-like eyes at the doctor, in whom he 
suspected anenemy. “Thetruth? Ihave toldit. It is that 
Mr. Holbrook murdered my poor lord !” 

“Tt is possible that that may be part of the truth, but it is 
not the entire truth,” replied Dr. Melsey, in his turn fixing a 
piercing look upon the hunchback, who shuddered under its 
searching influence. 

Little by little Sampson Rudd felt himself being cowed by 
the doctor, who now appeared to be taking into his hands the 
authority of the magistrate himself, who, as it were, retired to 
a position of merely passive observation. 

“Since you know the mysterious relations existing between 
Mr. Holbrook and Sir Edgar Clanston’s daughter,” said Dr. 
Melsey, turning to the young magistrate, “you will allow me 
to ask this man how it was that, these relations being known to 
him, Lord Strogan still persisted in his project of marriage 2?” 

Sampson Rudd was quite unprepared for this question, in 
which he scented a trap ; he therefore answered with affected 
naiveté :-— 

“Tt was on that account that he hated Mr. Holbrook—and 
because he was in love with Miss Clanston.” 


P 
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A deep sigh of satisfaction escaped from the bosom of the 
doctor. 

“You hear, Sir William?” he said; “this man has admitted 
that Lord Strogan regarded Mr. Holbrook with hatred! Now,” 
he went on, “I am not unused to studying the character of 
men, and my profession frequently enables me to detect the 
inner working of hideous passions under the mask of the 
commonest and simplest exterior expression.” 

Sir William nodded assentingly. 

“Lord Strogan,” continued the doctor, “with his last breath 
pronounced the name of Mr. Holbrook; he pronounced it 
with the deep hatred of a rivai, rather than with the just 
resentment of a victim denouncing his murderer at the 
supreme moment of his existence. Now, Sir William,” the 
doctor continued, conviction speaking both in his tone and 
bearing, “observe the conduct of this man here, who has 
ventured to aggravate his accusation by associating with it a 
series of circumstances, which he has brought forward with 
the utmost care and cunning: but a few minutes back this 
despicable creature pretended to know nothing of the facts 
concerning Lord Strogan’s murder, and then proceeded to 
enact a miserable scene of simulated terror.” 

“T remarked all that,” replied the young magistrate. 

“Tt does not become me,” said Dr. Melsey, in conclusion, 
“to suggest what course should be taken by justice in this 
case ; but I venture to express an earnest hope that nothing 
Sell be precipitately done—considering that the Holbrook 
family has been, for generations, held in the highest respect 
in this county.” 

“Be quite sure of this,” replied Sir William : “that justice 
will find a way to discover the guilty in this case without 
oppressing the innocent.” 

“Have I your permission to retire ?” asked the doctor. 

“On the strength of the promise you have given me,’ 
returned the magistrate. 

Sampson Rudd felt greatly relieved on hearing these words, 
and his ordinary cynical state of mind returned upon him. 

“T, too, may go about my affairs, now, good gentleman— 
may I not?” he asked. 
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“Presently,” replied the magistrate, accompanying Dr. Melsey 
to the outer door of the lodge before parting with him. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Sir William,” said the latter, “and in 
the name of love and truth, do not let that man escape: I am 
persuaded that he knows all about this crime, and that the 
man he has accused is not its perpetrator.” 

Sir William Prentice returned to the death chamber, 
pondering this affirmation of the doctor’s, which had been 
spoken in a tone of the most perfect conviction. 

The hunchback had meanwhile become uneasy; his 
triumphant state of mind had given place to a feeling of vague 
dread. 

“T may go now, may I not?” he repeated, on the magistrate’s 
return. 

“No,” replied Sir William ; “I shall not part with you yet.” 

“Why not?” demanded the hunchback, sharply. 

“Because I think it my duty to keep you in safe custody, 
for the present at least,” returned the young magistrate. 

“In custody !” almost yelled Sampson Rudd. “ For what?” 

A smile passed over the features of the magistrate, as he 
replied :— 

“Only a few minutes back you were in a great state of 
terror on account of the peril you said you were in from the 
powerful enemies by whom you were surrounded, and implored 
the protection of justice. J promised you that you should be 
thoroughly protected—and I now redeem my promise.” 

As he finished speaking, Sir William Prentice made a sign 
to the inspector of police, who, the next moment, had slipped 
a pair of handcuffs on to the hunchback’s wrists; the operation 
being completed before the astonished creature had time to 
realize what was being done, or to renew his protestations of 
innocence and perfect honesty. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 
FATALITY S WEB. 


MEANWHILE, Dr. Melsey had quitted Beechcourt, and though 
he was not, as far as he knew, recalled to Drillford by any 
pressing need on the part of his patients, he almost uncon- 
sciously, overtaken by a sort of feverish exasperation, pressed 
his horse into a rapid pace. 

The explanation was that this man, ordinarily so calm and 
cool, used to silent struggles against death itself, had within 
the few past hours felt more emotion than he had known 
during many years. 

But what had more directly caused him to hurry on his way 
was that at acertain point upon the road he was pursuing he 
had to pass at no great distance from The Grange. 

Two hours earlier he had felt convinced that Ronald 
Holbrook was the murderer of Lord Strogan ; but now, after 
having heard the hunchback’s deposition, he doubted. The 
memory of the promise he had given to Sir William Prentice 
was, however, vividly present to his mind, and he sought to 
get away from the neighbourhood of Ronald Holbrook’s home 
as quickly as his horse could be made to carry him. 

A mile further on his way, the public road crossed the end 
of a well-kept carriage drive, leading to Moat Hall. 

Now, at the moment of his reaching that point his cyes 
rested upon the figure of a gentleman bearing a gun upon his 
shoulder, advancing along this road, and already within a 
hundred paces of him. As if dominated by an invincible 
feeling of curiosity, he pulled up his horse. 

Who was this gentleman ?—the partial interposition of a 
hedge-top prevented the doctor from seeing his whole figure. 
But whoever he might be, he was evidently coming away from 
Moat Hall. 

What was passing at the house of Sir Edgar Clanston ? 
Was the murder of Lord Strogan yet known there ? 

The doctor had pledged his word not to warn Ronald 
Holbrook of the terrible accusation which had been brought 
against him ; but he had not promised to refuse to listen to 
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ayers, the young master of The Grange might say to 
im. 

But, suddenly, he started in the saddle and instinctively 
raised his whip to urge on his horse again, for the gentleman 
advancing he discovered to be none other than Ronald— 
Ronald Holbrook, coming from Sir Edgar Clanston’s house, in 
the broad light of day ! 

Two powerfully opposing sentiments took possession of the 
good doctor’s mind: the one, reminding him of his pledge, and 
prompting him to fly ; the other, advising him to stay—for the 
curiosity by which he had been seized a few seconds before 
once more became imperious. 

On reaching the end of the carriage road, Ronald came in 
sight of the doctor, apparently awaiting him, and sprang 
forward delightedly, crying :— 

“Good-day, doctor! Good-day !” 

Again Dr, Melsey was strongly tempted to lash his horse and 
gallop away, but was restrained by an invincible power control- 
ling his will. 

“My dear doctor!” cried Ronald ; “I am delighted to have 
met you! If you only knew !” 

The doctor, whose brow was bathed with cold perspiration 
at this salutation, saw that the speaker’s face was beaming 
with happiness, that his whole appearance was that of a young 
man filled with the intoxication of some great joy. 

Ronald, not even noticing the doctor’s constrained manner, 
seized his hand and wrung it almost wildly. 

“What has happened?” asked Dr. Melsey, timidly. 

“Can you not guess?” exclaimed Ronald. 

“Guess ?” repeated the doctor, vaguely. 

“Torgive me, my dear doctor—I am losing my head !” cried 
Ronald. ‘ No—of course, you cannot even imagine it! But, 
only think !—peace is made !” 

‘Peace ?” 

“Peace, between the Holbrooks and Clanstons!” almost 
shouted the young man. | 

A shudder ran through the doctor’s frame. 

“My mother and Sir Edgar,” continued Ronald, “have 
taken each other by the hand !” 
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“When ?—how 2” asked the doctor, hardly able to trust his 
ears. 

“Conducted by Arabelle, my mother went, this morning, to 
Moat Hall! Ah, my dear doctor, it is all like a dream! a 
exclaimed Ronald, whose joy was almost delirious in its exu- 
berance of demonstration: “For the better part of a century, 
our two houses have been nourishing a groundless hatred— 
the work of a traitor, whose discovery was made the moment 
he was searched for.” 

Hereupon Ronald breathlessly related to the almost dum- 
founded doctor the double story of the fatal duel between 
Lieutenants Holbrook and Clanston, brought about by the 
treachery of the first Earl of Strogan. Then he went on 
to detail the successful steps taken by his mother to effect a 
reconciliation with Sir Edgar Clanston through the medium of 
Arabelle. 

While Ronald was relating all these occurrences, adding that 
he had left his mother for an hour or two alone with Sir Edgar 
and Arabelle—while his face was beaming with happiness—the 
doctor was silently thinking. 

“No, it is impossible that this man can be guilty of the 
horrible crime he is accused of having committed.” 

“ But in the story I have told you about the origin of the 
hatred between our two races, did it occur to you to notice the 
name of our ancestor’s treacherous friend ?” 

“No,” replied the doctor. 

“Tt was the first Earl of Strogan—ancestor of the scoundrel 
who, if he ever ventures to present himself at Moat Hall again, 
Sir Edgar will have kicked out by his servants.” 

The hair rose upon Dr. Melsey’s head. Ronald Holbrook, 
over whom hung a terribly-supported accusation of having 
murdered this Lord Strogan, was not even aware of his death ! 

Certainly, the doctor is a man who has a large amount of 
moral strength at his service when he is called upon to display 
it, especially when it becomes necessary for him to conceal his 
emotions. He knows how to preserve an unmoved expression 
of face at critical hours, when a whole family in tears surround 
him and endeavour to draw from him a momentous secret. 

At this moment Dr, Melsey had need of all the self-control 
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he could call to his aid. He had pledged his word of honour 
to Sir William Prentice not to give the faintest suggestion of 
warning to this—as he now felt morally certain—innocent 
young man. He kept his oath. 

On his side, Ronald was a thousand miles from the truth, 
He would have uttered a cry of stupefaction if he had been 
told that Lord Strogan had been murdered on the previous 
night. 

“Believe me, Mr, Holbrook,” said the doctor, who was at 
the moment suffermg torments, “I am most glad to have 
heard the news you have given me, and wish I could go to 
Moat Hall to offer my congratulations to your wife, but——” 

“But you have your patients to look after?” said Ronald, 
completing the doctor’s sentence. 

“*“ And—I am already very late,’ murmured the doctor. 

“Pray forgive me for detaining you so long!” cried Ronald, 
adding, “and be sure that [and Arabelle will pay vow a visit 
to-morrow—or, at latest, the day following ; need I tell you on 
what account ?” 

“Of course, of course,” replied the doctor, convulsively 
lashing his horse and dashing off towards his home. 

Ronald, too happy in himself to pay much heed to anything 
not recognisable as directly bearing upon the cause of his 
happiness, continued his way towards The Grange. 

As the nearest way to his house, he turned into the woods, 
ordinarily so solitary. To his surprise, however, he found 
himself, on reaching a point where two paths crossed at right 
angles, close upon a group of six or eight wood-cutters and 
other peasants, all of whom were talking more or less excitedly 
and following with their eyes the movements of three or four 
men who were passing out of sight, across a distant opening 
in the wood. 

“What is it you are looking at?” asked Ronald, on coming 
up to the group. 

“A party of the police—going about something,” answered 
one of the peasants, taking off his cap, as did the others. 

“A party of the police ?” repeated Ronald. 

“Yes, Mr. Holbrook—they’ve come from Beechcourt,” said 
another of the men, 
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“From Beechcourt ?—what have they been doing there ?” 
inquired Ronald. 

“Taking the murderer into custody, sir,” replied the man, 

“What murderer 2?” demanded Ronald, in astonishment. 

“Sampson Rudd, the hunchback,” exclaimed the peasant ; 
“at least, the police seem to believe it’s he who did it—since 
they have taken him away handcuffed.” 

“But who is he thought to have murdered ?” asked Ronald, 
who believed Sampson Rudd to be quite capable of committing 
the crime imputed to him. 

At this question the men looked at one another with a 
peculiar expression. 

“Oh! you know that, Mr. Holbrook!” said one of them, 
breaking a significant pause. 

“No,” replied Ronald, “I do not know, or I should not have 
asked the question.” 

“Why,” cried another of the group, “everybody, for ten 
miles round Beechcourt, knows about it !” 

“ About what?” demanded Ronald, a little impatiently. 

“Tt was known, even last night, at Drillford,” put in another 
of the men ; “because they sent there for Dr. Melsey.” 

“Dr. Melsey ?—it is not a quarter of an hour since I met 
him on the high road,’ returned Ronald; “but he told me 
nothing.” | 

The group of men continued to interchange looks of 
incredulity. 

“As you have met Dr. Melsey, you must know as well as we 
do,” said one of the wood-cutters, “that my lord has been 
murdered !” 

tonald started involuntarily. 

“My lord!” he cried, becoming horribly pale and trembling 
in all his limbs, “do you mean—that Lord Strogan has been 
murdered? Lord Strogan ?” 

Instead of making an effort to control his emotion, he gave 
free vent to it. Not that he felt the least pity for this man, 
who had so odiously persecuted Arabelle ; but because, in the 
suddenness with which the news of his doom had come upon 
him, he saw the justice of an avenging Providence. 

Scarcely heeding the whispered commentaries of the 
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peasants, he continued his walk homewards, without even 
bidding good-day to the men who had told him of his enemy’s 
miserable death. 

“Good !—it took the colour out of his cheeks 
one of the wood-cutters. 

“You won't easily persuade me that Mr. Holbrook doesn’t 
know something about the business,’ remarked another, 
nodding his head significantly. 

“What do you mean, Joe 2?” demanded one of the peasants. 

“ What I say,” replied the wood-cutter interrogated. 

“Yes—but you know something more than you've told us ?” 
said the first speaker. 

“Well, perhaps Ido. I was working late last night, binding 
faggots in the wood—close to where it happened,” returned the 
man questioned ; “and I heard the shot fired.” 

“You heard the shot fired ?” 

“Yes, plainly,” continued the wood-cutter; “and what is 
more, I saw my lord, a quarter of an hour before that, riding 
towards the spot where it was fired ; and still more than that, 
about three-quarters of an hour earlier, I saw Mr. Holbrook, 
with his gun, going in the same direction, and told him where 
he might get a shot at some wild ducks, on the edge of the 
common by the pine wood.” 

A shudder ran through the group on hearing the name of 
Mr. Holbrook brought so closely into relation with the crime. 

“ But,” said the wood-cutter, “it’s no business of mine. If 
they've arrested Sampson Rudd, it is because he fired the shot.” 
And he turned into the wood to his work. 

As a small black spot in an otherwise clear sky may presage a 
storm, so a crowd of small circumstances were grouped, one by 
one, by the hand of fatality, to establish against Ronald 
Holbrook an appearance of culpability. 
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PART IIT.—THE SQUIRREL. 


CHAPTER I. 
JUSTICE IS BLIND. 


THE young master of The Grange continued his way home- 
wards, his mind filled with the subject of the startling news he 
had heard, and now, for the first time, and with vague un- 
easiness, conscious of the peculiar and almost rude bearing of 
the men with whom he had been speaking. 

He had passed from the wood into the open land beyond, 
and was within sight of his house, when he observed a figure 
hurrying painfully towards him, and gesticulating energetically 
to him, but in an incomprehensible sense ! 

Speedily, however, he recognised in the figure hastening to 
meet him that of the Squirrel—abroad in spite of the terrible 
injury done to her feet ! 

What did this signify? What was the meaning of the poor 
cirl’s agitated gestures, evidently intended as signals ?—signals 
begging or warning him not to advance any further towards 
his home ! | 

He stopped, greatly perplexed, and awaited the Squirrel’s 
arrival at the spot at which he had halted. 

In the course of a few minutes the poor girl, her feet enveloped 
in bandages, reached him, crying, as she approached :— 

“Save yourself, sir! Save yourself !” 

“Save myself!” repeated Ronald, in blank astonishment. 

“Fly! Do not lose a moment, sir!” cried the Squirrel, her 
whole frame trembling with anxiety. 

“But on what account do you wish me to fly?” demanded 
Ronald. 

The pale features of the Squirrel expressed the deepest 
terror, and the tears were pouring from her eyes, which seemed 
as if they were starting from their sockets. 

“The police are at The Grange !” she cried. 

“The police !” he echoed. 
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“In company with a justice of the peace!” the Squirrel cried. 

“What do they want at The Grange?” exclaimed Ronald, 
passing from astonishment to astonishment. 

“Oh, sir, they have come to arrest you!” almost shrieked 
the terrified girl. 

“ Arrest me?” cried Ronald, ina tone of such mixed bewilder- 
ment and incredulity as to startle the Squirrel, who asked, 
eagerly :— 

“Then—it was not you who did it ?” 

“‘T—who did what?” demanded Ronald. 

“ Killed the wretch—Lord Strogan ?” 

Ronald shuddered from head to foot and gave utterance to 
so sharp a ery of horror, that the Squirrel threw herself at his 
feet, murmuring between her sobs :— 

“Oh, forgive me! I was mad to believe what they said ! 
Forgive me ! forgive me!” 

“They said? Who has said that I am the murderer of Lord 
Strogan ?” he demanded. ? 

“The magistrate—the policemen,” replied the Squirrel. 

Ronald became deadly pale and almost stupefied by this 
terrible announcement. The Squirrel went on :— 

“They came to The Grange about a quarter of an hour ago, 
and asked to see you. They were told that you had gone out 
with your mother ; and then they went into the drawing-room 
to consult, and I crept to the hall and listened through the 
door to what they were saying.” 

“What did they say 2?” asked Ronald. 

“They said that it was certainly you who had killed Lord 
Strogan,” replied the Squirrel. 

“* Monstrous !” erred Ronald, flushing with indignation. 

“ And,” continued the Squirrel, “that, in spite of the respect 
in which you and your family are held, they must take you 
into custody.” | 

“But who can have accused me of such a crime ?” exclaimed 
Ronald, who was gradually recovering his presence of mind. 

“T do not know,” replied the Squirrel ; “but when I heard 
them say that, I determined to try and find you without losing 
a moment. Forgive me,’ she went on, the tears streaming 
down her cheeks, “but I thought that you had, last night, 
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met Lord Strogan in the woods—that you had fought, and 
that they imagined you had murdered him.” 

“ Look into my face, girl,” returned Ronald: “all you have 
heard said against me is absolutely false.” 

“Oh, I now know well that it is so!” cried the Squirrel, with 
passionate conviction in her tone of voice. After a moment's 
pause, she continued: “For fear they might have seen and 
cletained me, I made my escape from The Grange by a back 
window, so that nobody should know I had left the house— 
for I, too, am afraid of the police,” she added, shuddering. 

“You are a good girl for coming to meet me and telling me 
what has happened,” replied Ronald, walking on towards The 
Grange. 

“Oh, sir!” cried the Squirrel, to whose mind all its terrors 
were recalled by this movement on the part of her young 
master, “are you not going to fly ?” 

‘No, since I am perfectly innocent,” he returned. 

“ But they say you are guilty,” replied the Squirrel. 

“T must meet their chargé and disprove it, then,” said 
Ronald, decisively. 

“Don’t go to The Grange, dear master !” cried the poor girl, 
in a paroxysm of alarm ; ‘‘ don’t go.” 

“To fly would be to acknowledge myself guilty,” replied 

tonald, proudly ; adding kindly, “if you are still afraid of the 
police, hide yourself until they are gone.” 

“Hide myself when you are in danger?” cried the Squirrel, 
following him as he moved away, ‘Oh, no, sir—not while I 
have life in my body !” 

Ronald Holbrook entered The Grange by the kitchen, in 
which he found the whole of the servants assembled, and in a 
state of painful agitation. 

“What is the matter here?” he inquired of the butler, an 
old man who had been in the service of the family nearly all 
his life. 

“Sir William Prentice and three of the county police are in 
the drawing-room, sir,” replied the old servant, with a trembling 
voice. 

“What do they want?” Ronald asked, 

“We do not know, sir,’ answered the butler. “They 
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inquired for you when they arrived, and, on being told that 
you were not at home, said they would await your return.” 

Ronald made no further remark, but went to the drawing- 
room, which he entered with a proud step and head erect, as 
becomes an innocent man in face of an accusation brought 
against him, 

“You have called to see me, Sir William, my servants tell 
me,” he said, addressing the young magistrate. 

Sir William Prentice bowed assent. 

“Nobody, so far as we are aware, knows the object of our 
visit,” said the young magistrate, in reply, “for I have thought 
it not inconsistent with my duty as a magistrate to allow my 
conduct to be influenced by my knowledge of the consideration 
which your family has so long enjoyed in the county. Never- 
theless, I must inform you that an accusation of the gravest 
nature has been brought against you.” 

Ronald awaited, without remark, what further the magistrate 
had to say to him. 

“A heinous crime has been committed,” continued Sir 
William. 

“That is to say—Lord Strogan was murdered last night, and 
I have been accused of being his murderer,” observed Ronald, 
indignantly. 

Sir William started, and his face turned pale. How had 
Ronald Holbrook come to know that he was accused? Were 
not his words the natural outcome of an agitated conscience ? 

From the moderation he had hitherto exhibited, from the 
readiness with which he had placed the hunchback under 
arrest, it might easily be inferred that he desired to find 
Ronald Holbrook innocent ; but here was the young man him- 
self going in advance of the accusation brought against him ! 

“ As you say, Mr. Holbrook,” replied the magistrate, calmly, 
“vou are accused of having murdered Lord Strogan.” 

“ By whom ?” demanded Ronald. 

“By the murdered man himself—with his last breath,” 
answered the magistrate. 

“The cowardly wretch !” exclaimed Ronald. 

“You are also accused by another person,’ continued Sir 
William Prentice. 
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On hearing these words pronounced, the young master of 
The Grange committed a fresh act of imprudence ; so true 1s It 
that frequently the conduct of innocence closely resembles 
that of guiltiness. 

“Sampson Rudd, the hunchback vagabond, no doubt!” he 
said, contemptuously. 

The magistrate nodded. 

“T quite recently chastised that malignant brute, and it is, 
therefore, natural that he should declare himself my enemy, as 
well as his protector, Lord Strogan,” cried Ronald. 

A faint light of hope dawned upon the young magistrate’s 
mind. 

‘“Where were you, all yesterday?” inquired Sir William. 

“Here, in my own house—nursing a sprained ankle,” replied 
Ronald. 

‘Between eight and eleven o’clock ?” asked the magistrate. 

Ronald turned pale, on remembering that, during all those 
hours, he was abroad in the woods. 

“No,” he replied ; “in the evening—weary of confinement— 
I went out.” 

“And you returned home about eleven o’clock ?” 

“Or a little earlier,” said Ronald. 

“And, somewhat later, you went out again ?” 

“That is quite true,” returned Ronald, hastily, under a 
growing sense of the danger which was closing about hin ; 
“but, whatever may be the bearing of the facts you have 
mentioned, I assure you, Sir William, that they are entirely 
misleading if they suggest any doubt of my perfect innocence 
in regard to Lord Strogan’s death.” 

“T ardently desire that it may prove to be as you say,” 
replied the magistrate, slightly knitting his brow at sight of 
Ronald’s increasing uneasiness. 

The sound of a horse rapidly ridden was at that moment 
heard approaching The Grange, and a few seconds later Sir 
Edgar Clanston entered the drawing-room. 

Within a very short space of time after Ronald’s departure 
from Moat Hall had come the news of Lord Strogan’s assas- 
sination, and Arabelle, whose mind had instantly become 
possessed by a presentiment of danger to Ronald, had besought 
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her father to ride to The Grange and ascertain the real 
facts of the case, and to bring Ronald back with him to the 
Hall. 

Sharing to some extent the foreboding of his daughter, Sir 
Edgar had galloped nearly every yard of the way to The 
(srange, where his arrival had caused the utmost consternation 
to the servants, who were all well acquainted with the long- 
lived animosity which had kept the two families asunder. 

On seeing Sir Edgar enter the drawing-room, the young 
master of The Grange felt his courage suddenly renewed, and 
sprang to meet him. 

“Father,” he cried, ‘look well at me. Have I the appear- 
ance of an assassin ?” 

Father! Ronald Holbrook addressed Sir Edgar Clanston— 
the life-long enemy of his house—by this endearing title! In 
a moment the young magistrate’s hitherto well-ordered ideas 
were thrown into confusion. 

“Mr. Ronald Holbrook,” said Sir Edgar, placing a hand upon 
the shoulder of his son-in-law, “has since this morning been 
my daughter’s affianced husband ; and now, Sir William, I am 
ready to answer for him with my life, if need be.” 

“Lord Strogan is also said to have been engaged to Miss 
Clanston,” replied the magistrate ; “‘and last night his lordship 
was murdered.” 

“So I have been informed,” returned Sir Edgar, coldly. 

“But what you probably do not yet know is that the last 
utterance of the murdered man was a declaration that his 
murderer was Mr. Ronald Holbrook,” said Sir William. 

“The descendant of a race of traitors, he was quite capable 
of having done so,” replied Sir Edgar Clanston, with calm 
contempt. 

“Might I ask you to explain your somewhat enigmatical 
words, Sir Edgar?” asked the magistrate. 

“T will do so with pleasure,’ replied Sir Edgar, adding: 
“Don’t be dispirited, Ronald! Henceforth the honour of the 
Holbrooks and the Clanstons is one and the same.” 
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CHAPTER IL. 
INNOCENCE SOMETIMES LOOKS LIKE GUILT. 


Str Wirt1am PrENTIcE was greatly impressed by the old 
baronet’s proud and decisive declaration. 

“Yesterday,” said Sir Edgar, “this young man was my 
enemy, to-day he is my friend and son ; can you imagine that 
this would be so if I believed him to be capable of com- 
mitting a crime ?” 

“Tf you were a magistrate, Sir Edgar,’ replied Sir William, 
“you would know how painful are some of the duties I am 
called upon to discharge ; you firmly believe in Mr. Holbrook’s 
innocence, and in looking at you and at him, Iam tempted 
to form the same belief, but the proofs are against him.” 

“‘Let us see what these proofs are,” said Sir Edgar, calmly. 

“In the first place, Lord Strogan himself, a minute only 
before his death, accused him,” said the young magistrate. 

“What next?” 

“Tn the next place,a man named Sampson Rudd affirms 
that the murdered man’s dying declaration is true,” continued 
Sir William. 

“Ts that all?” asked Sir Edgar, still unmoved. 

“No, Sir Edgar,” replied the magistrate. ‘“‘ Mr. Holbrook 
was seen and spoken to by some men working in a wood close 
to the spot where Lord Strogan fell within an hour later.” 

“Tf you will allow me,” said Sir Edgar,” “I will reply to 
these three accusations one after the other.” 

Where Ronald had lost his coolness, the old baronet reasoned 
with a calmness and clearness which, in the end, had the effect 
of shaking the conviction of the young magistrate. 

“You may easily believe, Sir Edgar,” said Sir William, after 
a moment’s pause, “that I feel the strongest desire to share 
your implicit belief in Mr. Holbrook’s innocence ; and if any 
suspicion rested upon a second person I should not hesitate as 
to the course I ought totake. But consider the strange position 
in which, as the representative of justice, I am placed !” 

Neither Sir Edgar nor Ronald made any remark. 

“A man of rank and consideration,” continued the magis- 
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trate, ““has been murdered. His watch and purse have been 
found upon him. He has no heir in the county. One man 
only appears to have had any interest in his death: that-man, 
with his dying breath, Lord Strogan has named, and, in support 
of his testimony, he has invoked that of another witness. Mr. 
Holbrook may be innocent, but, for the moment, in the eyes of 
justice, he must be held to be under grave suspicion of guilt.” 

“Sir!” cried Sir Edgar, losing his coolness for an instant. 

‘“‘Suffer me to conclude, Sir Edgar,” said the magistrate. 
“ What would be my rigorous duty under these circumstances ? 
I say it would be to order Mr. Holbrook into custody at once ; 
but I exercise some discretionary power, and, in virtue of this, 
I shall refrain from taking an extreme course, at least until 
after the coroner’s inquest has commenced, and shall merely 
require him to remain in his house, and not quit it on any 
pretext until he is called upon to attend before the coroner.” 

‘““So be it,” said Sir Edgar; “but I must ask a favour in 
addition.” 

Sir William Prentice bowed. 

“You are aware, | have no doubt, that my family and that 
of Mr. Holbrook have been alienated for generations ?” con- 
tinued Sir Edgar. 

The young magistrate again bowed. 

“ But, notwithstanding this old family feud,” Sir Edgar went 
on, “my daughter accepted the love of Mr. Holbrook, unknown 
to me; hence the permission given by me to the suit of Lord 
Strogan—a suit urged by him in spite of my daughter’s appeal 
to his heart and honour, in spite of his knowing the relations 
existing between Mr. Holbrook and the lady he sought to 
make his wife !” 

Sir William Prentice listened with profound attention. 

“How had he come by that knowledge? I do not know; 
but he possessed it,” continued Sir Edgar, “and it was the 
foundation of his violent hatred. Who can tell whether this 
man, who had the cowardly brutality to outrage a young lady’s 
feelings, may not have gone a step further in infamy, and 
desired to destroy the man whom he regarded as his successful 
rival 2” 

“T admit all you say, Sir Edgar,” replied the magistrate ; 
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“but how do you account for the testimony of the hunchback, 
Sampson Rudd 2?” 

“More easily still,” answered Sir Edgar. “ In the first place, 
this man’s reputation is of the worst.” 

“Granted,” said Sir William. 

“Lord Strogan and he,” Sir Edgar continued, “had together 
cruelly maltreated a lad who had killed a dog belonging to 
Lord Strogan, which had attacked and severely bitten him. 
Mr. Holbrook interfered for the lad’s protection from their 
combined brutality, and chastised the hunchback ; in accusing 
Mr. Holbrook, the scoundred is merely seeking revenge.” 

“That is no more than a supposition,” observed Sir William. 

“T need no stronger proof of the slight trust you yourself 
put in this notoriously malicious creature’s word, than the fact 
of your having ordered him into custody,” returned Sir Edgar, 
calmly. 

“But, admitting that,” argued the magistrate, “how do you 
account for the absence of Mr. Holbrook from his house during 
several hours last night ?” 

“During the whole of that time he was either at my house, 
or in the company of my daughter,” replied Sir Edgar, un- 
hesitatingly. 

Sir William Prentice regarded him with something like 
astonishment, but made no further remarks, and the interview 
was brought to a close. 

Sir Edgar rode back to Moat Hall, but at a slower pace than 
he had journeyed to The Grange, pondering in his mind how he 
was to convey to Mrs. Holbrook and to his daughter the 
painful news of which he was the bearer. 

When at length he found himself in the presence of the 
ladies, he employed every verbal device he could call into his 
service for softening the blow. It must at once be said that 
neither Mrs. Holbrook nor Arabelle for a moment believed in 
the possibility of Ronald’s being guilty. 

Thanks to the measures taken by Sir William Prentice, no 
rumour of Ronald’s practical arrest got abroad; all that was 
known was that justice was pursuing its investigations at The 
Grange. The arrest of Sampson Rudd also had served to 
divert suspicion, 
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The coroner’s inquest was arranged to be opened on the 
following morning at Beechcourt. 

During the day which was passing, Sir Edgar had ridden 

ten times backwards and forwards between Moat Hall and The 
Grange, and in the evening he had called upon Sir William 
Prentice. 
_“My dear Sir Edgar,” the young magistrate said, at the 
conclusion of a long conversation, “the subject of Mr. 
Holbrook’s position has not for one moment been out of my 
mind since it was brought before me, and the more I reflect 
upon it, the more I am impressed with the idea that I may 
have exceeded my powers in allowing him to remain almost 
at large.” 

“T answer for his honour with my own!” exclaimed Sir 
Edgar, warmly. 

“Believe me, Sir Edgar, I have not a shadow of doubt on 
that score,” replied the magistrate ; “but it has become clear 
to me that I must not any longer prolong this situation. 
Therefore, if during the inquest to-morrow we do not find 
some indication of Mr. Holbrook’s innocence, I shall be 
constrained to issue my warrant for his arrest.” 

Against this formally-expressed decision there was nothing 
to be said. 7 

Sir Edgar remounted his horse, and, fatigued in body and 
mind, rode back to Moat Hall. But, though he was for awhile 
depressed, there was one circumstance which had come to his 
knowledge during the evening tending to divert his thoughts 
into anew and vaguely hopeful channel: the Squirrel had 
suddenly disappeared from The Grange. 

What had become of the girl? Had she fled upon the wings 
of terror inspired by the presence of policemen at her master’s 
house ? 

No! Even had the danger to herself been as real as it was 
imaginary—for she had in no sense participated in the crime 
for which her father had justly been sent into penal servitude— 
the Squirrel would now have given her heart’s blood in the 
service of her young master. 

In presence of the misfortune which had befallen her bene- 
factor, what were her own troubles of mind? What did it 
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matter to her what became of her if Mr. Ronald should 
innocently be sent to the scaffold ? 

All this had passed through the poor girl’s brain in the 
course of a few seconds. For she believed in her master’s 
innocence from the moment when, instead of flying from 
justice, he had gone forward to face it. 

But, if he were innocent, somebody else must be guilty! 
Who ? 

Her entire faculties were instantly given up to that 
momentous question; and, with all the vehemence of her 
half-wild nature, she as instantly formed a heroic resolution— 
to devote herself to the discovery of Lord Strogan’s murderer. 

Reared in the woods, familiar with the myriad mysterious 
sights and sounds of those vast solitudes, distinguishing at a 
clance the half-effuced print of a foot upon the ground, a 
broken branch in a thicket, the Squirrel was better than any- 
one fitted to carry out the quest to which she had devoted 
herself. 

Without losing a moment after her resolution was taken, 
she made her way-—careless of the tenderness of her wounded 
feet—to the place where the murder had been committed, 
persuaded that she would there find some more or less recog- 
nisable trace of the assassin. 

But the spot had been visited by woodmen and peasants 
looking curiously at the pool of blood in the midst of which 
Lord Strogan had been found. Not wanting to be seen, there- 
fore, the Squirrel climbed into the upper branches of a tree and 
waited till nightfall. 

When all had become silent, she descended and approached 
the place where the murder had been committed. The moon 
was shining directly upon the fatal spot. 

Lord Strogan had fallen within ten feet of an enormous 
holly bush, behind which, according to the conclusions of the 
police, the murderer had waited in ambush. 

The Squirrel carefully examined this bush on all sides as 
well as the ground surrounding it, and satisfied herself that it 
had not been the murderer’s hiding-place. But where, then, 
had he secreted himself? There was not another bush within 
twenty paces on any side. 
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Suddenly she started, on observing, at a distance of ten 
paces, a freshly-broken branch of a pine. This branch was as 
thick as her arm, and as it was leafless, it was not possible that 
it had been fractured by the wind, but must have given way 
under some considerable weight which had been placed upon it. 

A man, it was clear to her, had mounted the tree and sat 
astride upon this branch, upon which he had made some sudden 
movement, causing it to break under him. It was not com- 
pletely severed from the bole of the tree, against which it hung, 
attached by strips of bark. 

The Squirrel advanced to the foot of the tree and instantly 
observed, just beneath the broken branch, a deep imprint in 
the earth—the mark of two feet sunk in the sandy soil, bare 
portions of which were scattered several feet round. 

With wonderful sagacity she concluded that the person, 
under whose weight the pine branch had snapped, must have 
fallen, and not intentionally sprung to the ground. She 
examined the branch more attentively, and satisfied herself 
that the fracture was still quite fresh—not older than the 
preceding night. Finally, she observed that two smaller and 
higher branches had, in like manner, been broken. 

These signs seemed to indicate that, at the moment when he 
fell, the larger branch giving way beneath him, he had seized 
hold of the branches above him in order to save himself from 
falling. 

Lastly, the Squirrel, who moved with the greatest precaution, 
so as not to efface the feet marks previously made, remarked 
close by the impressions left under the tree a sharply-formed 
mark about five inches long and an inch deep; its significance 
she speedily detected. 

It had been made hy the butt of the gun of the man who 
had fallen from the tree, either at the moment of his reaching 
the ground, or from having escaped from his hands in his 
endeavour to save himself from falling. 

The Squirrel in this way satisfied herself that the man who 
had fallen from the tree had been armed with a gun. But 
even these indications were not sufficient. With the hghtness 
and agility of the animal whose name she bore, she climbed 
the pine-tree, taking care not to touch the broken branch ; and 
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when she had gained the height at which she ean the man 
to have sat, she fixed her eyes on the spot on which Lord 
Strogan had fallen. 

At a glance she saw that the holly bush, supposed by the 
police to have furnished a hiding-place for the murderer, was 
not ina line with that spot. But while looking in the direc- 
tion of the pool of blood, conspicuous on the sandy soil, her 
attention was attracted to a small white object lying some six 
feet from it. 

Descending from the tree with the same precaution she had 
employed in mounting it, she hastened to examine this object, 
and found it to be a ragged piece of printed paper, blackened 
at the edges with gunpowder, and having two holes pierced in it. 

The Squirrel instantly recognised it as the wad of a gun 
which had been discharged, the two apertures indicating de 
the weapon had been foie with two bullets. 

On making this discovery the Squirrel uttered a cry of 
triumph. 

“Oh!” she cried, “if Mr. Ronald can prove that he had his 
breechloader with him last night, he is saved !” 

But suddenly a cold perspiration broke out upon her fore- 
head, for all her old wild terrors in regard to the police rushed 
back to her mind, as she thought that she alone could guide 
the officers of justice to these proofs of her master’s innocence. 


CHAPTER IIL. 
THE SECOND BULLET. 


THE struggle between terror and duty was short, however. 
“Oh !” she cried, “they may kill me—that will not matter; 
but they must not kill Mr. Ronald, who is innocent !” 
Leaving the paper wad where she had found it, the Squirrel, 
who appeared no longer to feel any pain in her feet, or even to 
remember the fact of the injury she had received, determined 
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upon hurrying back to The Grange, where she could not arrive 
till nearly midnight. 

but, before she had gone very far in the direction of her 
master’s home, it suddenly occurred to her that as Sir Edgar 
Clanston had now become his friend, it was to that gentleman 
she had better communicate what she had seen and inferred. 
She therefore turned her steps towards Moat Hall. 

By the time she came within sight of the mansion the moon 
had set ; but she could see that the house was not yet in dark- 
ness, Since one window in the front, on the ground floor, still 
showed a light. Otherwise there was no sign of life about the 
place.. 

Almost holding her breath, and moving noiselessly upon the 
gravelled carriage road, the Squirrel stole up to the lighted 
window and peered into the room within. 

Seated by the wide fireplace were two men, conversing in a 
low tone. They were Sir Edgar Clanston and Sir William 
Prentice, who, in his anxiety to spare the feelings of the old 
baronet, as far as it was possible for him to do so, had, late in 
the evening, gone to the Hall, to arrange the steps to be taken 
before the coroner on the following morning. 

The front door of the Hall was closed ; to gain an entrance 
that way, it would be necessary for her to knock. She pre- 
ferred to enter the house without attracting so much attention 
to herself ; and to do this she found no difficulty, for, in pass- 
ing round the building, she came upon a side door, not yet 
secured for the night, opening into a passage leading to the 
servants’ hall. 

On approaching the door of the room in which the two gen- 
tlemen were sitting—Sir Edgar’s study—the Squirrel overheard 
the young magistrate saying :— 

“T assure you, Sir Edgar, I have never before been engaged 
in so painful an affair. I feel as if I were two beings in one— 
the man of the world and the magistrate. The man of the 
world refuses to believe Mr. Holbrook guilty, the magistrate 
vainly tries to find him guiltless.” 

Sir Edgar Clanston sighed. 

“ As surely as there is a sky above us, he is innocent!” he 
said. 
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Before the magistrate had time to reply, the door opened 
and the Squirrel entered the room, crying :— 

“T bring you proof of his innocence !” 

Neither Sir Edgar Clanston nor the young magistrate had 
ever before seen the Squirrel ; and both, deceived by her dress, 
took her for what she appeared to be—a country lad. 

“ Who is this youth ?” asked Sir William. 

“What is your name?” demanded the baronet. 

Eluding the question, the Squirrel answered :— 

“Tt was my feet the hunchback burned.” 

Sir Edgar was thunderstruck by this answer. 

“Was it you who killed Lord Strogan’s dog ?” he inquired. 

“Ves, sir,’ answered the Squirrel. 

“Why did you kill his dog ?” asked the magistrate. 

“T killed it,” replied the Squirrel, “because Lord Strogan 
chased me for the purpose of getting from me a letter, which 
Miss Clanston had given me for Mr. Holbrook.” 

“Go on,” said Sir William. 

“Tinding he could not overtake me,” continued the Squirrel, 
“he set his dog on me, and the brute seized me by the leg— 
see !” 

In proof of what she was saying, the Squirrel drew up one of 
the legs of her trousers and exhibited her flesh badly torn by 
the savagely excited terrier. 

“So, as I had no other means of escaping from the animal,” 
she went on, “I made use of my gun.” 

The Squirrel’s clear and simple statement had the immediate 
effect of winning for her the young magistrate’s sympathy. 

“Well, my lad, what do you want now ?” he asked. 

““Tve come to bring you the proof of Mr. Ronald’s innocence,” 
she replied. 

From the startled movement which the magistrate could not 
repress, Sir Edgar could see plainly that he, too, would be 
delighted to find the innocence of Ronald Holbrook established. 
Both gazed at the Squirrel in astonishment. 

“Tf you will come with me, good gentlemen,” she said, in 
continuation, “I will show you that it could not have been 
Mr. Ronald who shot Lord Strogan.” 

“How do you know that ?” demanded Sir William. 
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“When you have seen what I have seen, you will think as I 
do, sir,” replied the Squirrel, with an accent of conviction so 
warm as to find an instant echo in the minds of her auditors. 

“Pray have no hesitation, Sir William,” cried Arabelle’s 
father, excitedly. 

‘“Where do you want to take us?” inquired the magistrate. 

“To the spot where the murder was committed,” replied the 
Squirrel, eagerly. 

“That is over two miles distant,” remarked Sir William. 

The Squirrel seated herself upon a low chair, and. removed 
the bandage from one of her feet ; both gentlemen uttered a 
cry of horror at sight of the frightful injury she had sustained 
through the hunchback’s abominable cruelty. 

“Poor lad!” cried Sir Edgar, in a tone of heartfelt pity. 

‘“Oh, yes, gentlemen, I am suffering dreadful pain !” said 
the Squirrel, ‘“‘and I can hardly keep from crying out at every 
step I take ; but I have been to the place I tell you of to-night, 
and I am ready to return there with you.” 

She spoke these words with such an accent of sublime 
devotion that the young magistrate found her appeal irre- 
sistible. 

‘But what is it you wish to show us there ?” he asked. 

‘“‘Come and see for yourselves, gentlemen,” she cried. 

“Can you not at least tell us what you have seen ?” persisted 
Sir William. 

“No, sir ; you would not be able to understand,” she replied. 

An appealing look from Sir Edgar sufficed to decide the 
young magistrate, who rose from his seat, saying :— 

“Very well, so be it; we will go with you. On the way,” 
he added, “I will call at my house and awake my clerk, who 
shall accompany us. It will only take us a few minutes out 
of our way.” 

“Oh!” cried the Squirrel, in a tone evincing a feeling of 
assured triumph, “bring also the inspector of police and Mr. 
Ronald—the more the better !” 

Sir Edgar looked still with amazement at the lad, who ap- 
peared to have been sent by Providence to save an innocent 
man from impending destruction. 

It was the affair of an hour. A message dispatched by a 
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mounted servant brought the inspector of potice and the 
magistrate’s clerk to The Grange, where they were joined by 
Sir Edgar Clanston, Sir William Prentice, and the Squirrel. 

In redemption of his promise, Ronald had retired to the 
library, which he used as a private room, and had passed the 
day there, from the time of the young magistrate’s departure. 
He was still up when the police inspector and Sir William 
Prentice’s clerk arrived, and, until informed of the purpose of 
their coming at so late an hour, imagined that, for some press- 
ing reason, it had been determined that he should be removed 
in custody from The Grange. 

The speedy arrival of Sir Edgar, the magistrate, and the 
Squirrel set his mind at rest on that subject. 

As soon as thelittle troop were assembled, the Squirrel cried :— 

“Courage, Mr. Ronald! These gentlemen have consented to 
come with me, and I am going to show them that you are not 
guilty.” Then turning to the magistrate, she went on: “ Mr. 
Ronald, when he went out last night, had a gun with him— 
hadn’t he 2?” 

“T never go out without one,” remarked Ronald. 

“ Ask Mr. Ronald,” continued the Squirrel, who seemed to 
exercise a mysterious authority over all the party, “what gun 
he had with him.” 

“What is the object of that question ?” asked the magistrate. | 

“ There are five guns in the house,” replied Ronald ; “two of 
mine, two which were my father’s, and one which is every- 
body’s and nobody’s—an old percussion-cap gun, which is 
always kept loaded.” 

“That is the gun I want to see,” said the Squirrel. 

“Yonder it is, in the rack,” remarked Ronald. 

The inspector of police fetched the weapon, which was found 
to be charged. 

“See whether it has been long loaded,” said the Squirrel. 

“ At least six months, I should think,’ replied the inspector, 
after testing the bores of the barrels, and noticing that the 
copper caps upon the nipples were incrusted with verdigris. 

“Then it could not have been with that gun Lord Strogan 
was shot ?” said the Squirrel. 

“Certainly not,” assented the police inspector. 
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“Now, then, let us see the other guns,” said the Squirrel. 

“There they all are, in their places in the rack,” replied 
Kionald, looking at the girl with astonishment. 

The situation was a strange one. The Squirrel seemed to 
have borrowed the function of the magistrate, and to be 
searching for evidence against Ronald, whose triumphant 
innocence she said she was prepared to prove. 

Over the police inspector and the magistrate’s clerk, no less 
than over the gentlemen, was this mysterious influence now 
being exercised by her. The guns she demanded to see were 
brought from their places: two of them were large—two were 
small bores. 

The two latter weapons were ordinary sporting breech- 
loaders, by a famous London maker ; the former were muzzle- 
loading, and of a date much earlier. 

On the invitation of the Squirrel, the inspector carefully 
examined the weapons, as to their make and calibre. None of 
the party, not even Sir Edgar, could in the least imagine what 
was the object of this careful scrutiny of all the guns at The 
Grange. 

“ Now,” said the Squirrel, “ we may set off.” 

The Squirrel and Sir Edgar Clanston led the party, followed 
by Ronald walking beside the inspector, Sir William Prentice 
and his clerk coming next, the rear being brought up by the 
old butler and another of the family servants. 

In spite of the darkness of the night, the Squirrel, used from 
her infancy to the gloom of the woods, made her way in the 
required direction apparently with as much readiness and 
precision as if the hour had been that of noon. 

Silence was maintained by every soul of the party, each 
absorbed by his own thoughts and feelings ; in this way they 
reached an opening in the wocds at no great distance from the 
place where the crime had been committed. 

“ There is not enough daylight yet to see,” said the Squirrel. 
“We must wait a little while” And she seated herself on the 
fallen trunk of a tree. 

The interval of waiting was a heavy trial of patience to all ; 
but it came to an end at length, and they advanced to the spot 
they had come to examine. 
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As soon as they arrived at the place where Lord Strogan 
had fallen, they found that, although the earth had drunk in 
the murdered man’s blood, it still retained a black trace of the 
ghastly pool which had been there some hours previously. 

“Where do you imagine the shot was fired from, sir?” the 
Squirrel asked Sir William Prentice. 

“Tt was fired from behind this holly bush,’ replied the 
inspector. 

“No, it was not,” said the Squirrel. ‘Come with me, and 
I will show you where it was fired from.” 

She led them to the foot of the pine, showed them the 
broken branches, explained her theory of the murderer having 
sat upon the largest and lowest branch, of his having fallen 
from it, the trace left by the butt of his gun, and, finally, the 
deep imprints of his feet. 

All this was so clear to the view that the police inspector 
admitted the facts to be beyond dispute, and, on the invitation 
of the Squirrel, he climbed the tree as she had previously 
done. 

“ Now look towards the cluster of pines straight before you,” 
she cried ; “ do you see anything white upon the ground ?” 

““Yes,” replied the officer, “a piece of paper, I think it is.” 

“Tt is the wad of the murderer’s gun,” said the Squirrel. 

The inspector descended from the tree and picked up the 
paper. 

“Notice the two holes in it,” said the Squirrel, eagerly ; 
“they prove that there were two bullets in the gun that was 
fired.” 

“That is absolutely certain,’ cried Sir Edgar Clanston, 
breathlessly. 

“But,” objected the magistrate, “ Dr. Melsey assured himself 
that Lord Strogan was only struck by one bullet.” 

“That’s quite possible,” replied the Squirrel ; “‘the bullets 
must have gone in different directions after leaving the barrel 
of the gun; by searching carefully we may find the course 
taken by the other.” 

Hurrying towards the cluster of pines to which she had 
directed the inspector’s attention, at the end of a few moments 
she called out :— 
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“Look here !” 

Neither Sir William nor his clerk could perceive anything in 
particular, but both Sir Edgar and the police officer plainly 
distinguished that four or five small branches had been sharply 
cut through, a little to the left of the spot at which Lord 
Strogan had fallen. These signs clearly indicated the course 
taken by the second bullet. 

Continuing her search in a straight line for about one 
hundred yards, the Squirrel suddenly stopped, and cried :— 

“Here it is !” 

Visible to all was a bullet, firmly, but not very deeply, 
embedded in the bark of a pine-tree. In the course of a few 
minutes, with the aid of her pocket-knife, the Squirrel had 
cut the missile out of its bed and handed it to the police 
inspector. 

“None of the guns we have seen to day could carry a bullet 
of this size,” remarked the officer. 

“Ts that really so?” asked the magistrate. 

“Tf Mr. Ronald only had his breachloader with him, you 
would be able to see for yourself in a moment!” cried the 
Squirrel, with feverish excitement, seating herself on a fallen 
tree. 


CHAPTER IV. 
FOOTPRINTS. 


On hearing her exclamation about his gun, Ronald almost 
instinctively felt in the right-hand pocket of his shooting 
jacket, from which he produced four cartridges, remarking to 
Sir William Prentice as he did so :— 

“Tf I had fired upon Lord Strogan last night, it would 
certainly have been with one of these missiles.” 

The cartridges handed to the magistrate contained conical 
bullets, whereas the missile dug from out the tree by the 
Squirrel was spherical. It was obviously impossible that a 
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bullet of the calibre of the latter could have formed part of a 
cartridge of the same gauge as those now exhibited by Ronald 
Holbrook. 

“But,” queried the magistrate, after a brief consideration of 
the missiles he held in his hand, and still addressing the 
Squirrel, “what evidence have we that this larger bullet was 
fired at Lord Strogan ?” 

“Oh,” cried the Squirrel, “the proof of that will easily be 
found. Now that my lord is dead, the bullet can be found as 
soon as it 1s sought for.” 

“But what then?” asked Sir William. 

“ Why—if it is like the heavy bullet you hold in your hand, 
it will show that the two bullets were fired from the same 
gun,” replied the Squirrel. 

“Micht not two bullets of different sizes be fired at the same 
time ?” suggested the magistrate’s clerk. 

“Not by anybody wanting to fire with accuracy,” replied 
Sir Edgar, warmly ; “no one would think of doing anything 
so stupid.” 

Ronald felt his confidence revive, and the Squirrel appeared 
triumphant. 

“We have here, certainly, some material facts tending to 
prove the innocence of Mr. Holbrook,” said the young magis- 
trate to Sir Edgar; “but what is still more imperatively 
certain is, that a heinous crime has been committed—Who is 
the criminal ?” 

‘T have an idea that I shall find him!” cried the Squirrel, 
“now that I have proved Mr. Ronald to be innocent—if you 
will let me try in my own way.” 

For the past two hours this poor girl—whom all but Ronald 
imagined to be, as she appeared, a rustic youth—had exhibited 
so much sagacity and intelligence, that the young magistrate 
immediately nodded assent to her proposal, and she rose again 
to her feet. 

“Come with me,” she said. 

The Squirrel led the party back to the foot of the pine-tree, 
from the broken branch of which, according to her idea, the 
murderer had fired at his victim. 

Distinct traces of footsteps were found, hut they were not 
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continuous ; and, judging from the indications, their assassin, 
at a certain spot, would seem to have vanished into air. The 
Squirrel, however, was not in the least daunted by this fact, 
but moved round and round the tree in widening circles, until 
at length she stopped suddenly and exclaimed :— 

““Oh, he’s a famous jumper !” 

Ten paces, at least, from the spot where the footprints 
ceased she had found two deeper indentations in the soil, 
leading to the inference that a person had made an immense 
leap in the direction of a clump of heather. Six paces from 
this there was another clump, on to which the person had 
bounded, leaving no trace of his footsteps, except by crushing 
down the heather where he had alighted. 

These indications were amply sufficient to show that some 
person had passed in this direction who had taken extra- 
ordinary means to conceal all traces of his passage. 

Beyond the second clump of heather no further signs were 
recognisable ; the grass became more abundant and covered 
the sandy soil. But to the experienced eyes of the Squirrel 
many things were visible which even the ablest sportsman 
might readily have overlooked. 

“You see nothing,” she said, “but I can see his footmark. 
Follow me.” 

Ten or twelve paces further on the sandy ground again 
became bare. 

‘““Now do you see?” cried the Squirrel, pointing to two dis- 
tinctly visible footprints. 

Doubtless, imagining that he had already set pursuit at 
defiance, the assassin, if it were he, had now taken to his 
ordinary gait, the indentations made by the steps being regular, 
one in advance of the other, only there was this peculiarity 
observable—that one impression was considerably more deeply 
made than the other. To that fact the Squirrel called attention. 

“What do you suppose the difference arises from ?” asked 
the magistrate. 

“Tt means that the man whose feet made those marks was 
lame—had one leg shorter than the other ; and that it was by 
his shorter leg that the deepest marks were made,” replied the 
Squirrel, 
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One name arose to all lips—Sampson Rudd! 

“The hunchback!” exclaimed Ronald. ‘Something has 
told me from the first that that scoundrel was the murderer of 
Lord Strogan.” 

“Come along with me,” cried the Squirrel, hurrying forward, 
her eyes scanning every inch of the soil she passed over. 

She presently came to a tolerably wide ditch, at the bottom 
of wlrich was some mud, thinly covered by water, and un- 
hesitatingly descended into it. A moment later she cried 
out :— 

“Look here ! look here !” 

All pressed forward, anxiously, the inspector of police 
kneeling down upon the edge of the ditch to see more clearly 
the object to which the lad was calling their attention. 

The water in which the Squirrel was standing ankle deep 
was tolerably clear, enough so to allow all marks upon the 
mud beneath it to be plainly visible. 

Sharply and distinctly recognisable were the unequal foot- 
prints of the lame man, whose course had been traced from 
the pine-tree; but to these were now added the footprints of 
other feet—the bare feet of a woman, judging from their size 
and the marks left by the toes ! 

“T see what it means!” exclaimed the Squirrel. “ At this 
spot,” she said, pointing to the edge of the bank, where the 
grass was plainly crushed, “a woman joined him who had 
been waiting for him. She sat here, and either her feet were 
bare, or she made them so when they went away together.” 

Moving along the bed of the ditch, in the track of the 
double set of footprints, the Squirrel continued her search 
and observations. 

At no great distance from the spot at which she had entered 
it, the ditch became dry and the bottom sandy. Here the 
footprints stopped. But the banks were covered with rushes 
and tall-growing weeds, some of which—on one side—had 
evidently been recently disturbed and broken. 

“Here is where they left the ditch!” cried the Squirrel, 
climbing up the opposite bank at the same place. 

The rest of the party left the ditch and joined her on the 
other side. 
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A continuation of the broken trail was immediately found, 
leading in the direction of a dense plantation. 

The Squirrel, who advanced in front like a pointer, had 
hardly gone thirty paces before she suddenly halted and 
pointed to the ground, which was much trampled, and showed 
clearly that at this point the assassin and his female companion 
had parted company, one set of footprints passing to the north, 
the other to the south. 

Which of the traces should now be followed? was the ques- 
tion for the young magistrate to decide. Fora moment Sir 
William reflected. 

“Tt is the assassin we must follow,” he said at length. “If 
he really has an accomplice, we shall find means to make him 
tell us who it is when we have him in custody.” 

The footprints of the lame man, therefore, were followed. But 
about a hundred yards further on they found the plantation 
cut in two by a highway, on which the trace was instantly lost. 

“Oh,” said the Squirrel, “he will do as the hares do, go along 
the road for a little way, then take to the wood again.” 

The conjectures and indications given by the lad had thus far 
been so wonderfully sagacious that none of the party uttered 
a doubt as to the reasonableness of the opinion he had now 
expressed. 

After passing along the road for about a quarter of a mile, 
they found it crossed by a shallow but tolerably wide brook, 
the bottom of which the Squirrel carefully examined. 

“Tf he has come along the road so far as this, we shall find 
his footprints in the water,” she said. 

But no trace could be discovered in the bed of the stream ; 
and, thereupon, the Squirrel entered the wood both to the 
right and left side of the road, and presently called out :— 

“Come on—I’ve found it !” 

When the magistrate and the rest of the little party rejoined 
her, they found the Squirrel examining some footprints which 
had evidently been made by the lame man, one step being 
set deeply in the ground, the other lightly impressed ; but she 
no longer moved forward in a direct line, but appeared to act 
somewhat as the hare does when pursued—that is to say, 
returns upon its own steps. 
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At that particular part of the plantation there was a dense 
growth of hollies, in which all traces of footsteps were lost to 
sight. 

The Squirrel was beginning to despair, when her piercing 
eyes detected a reappearance of the footprints, ten paces or 
more away, only they were turned in an opposite direction to 
that which they had hitherto indicated. 

“What do you imagine that to mean ?” asked the magistrate. 

“Tt means this, I think,” replied the Squirrel, her eyes 
flashing with excitement, “‘the murderer, who is lame, cannot 
be anybody but Sampson Rudd, the hunchback ; and it was 
not for vengeance that he killed Lord Strogan.” 

“From what other motive?” demanded Sir Edgar, in 
astonishment. 

“He murdered him for money,” replied the Squirrel, in a 
tone of the firmest conviction. 

“But on what grounds can you have formed such an opinion 
as that ?” asked the magistrate. 

“T suspect,” cried the Squirrel, “from his having quitted the 
road and made his way into the middle of this plantation, that 
it was to hide his money.” | 

A thrill of astonishment ran through the whole party. 

As if moved by a sudden inspiration, she plunged into the 
thicket and disappeared from sight. 

A few minutes sped full of anxiety for the others. So dense 
was the press of the hollies at this spot that a trained retriever 
even would have hesitated before attempting to pierce its prickly 
mass of foliage; but the impulsive girl appeared to have lost 
all thought or sense of pain and danger in the task she had set 
herself of saving her beloved master and friend. 

At the end of ten minutes she had forced her way into the 
very heart of the thicket. Suddenly her voice was heard utter- 
ing a short ery of delight. 

Sir Edgar, at the same instant, had his eyes fixed upon the 
bole of a gigantic oak growing in the midst of the thicket, and 
having its upper portion bare and withered, as if it might have 
been at some time struck by lightning; and, while his gaze 
was still bent upon the tree, he observed a squirrel mount its 
rough stem as if in alarm. 
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The little animal had, in fact, sprung almost from under the 
girl’s feet, and ran up the bole of the tree, until it disappeared 
in a hollow at the point where the trunk divided into two 
main branches. 

“What are you doing there?” Sir Edgar called out. 

““T am on the track,” replied the girl, rapidly mounting the 
tree. 

“On the track of a squirrel, I can see that,” returned Sir 
Edgar, rather impatiently. 

“No, of the squirrel’s nest!” cried the girl, reaching the 
point at which the nimble animal had vanished from sight. 


CHAPTER YV. 
BLOOD-MONEY. 


THE sense of the lJad’s words was not evident either to Sir 
Edgar or the others who heard them; but all watched his 
movements with the liveliest interest and curiosity as they saw 
him first plunge his arm up to the shoulder within the opening 
in the tree, and then vanish bodily within it, following the 
track of the squirrel. 

A few moments of anxiety ensued, but presently the girl 
reappeared holding some indistinguishable object in her right 
hand. 

Without pausing for an instant, the brave Squirrel descended 
from the tree, appearing almost to slide down its gnarled bole, 
and for the second time disappeared into the midst of the 
thicket of hollies, from which she speedily emerged, her face 
and hands torn and bleeding, and her clothes hanging in shreds 
upon her limbs. 

Breathlessly she rushed to the party, and, for the moment 
unable to speak, threw a small leathern bag at the feet of the 
magistrate. The bag, when it touched the ground, gave forth 
a metallic sound, and, when picked up by the police inspector 
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and opened, was found to contain gold pieces to the amount of 
not less than fifty pounds. 

“Tt is the price of the murder,” gasped the Squirrel. 

This last piece of evidence was admitted by Sir William 
Prentice to be of the highest importance—tantamount, mdeed 
to a complete vindication of Ronald. 

The young master of The Grange took the brave girl in his 
arms and kissed her, to the momentary astonishment of the 
onlookers, who had not the remotest suspicion of the Squirrel’s 
real sex. 

Sir Edgar, hardly less touched than Ronald himself, warmly 
addressed the young magistrate. 

“Permit me, my dear Sir William,” he said, “to offer you, 
in the name of our two families, our most heartfelt thanks for 
the kindness and delicacy with which you have reconciled the 
imperative duties of your office, as a justice of the peace, with 
the personal interest you have felt in our anxieties.” 

“My dear Sir Edgar,” replied the young magistrate, “I 
cannot hesitate to express my gladness at the turn which 
circumstances have taken in favour of your son-in-law, owing 
to the extraordinary devotion and sagacity of this brave youth. 
My task, however, is now renewed by the necessity of finding 
the real criminal.” 

“Tn carrying out your duty, Sir William, you_may rely upon 
having the active assistance of all present,” replied Ronald. 

‘My advice is that we should not lose a moment in following 
up the trace just found by this good lad,” added Sir Edgar. 

“T entirely agree with you,” returned the young magistrate. 

The little troop proceeded to the place where the last foot- 
prints of the assassin were visible, which was upon a path 
running through the plantation. 

‘““Where does this path lead to?” inquired Sir William of 
the Squirrel. 

“T do not know,” she replied. 

“Tt leads in the direction of a farmhouse on Lord Strogan’s 
estate,” said one of the old servants from The Grange. 

Following the beaten way for a hundred yards or so, the 
party found themselves at the edge of the plantation and 
within sight of the farmhouse named. 
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“We may be able to learn something there,” suggested the 
inspector of police ; “for it is not unlikely that the man we are 
in search of may have passed this way.” 

‘After having, as he supposed, hidden his money in a place 
of safety, he would have no more anxiety about showing 
himself,” said the Squirrel. 

The farm to which the house pertained was a small one and, 
at first sight, might have been supposed to be uninhabited ; 
but, on a nearer approach, the measured sounds of a pair of 
flails were heard, coming from the barn. 

It was towards this building the party directed their steps, 
their approach being neither heard nor seen by the two men 
who were thrashing on the barn floor, and who were talking as 
they worked, and necessarily in a loud tone of voice. 

“Youll see that it will bring us some ill-luck!” said the 
elder of the two. 

“Nonsense, father,” cried the other. “ You don’t mean to 
say that you, too, believe in the stuff people talk about 
wizards ?” 

“T don’t know anything about wizards,” replied the first 
speaker, “ but what nobody can deny is, that wherever Sampson 
Rudd shows his ugly hunched back, some misfortune is sure to 
overtake somebody.” 

“Everybody dislikes him, and has a word to say against 
him,” returned the youngerman. “ He is aregular case of give 
a dog a bad name and hang him; and, by George, if anybody 
really knew of anything he had done that would warrant their 
laying hands upon him, I know half a hundred pairs of fives 
that would tingle to get at his collar—if not at his throat 
itself.” 

“There are people you take a dislike to at a glance, and the 
hunchback is one of that sort,” persisted the elder man. “ As to 
his not having been found out in doing anything to bring him 
to justice, that doesn’t go for much with me; because the 
fellow’s as cunning as a fox, and you'll have to catch him in 
the hen-loft before you can bring home to him the stealing of 
your fowls.” 

“That's quite true, and it will never surprise me to hear of 
his having been caught in that fashion,” said the other ; “but 
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what I mean is, that it’s nonsense to think, as some people do, 
that his merely coming to a house brings ill-luck upon those 
within it.” 

‘“‘ Well, nonsense or no nonsense,” said the elder man, firmly, 
“‘T never want to see his malicious-looking face here again !” 

The two men, who were the tenant of the farm and his son, 
went on with their work without continuing their conversation. 

Sir William Prentice and the others, who had paused to 
listen to what was being said within the barn, now moved 
forward and showed themselves, to the astonishment of the 
two thrashers, who immediately desisted from their noisy 
labour. 

“You were talking about Sampson Rudd, the hunchback ?” 
said Sir William. 

“Yes,” replied the farmer’s son; “J found the fellow lying 
here in the straw early this morning when I came into the 
yard to water the horses, and my father thinks that no good 
will come of his visit.” 

“You see—it was the hunchback !” cried the Squirrel. 

“Hush !” said the magistrate, entering the barn and seating 
himself on a half-filled sack of corn. 

The sight of Sir Edgar Clanston and Ronald Holbrook, who 
were known to everybody in the county, served to reassure 
the farmer, for a moment startled by the sudden apparition of 
the little party, including in its number an inspector of police. 

Sir Edgar whispered in the magistrate’s ear :— 

“T have known these people for many years; they are 
excellent souls, both of them.” 

“The hunchback does not appear to be in very good odour 
with you, farmer, judging from what you have just been 
saying about him ?” observed the magistrate, in an easy tone. 

“J don’t a bit like him,” replied the farmer, “and I would 
never allow him to come on my land if I had my way ; but 
my wife takes pity on him because of his deformity, and my 
son thinks that people speak ill of him without ground for 
what they say.” 

“He came here some time last night, or very early this 
morning, it seems?” asked the magistrate. 

“Yes,” replied the younger man, “I found him in the barn 
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here, and he asked me to let him lie on the straw for a little 
while to rest himself after walking from Drillford.” 

“Had he a gun with him 2” asked Sir Edgar. 

“Yes; it was lying by his side, I remember,” said the 
farmer’s son. 

“ How long did he stay in the barn 2?” inquired the magistrate. 

“That I can’t tell you,” replied the young man; “he was 
gone before my father and I began to thrash, about six o’clock. 
But he had told me before I left him to continue his rest that 
he meant to go to Beechcourt, where he would be sure to get 
some breakfast given to him.” 

The young farmer had heard the news of Lord Strogan’s 
murder, but he had not the least idea either of the suspicions 
which hung over the hunchback or of the fact of his being 
already under arrest. His statement with regard to Sampson 
Rudd’s movements coincided perfectly, however, with the facts 
already sufficiently well established against him. 

There could scarcely be a doubt as to his culpability ; but if 
the view taken by the Squirrel were correct, he had had -an 
accomplice. 

The young magistrate quitted the farm in a somewhat 
hesitating state of mind. ‘Two courses were open to him: to 
return with the lad to the wood and examine the trace of the 
second set of footprints, or to go at once to the police-station 
and interrogate the hunchback. After reflecting for awhile, 
he said to the Squirrel :— 

“Since we have found the money hidden by the murderer, 
why should we not track down the person who gave it to 
him ?” 

The poor girl, though by this time barely able to endure the 
pain of her wounded feet, cheerfully led the way back to the 
spot where the double footprints first appeared, and unhesi- 
tatingly traced the impressions, the inspector deciding, from 
those which were found upon the softer portions of the soil, 
that they were certainly those of a woman’s feet. 

“A man’s foot,” he argued, “would leave a broader and 
deeper impression.” 

After the party had gone in this way some hundred and fifty 
yards, conducted by the Squirrel, they came to a dry ditch, on 
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the edge of which they paused, while the girl stooped to 
examine the grass and weeds growing there. 

‘Someone has sat here,” she said, presently. 

“To rest ?” asked the inspector. 

“That I can’t tell,” replied the Squirrel, crossing to the other 
bank and continuing her examination. “ No,” she continued, 
suddenly ; “it was not to rest.” 

On the opposite side of the ditch there were other footprints ; 
they had not been made by bare feet, however, but by boots or 
shoes with nailed soles. 

“He has left his shoes in the ditch or carried them in his 
hand,” said the Squirrel. 

“The marks are those of a woman’s boots,” remarked the 
inspector, in a tone of conviction ; “awhile back I might have 
doubted, but now I feel certain.” 

“On what account ?” demanded the magistrate. 

“T can tell by the way the nails are ranged—and by the size 
of their heads.” 

“The inspector is right,” said Ronald. 

“There can be no doubt of it!” cried the Squirrel. “It was 
a woman who brought the money to the hunchback.” 

The prints of the nailed shoes were traceable through the 
plantation—now visible only to the piercing eyes of the Squirrel, 
now deeply and boldly impressed in the softer parts of the 
ground ; but suddenly the track appeared to come to an end 
on the edge of the wood, where it was bounded by a public 
roadway. 

Very quickly, however, the Squirrel discovered a fresh in- 
dication, the ruts made by wheels in the drain cut by the 
roadside. 

‘““A two-wheeled vehicle of some kind,” she said, “has cer- 
tainly stood here—for an hour at least. See how deeply the 
wheel-marks are sunk.” 

“And here are the prints of a horse’s feet,” added the 
inspector. 

Finally it was observed that the bark of a young pine-tree 
had been wounded at a height of about four feet from the 
ground. 

“The horse was tied to that tree,” said the Squirrel, “and it 
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is from the fretting of the thong that the bark has been torn 
away. ‘The person we are in search of had left a vehicle at 
this spot, when she went into the wood to meet Sampson 
Rudd, and she came back here to remount it.” 

Probability appeared to be completely on the side of the 
Squirrel’s theory ; but all supposition gave way before the 
obvious fact that further pursuit of the murderer’s accomplice 
would, at the present moment, at least, be fruitless, since any 
trace of wheels from this spot would be lost amid a score of 
others. 

“To pursue our inquiries any further in this direction,” said 
the young magistrate, “would result only in the loss of 
precious time. What I had better do, is to question the 
hunchback, without delay ; for which purpose I will go on at 
once to Drillford.” 

After exchanging a few words with reference to the coroner’s 
inquest, which was to be opened at Beechcourt at noon, the 
little party broke up, Sir William Prentice, in company with 
his clerk and the police inspector, going on to Drillford ; Sir 
Edgar Clanston, Ronald, and the old servants from The Grange 
proposing to retrace their steps towards Sir Edgar’s house. 

But while the gentlemen were speaking, the Squirrel had 
sat, or rather sunk, down by the roadside, murmuring :— 

“T—fear—I can’t—walk any further.” 

Overcome at length by the terrible pain she had so long 
been enduring, the poor girl now fainted outright. 

“Poor lad!” cried Sir Edgar, deeply touched ; “he shall be 
provided for all the rest of his days !” 

“My brave Squirrel!” exclaimed Ronald, taking the 
insensible girl in his arms ; “I will carry you to your home !” 
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CHAPRER, Vi. 
IN THE SPIDERS WEB. 


AFTER being removed in custody from Beechcourt, Sampson 
Rudd had, all the way to the station-house at Drillford, thouglit 
it well to declaim loudly against the injustice which was being 
done to him; but within his crafty mind he saw very little 
cause for alarm. 

‘““Mr. Holbrook is a gentleman,” he reflected, “‘and I am a 
homeless tramp. I accuse him of committing a murder, and, 
with his influence, it is quite natural that I should be looked 
after closely ; but as all the evidence is against him, he is sure 
to be convicted, and my release is only a question of time.” 

To these reflections the hunchback added others of a more 
purely economical nature, to the effect that, as the times were 
hard, he might reckon upon being fed and lodged at the expense 
of the county, and altogether congratulate himself upon faring 
better while in durance than he might have done in freedom. 

“When it is all over with the fine young gentleman who is 
so ready with the butt of his gun,” he finally reasoned, “I shall 
be set at liberty with a character as white as snow, and, if I 
like, may take a seventy-shilling voyage to Canada, and—who 
knows ?—die a landed proprietor !” 

It will be seen from this that the hunchback’s power of 
reasoning and of mental combination were anything but those 
of a brainless outcast from society. His calculations were 
those of a man of very different mould. That he had, in the 
earlier portions of his life, moved in a sphere having nothing 
in common with that in which he now appeared, was all but 
certain, though his origin was a mystery to all who knew him 
—in that part of the country, at least. 

Whether he had always been the malevolent wretch he now 
showed himself to be, no one could say ; but what is sure is, 
that in the minds of those who knew hin best his condition 
inspired infinitely more of dread than of pity. All believed 
that he had a vile and malicious spirit, delighting in sentiments 
of revenge. 

For three special reasons Sampson Rudd hated Ronald 
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Holbrook. In the first place, the young master of The Grange 
had often given him money out of charity ; and his nature was 
that of dogs which bite the hand that feeds them. In the 
next place, Ronald had snatched the Squirrel from him at the 
moment when he was martyrizing the lad; and executioners 
execrate those who rob them of their victims. 

Finally, Ronald had almost split his skull with the butt of 
his gun; and Sampson Rudd, to remind himself of this 
adventure, had only to raise his hand to his forehead, still 
bound with its blood-stained handkerchief. So fierce was his 
hatred on the latter account, that he said often to himself :— 

“Even if I have to go to the gallows with him, he shall go !” 

The first day and night had been passed in confinement 
by him without any anxiety on his own account. The food 
supplied to him had been in every sense liberal, and he had 
eaten and drunk with a good appetite. After his meals he had 
slept as tranquilly as a child in its cradle. 

At eight o’clock on the morning of the second day the door 
of his clean and airy cell was opened, and his breakfast, con- 
sisting of a plentiful ration of bread and butter and a pint 
jug of steaming coffee, was brought to him by a policeman, 
who had to wake him. 

“Ah, it’s you?” said Sampson Rudd, rising sluggishly from 
the bed, on which he had lain in his clothes. “Am I to be 
kept here much longer ?” 

“T can’t say,” replied the policeman. 

His breakfast finished, the hunchback, stretching himself 
upon a bench projecting from the wall on one side of the cell, 
gave his mind up to speculation upon what had probably taken 
place at The Grange, where he imagined Ronald to have been 
arrested, and his mother, perhaps, terrified to death. 

While he was gloating upon this horrible persecution, the 
door of a cell on the side of the passage opposite to that on 
which his own was situate was opened, and he heard the 
voice of the policeman without saying, in a loud tone :— 

“What did you come into this part of the country for? An 
old bird like you ought to know where it’s safe to tramp. The 
magistrates won't have strange tramps about here ; and what 
you will get is a month,” 
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“ On’y wishin’ as it was goin’ ter be two,” returned another 
speaker, whose voice caused Sampson Rudd to start and listen 
with concentrated attention, his ear placed against the door of 
his own cell. 

“Sha’n’t have ter stay long here, I suppose?” inquired the 
strange tramp. 

“No; we'll give you a ride to the county gaol this evening,” 
replied the policeman, adding, “and I daresay you'll have 
some agreeable company on the road.” 

“The company he means is Mr. Holbrook and myself,” 
thought Sampson Rudd. 

He waited until he heard the door on the opposite side of the 
passage locked, and the sound of the policeman’s footsteps die 
away in the distance ; then, with the point of his pocket knife, 
pushing aside the sliding shutter of the small-barred window 
in the door, he called out, in a guarded tone of voice :— 

“Ts that you, Spider, over there ?” 

In the course of a few seconds the shutter of the door of a 
cell directly opposite to that occupied by the hunchback was 
drawn aside, and an ill-looking face appeared behind the bars. 

“Who's a-callin’ 2?” inquired the Spider. 

“Humpy,” rephed Sampson Rudd. ‘Don’t you remember 
my voice ?” 

‘““An’ yer lovely featers too, now I sees ’em,” returned the 
person addressed in this familiar tone. 

The Spider was a professional beggar, who, having found 
London and some of the larger provincial cities incommodious 
owing to the superfluously large constabulary force employed 
there, had sought the rural districts as offering a wider, if not 
a richer, field fcr the exercise of his talents. 

If the professors of mendicity are not actually bound together 
by Masonic ties, they have a widespread personal acquaintance 
with one another. Sampson Rudd and the Spider had met 
many times during their peregrinations—had often slept 
together in a barn or outhouse, into which they had furtively 
crept at nightfall. And at those times they had freely com- 
pared opinions regarding the rights of vagabondage in excess 
of those bounded by the limits of mendicity proper. 

“So you've got nipped again ?” remarked the hunchback. 
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“Ye—es,” replied the Spider. “A-findin’ you here, too, 
makes it seem as if nippin’ was a-goin’ about in this ’ere bloom- 
in’ part o’ the country, don’t it 2” 

“Oh, I’ve let myself into it on purpose this time,” said 
Sampson Rudd. 

“Gammon, old man,” remarked the Spider, raising the dirty 
index finger of his right hand to the side of his nose, and 
simultaneously closing his left eye. 

“You are quite wrong this time,” returned the hunchback. 
“YT mean what I say. I calculated it would be’a good thing to 
get in here for a time; and all I wish is that it was going to 
last as long as I liked.” 

“What do you mean by that?” demanded the Spider, in a 
half-bewildered tone. 

“T mean that it’s as good as living in a kitchen where there’s 
cooking going on for you from morning till night. Three full 
meals a day and nothing to do for them—not even a pound of 
oakum to pick for your breakfast.” 

“No!” exclaimed the Spider, in a voice tremulous with 
admiration. ‘“ How long have you been here ?” 

“Since yesterday morning only,” replied the hunchback. 
“ But, ‘ better late than never,’ you know.” 

“T should think so, indeed!” cried the Spider. “I wish I 
had on’y had the luck ter fall in with yer when yer was on the 
way ter do the trick. But I haven’t got yer genius, Humpy, 
an’ I never shall have, I suppose. That’s why, while I’m 
thinkin’ all I know how noé ter get lagged, you goes an’ gets 
yerself quodded, ’cause yer sees yer way ter three full meals 
a-day an’ a warm crib ter sleep in as soon as yer tired 0’ 
eatin’ !” 

The hunchback did not verbally reply to this flattering 
reference to his admitted superiority to the Spider, but he 
expressed his satisfaction by giving utterance to his low and 
peculiar laugh ; and then asked :— 

“What has brought you here this morning ?” 

“Why, my ill-luck,” replied theSpider. “Last night I crept 
into a stable, an’ this mornin’ I overslep’ myself, an’ instead o’ 
the breakfast, got kicked out o’ the place by the farmer as it 
belongs to—an’ he wears heavy boots, I can tell yer !” 
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“That comes of your not having been taught to sleep with 
one eye open,” remarked the hunchback, banteringly. 

“Tf I had only had one o’ your eyes half a hour later on,” 
continued the Spider, “you'd not be a-talking to me here now.” 

“Why not 2?” continued Sampson Rudd. 

“This is why,” explained the Spider. “After I was kicked 
off the farm I’ve told yer of, I went into a plantation for 
awhile, to pull myself together, an’ just as I was steppin’ inter 
the road that runs through it, who should I see a-comin’ along 
but three gents : so, of course, I waits for ’em ter come up with 
me, an’ then I olds out my hat to’em !—What d’ye think ?” 

“What ?” asked the hunchback. 

“One o’ them was a bloomin’ justice o’ the peace !—and 
another of ’em was a police inspector !” 

“Oh!” cried Sampson Rudd, in a startled tone. ‘‘ What 
were they doing there ?” 

“They'd been a-lookin’ after the cove as shot Lord Strogan 
the night before, | heard ’em sayin’,” replied the Spider ; 
“you've heard about that, I suppose ?” 

“Oh, yes,” said the hunchback ; “it’s in everybody’s mouth, ~ 
all over the country by this time, I dare say. Did you hear 
any more of their talk about it ?” 

‘Not very much—on’y as that they fancy they’ve got their 
‘ands on the right ’un.” 

“Have they, indeed?” said Sampson Rudd, fixing a keen 
look upon the tramp in the opposite cell. 

“In course I can only tell yer what I heard ’em sayin’, 
among theirselves,” observed the Spider, in an apologetic tone, 
‘fan’, even then, mind yer, I don’t pretend ter understand all 
as | heard ’em say.” 
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CHAPTER VIL. 
UNQUENCHABLE HATRED. 


Wuat the hunchback desired to learn from the Spider was that 
Ronald Holbrook had been arrested and taken to the county 
gaol. 

“ As far as I could make out from their talk,” continued the 
Spider, “they had pounced upon the cove as had done the 
business, an’ ’ad found out as that it was not for nothin’ as he 
had done it.” 

“But—you didn’t hear the name of the party they had 
taken ?” asked the hunchback. 

““No, they didn’t speak of him by name,” replied the Spider. 
“What I fancy—from what I could ketch o’ their conversation 
—is that they had found some footprints in a wood, an’ foller’d 
7em up, don’t yer know.” 

Sampson Rudd felt a shiver run through his deformed frame. 

“More than that,” continued the Spider, “if I didn’t mis- 
understand their words, there must ’a’ been two parties 
engaged in the job.” 

“Two parties!” echoed Sampson Rudd, hoarsely, and cling- 
ing to the grated opening in the cell door. 

“Yes, ” said the Spider, “that’s how they seemed to think it 
had been done: one on’em fired the shot—— 

“Well—and the other?” demanded the hunchback, eagerly. 

“Well—the other, they suppose, brought him the money. 
arter 1t was done.” 

“The money ?” gasped Sampson Rudd. 

“Oh, yes,” replied the Spider, “there’s no doubt, it seems, 
as that it was a paid job. Both of ’em played cunnin’, an’ went 
along the bottom of a ditch together, ever so far.” 

“What did they do that for?” inquired the hunchback, his 
forehead beaded with cold perspiration. 

“Why, don’t yer see—to hide the traces of their bloomin’ 
footsteps,” explained the Spider, in a tone implying astonish- 
ment at his friend’s obtuseness. 

“They seemed to have gone away together, then?” anfeed 
Sampson Rudd. 
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“Not altogether as yer might say,” replied the Spider ; 
“because, arter they’d gone some way, they parted company 
—one goin’ one way, the other goin’ the other, don’t yer see. 
When the bloomin’ justice o’ the peace saw that, he determined 
ter foller the fust trace.” 

“The first trace ?” queried the hunchback. 

“Oh !” cried the Spider, “I forgot ter tell yer where they 
started from: it was from a pine-tree, as the cove that fired 
the shot at Lord Strogan ’ad set upon a branch of—which ’ad 
give way under him, an’ so his two feet comes down inter 
the sandy soil an’ leaves impressions about half a yard 
deep.” 

Sampson Rudd could with difficulty keep his teeth from 
chattering in his head ; but, by a great effort, he steadied his 
voice and said :— 

“They succeeded in laying hands on him, then ?” 

“Oh, no,” replied the Spider; “they didn’t at once come 
down upon hin ; but they come upon the place where he had 
hid the money as he had had given him for the job.” 

“They—found the money ?” cried the hunchback, in a tone 
which would have been a shriek but for the almost super- 
human restraint he was able to impose upon himself. 

“Ves, hid in the crack of a old oak tree, twenty foot above 
the ground, in a leather bag. About fifty pound there was in 
it, I think I heard ’em say.” 

The hunchback repressed a groan which had sprung to his 
white lips. 

“‘ And—about—the other traces?” asked Sampson Rudd, 
scarcely able to avoid the appearance of gasping, rather than 
speaking, the words. 

“What other traces?” inquired the Spider, innocently. 

“Of the second party you spoke of,” explained the hunch- 
back. 

“T didn’t hear ’em say any more about that,” replied the 
Spider. 

“Tt’s alla pack of rubbish they’ve got hold of,’ said Sampson 
Rudd, quitting the grating abruptly and throwing himself 
upon the bench, pale and shuddering. 

“Halloa, old pal, what’s the matter with yer?” cried the 
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Spider, on seeing his friend vanish so suddenly ; “ain’t yer 
feelin’ well after all that breakfast they’ve give yer 2?” 

“I—I got a bad hit on the head some days back,” answered 
the hunchback, “and every now and then I turn giddy—that’s 
all.” 

The Spider refraining from pushing the conversation further, 
Sampson Rudd was left to uninterrupted meditation. 

“Confound ’em, they've even got hold of the money!” he 
mentally exclaimed ; “so that if I am able to escape from their 
clutches I shall not be a penny the better off.” 

All the coolness and conviction which had supported him in 
his belief that Ronald Holbrook would not be able to shake 
off the net of circumstantial evidence by which he was 
encompassed, deserted the hunchback at the voice of the 
Spider, and gave place to a condition of almost indescribable 
agony of mind. 

Since even the money which he had firmly believed no human 
being but himself could recover had been traced and found, 
what security had he now that justice might not with equal 
success find out all the rest ? 

There was, moreover, one other fact in his case which, had 
he known it, or even suspected it, would have plunged him 
into the depths of despair; this fact was, that the Spider, 
known to be an old associate of his, had been bribed by the 
justice of the peace and set on to “kid” him into the com- 
promising conversation in which he had so readily engaged, 
every word of which had been carefully listened to by our old 
friend the inspector, and noted by the magistrate’s clerk. 

Before Sampson Rudd had had time to recover in any degree 
from the first shock of the Spider’s perfidiously retailed intel- 
ligence, his cell was entered, and the policeman who had not 
long before brought him his breakfast informed him that Sir 
William Prentice required his presence. 

This was the last feather. Cold perspiration burst from his 
wounded forehead ; his legs almost gave way under him. He 
staggered rather than walked at the policeman’s heels to the 
inspector’s private room, where he found the young magistrate 
with his clerk and the inspector of police awaiting his 
appearance, 
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All three were seated at a table, on which lay an object 
which instantly fascinated the gaze of the hunchback ; 1b was 
an old and greasy leathern money bag, such as market people 
use in the country. 

“Sampson Rudd,” said the magistrate, severely, “you have 
hitherto been playing with justice ; but in your own interest I 
advise you not to continue in that course.” 

By a violent effort the hunchback succeeded in conquering 
his trepidation. 

“My good gentlemen,” he cried, “I have told you all I know 
—all, I assure you.” 

But the quivering tone in which he spoke emphatically 
betrayed the unreliability of his words. 

“Do you know this bag?” asked Sir William, pointing to 
the object from which the hunchback had not for a moment 
removed his gaze since he had entered the room. 

“No, good sir—I know nothing about it,” replied Sampson 
Rudd, forcing his fear-discoloured lips to articulate this denial, 
against which his very soul revolted. 

At a sign from the young magistrate, the inspector untied 
the neck of the bag and emptied its contents, fifty sovereigns, 
upon the table, making the golden pieces ring as they fell in a 
heap upon one another. 

Giddiness for a moment seized upon the hunchback. Cupidity 
dominating all recollection of his crime, all fear of punishment, 
he could hardly refrain from springing forward and snatching 
two handfuls of the madly tempting coin! But remembrance 
of his actual position as quickly returned to him. 

“Ah!” he cried, wildly, “if I only had as much money as 
that, I should never again need to beg for a crust of bread to 
keep me from dying of hunger !” 

“But all this money 7s yours,” said the magistrate. 

“Oh, good gentlemen—how can you be so cruel as to mock 
my poverty ?” whined the hunchback. ‘“ Never can I hope to 
call half such a sum as that my own !” 

“You have not always been so hopeless, Sampson Rudd,” 
observed the inspector, with a slight tone of banter detectable 
in his voice. 

“{ don’t know what you mean,” replied the hunchback, with 
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the nearest semblance of simplicity he could give to his reply, 
a new note of alarm having been sounded in his mind by the 
inspector's observation, casual as 1t might have appeared to be. 

““T mean,” said the inspector, “that you took care to provide 
yourself with a good, sound, leathern bag—in readiness for 
windfalls.” 

As he spoke, the inspector turned the bag inside out, and 
the young magistrate fixed his eyes upon the almost palsied 

‘hunchback as the operation was being effected. 

It is not within the scope of human powers of mind to think 
of everything. Ten years before, impelled by some fancy of 
the moment, the hunchback had bought this bag at a country 
fair, and, following a common custom amongst the small 
farmers and tradespeople, had written legibly within it his 
name in full—Sampson Rudd ; not a thought then visiting his 
mind that, ten years later, that very signature might, so to 
speak, become that of his death-warrant. 

After parting with Ronald Holbrook, Sir Edgar Clanston, 
and the insensible Squirrel, the young magistrate had freely 
conferred with the inspector of police as to the next steps to 
be taken in the work of bringing home the charge of murder 
against the hunchback. 

The inspector had suggested that some mark might possibly 
be found on the bag, by which its possession by Sampson Rudd 
might be ultimately traced ; the search, as we have seen, had 
resulted in the discovery of its owner's name in full. 

Suddenly confronted with this overwhelming piece of 
evidence, the hunchback lost all self-control, and uttered a ery 
of mixed astonishment and terror. 

His face, from pale, became livid, like that of a corpse; he 
visibly trembled in every limb, and he cast about him a terrified 
gaze, in search of a means of flight. 

“Your connection with the murder of Lord Strogan is 
manifest beyond any possibility of reasonable doubt,” said Sir 
William Prentice, “and there is now only one way by which 
you can hope to mitigate the severity of the punishment which 
awaits you. That is, by giving up the name of your accom- 
plice—for that you had an accomplice we have ascertained 
with the utmost certainty.” 
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The hunchback plainly heard this invitation given, but he 
evinced no inclination to take advantage of it. 

“We have followed your traces through the woods, from the 
spot where the murder was committed to the barn in which 
you lay for some hours after its commission. As to your 
accomplice—after parting with you he gained the highway, 
and, at the moment, we were not able to track him any 
further.” 

A sigh of relief broke from the hunchback’s chest, and the 
miserable wretch felt a flood of burning hatred mount suddenly 
from his malevolent heart to his dastard brain. 

“Well, yes,” he exclaimed fiercely, “it was I who shot Lord 
Strogan !” 

“You confess ?” cried Sir William Prentice. 

“But I was paid to do it!” exclaimed the hunchback ; 
“don’t forget that I told you that as well !” 

“You were paid to commit this murder, you say. By 
whom ?” demanded the young magistrate, eagerly. 

“By Mr. Ronald Holbrook !” hissed the hunchback, between 
his half-clenched teeth, while a fiend-like satisfaction flashed 
from his small, deep-set eyes. 

Sir William Prentice drew back in his chair with astonish- 
ment, his feeling being shared by his clerk and the inspector. 

But once more Sampson Rudd had gone upon a wrong tack. 

“Tf that had been so you would not have accused Mr. 
Holbrook of being the murderer, when you were merely called 
upon to give evidence as a witness,” replied the young 
magistrate. 

The hunchback staggered and again turned deadly pale— 
the reasoning of the magistrate appearing unanswerable. 
But the hatred he felt for Ronald Holbrook was so deadly, so 
unquenchable, that in a paroxysm of fury he cried :— 

“You may hang me, but as long as my tongue can speak I 
will repeat it was Ronald Holbrook who set me on and paid 
me to murder Lord Strogan !” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
IN THE CAUSE OF JUSTICE. 


THE admission made by the hunchback did not even strengthen 
the conviction of his guilt, already firmly established in the 
young magistrate’s mind. What it did was, to make the fact 
all but self-evident that the wretched creature was moved 
alone by the most hateful malignity to accuse Ronald Holbrook 
of having employed him to accomplish the crime. 

Cunning—which is commonly allied with malevolence in 
natures brutalized like that of the hunchback—is a treacherous 
servant, almost certain to commit some dangerous indiscretion, 
betraying the trust that has been placed in it. Sampson Rudd 
had rested upon it, and though he did not yet realize the 
truth, it had already proved to be as a broken reed. 

Of all the most redoubtable antagonists of cunning, the 
most formidable are its own offspring, who, knowing wherein 
consists their parents’ strength, know likewise where to seek 
the weak points in their armour. The cunning with which 
Sampson Rudd had planned the destruction of the man against 
whom he chose to foster a vile and murderous hatred had, 
without his in the least suspecting it, been attacked and 
defeated by superior cunning. 

During the time he was holding a damaging conversation 
with the Spider, no suspicion of the tramp’s bona jides had 
come near his mind ; and when the magistrate, a few minutes 
later, had spoken of the person supposed to be an accomplice 
in the crime as a man, he had instantly fallen into the trap 
laid for him. 

Lord Strogan had distinctly spoken of a woman as the 
accomplice of his murderer; and the footsteps so sagaciously 
tracked by the Squirrel were, beyond any doubt, those of 
a woman. When, therefore, the magistrate and _ police 
inspector had evinced great surprise at the hunchback’s 
denunciation of Ronald Holbrook as his employer, it was at 
perceiving the manifest discrepancy between his asseveration 
and the known facts. 

“The statement you have now made is of the most serious 
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nature. You understand its extreme gravity, I suppose?” 
observed the young magistrate. 

“Oh, yes, I know what it means !” cried the hunchback, with 
wild resolution ringing inhis voice. “It means that if I am 
to go to the gallows, the man who sends me there shall stand 
by my side! Do you want a man, because he is rich enough 
to pay to have a murder done for him, to go free, while the 
poor wretch he tempted with his money is to bear the punish- 
ment ?” 

“But all that you have said now is in almost flat contra- 
diction to what you said at Beechcourt yesterday,” remarked 
the magistrate, not in the least moved by the hunchback’s 
violent declamation. 

“Maybe it is,” replied Sampson Rudd: “I was taken by 
surprise, and said the first thing that came into my head 
perhaps; but I’ve had time to reflect upon my position since 
then, and I am now determined to tell the whole truth—no 
matter what may come of it.” 

“Tt is true, then, that it was you who shot Lord Strogan ?” 
asked Sir William Prentice. 

“Yes, that’s the truth—I shot him ; but it was Ronald——” 

“Stay!” interposed the magistrate; “let us have your 
confession and accusation in such a form as may make it 
valuable to the cause of justice. Confine yourself to answering 
my questions. It was you, and not Mr. Holbrook, who 
actually fired the shot which killed Lord Strogan 2?” 

For a moment, doubt entered the hunchback’s mind, as to 
the magistrate’s purpose in dealing with him in this fashion ; 
but the air of all three, Sir William, his clerk, and the police 
inspector, appeared to be so cool and dispassionate, as instantly 
to have turned away suspicion as to their having any motives 
other than those strictly pertaining to their office. 

“Tt was I, and not Mr. Holbrook, who fired the shot,” he 
replied, resolutely. : 

“For that purpose you lay in wait for him ?” 

“ At a spot pointed out to me by Mr. Holbrook, who had, by 
some means, got information that his lordship was going back 
that way from Moat Hall,” said Sampson Rudd. 

“Having reached the spot named,” continued Sir William, 
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“which was in a pine wood belonging to the murdered man, 
what did you do 2” 

“By Mr. Holbrook’s direction, I climbed on to a branch of 
one of the trees close by the bridle path running through the 
wood.” 

“ What then ?” 

“T sat astride upon the branch waiting for Lord Strogan, 
and, as soon as he came within a dozen feet or so, fired ; and 
the next moment he fell out of the saddle, and his horse 
galloped away in the direction of Beechcourt.” 

“What next 2?” 

Little by little his eagerness to ensure the destruction of 
Ronald Holbrook quenched all remembrance of his own peril, 
and it was with something very like devilish triumph that he 
answered in detail the questions put to him. 

“Almost at the moment when Lord Strogan fell from his 
horse,” he continued, “I fell from the branch on which I was 
sitting—breaking it under mein my fall. I had had to turn 
far to one side to take aim, and as the gun which Mr. Holbrook 
gave me was heavily loaded, it kicked and threw me of my 
balance.” 

“What became of the gun you say Mr. Holbrook gave you 
for the purpose ?” 

“T threw it away in the woods, by his direction, on my way 
to meet him,” replied the hunchback. 

“You had arranged to meet, then, after the murder was 
committed ?” 

“Ves; he was to wait for me in a wood about amile or so 
from the spot where it was done, and give me the money.” 

“ And you met him at the appointed place ?” 

“He was there with the money.” 

“You went together some distance, and took some care not 
to leave any footprints as you went along, it appears ?” asked 
Sir William. 

“Yes; it was Mr. Holbrook’s idea—because the nails in his 
shooting-boots left conspicuous marks—that we should follow 
the bottom of a shallow water-course,” replied the hunchback, 
readily, recalling a remark upon this subject made by the 
Spider. 
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Still the astute hunchback believed that he was being sub- 
jected to a simple judicial examination, and that he was 
securely fixing the halter about the neck of the man who had 
incurred his savage hostility. 

‘All these details appear to hold by one another clearly 
enough,” observed Sir William Prentice, quietly, adding, “ You 
were speaking just now of the gun you used, and which you 
threw away. What kind of a gun was it ?” 

For the fraction of a second only the hunchback paused, but 
then replied :— | 

“An old-fashioned, single-barrelled gun, with a large bore.” 

“ Heavily loaded, you said ?” 

“Ves, because Mr. Holbrook wanted the bullet to strike 
hard,” said Sampson Rudd, readily. 

“Tt was, of course, loaded with one bullet only ?” remarked 
Sir William. 

Again the hunchback hesitated, but for so brief an interval 
that the fact was hardly noticeable. 

“The gun was so old, it wouldn’t have been safe to fire two 
bullets from it, even if he had wished to,” replied Sampson 

Audd. 

“‘Did you, or did he, load the weapon ?” 

“He loaded it, under my eyes,” said the hunchback, 
decisively. 

“We may now, then, take it, Sampson Rudd, that you have 
told us the whole truth, as to what you know about the murder 
of Lord Strogan?” demanded the young magistrate, without 
exhibiting the least emotion. 

“The whole truth,” replied the hunchback, his little red eyes 
gleaming like embers in the midst of darkness. “I don't 
suppose that what I have said will do me any good; but, at 
least, my mind will be at rest, in knowing that if Iam to suffer 
. the man who brought me to my end will meet a like fate with 
me !” 

Sampson Rudd went back to his cell almost light-hearted, so 
strong was his belief that his vengeance was now secure ; for 
into this belief the deeply-calculated method of interrogation 
to which he had been submitted by the magistrate had coui- 
pletely lured him. 
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Reviewing the answers he had given, no after-thought even 
came to raise a doubt in his mind as to their acceptability ; 
had he not, indeed, had the magistrate’s admission that his 
statements appeared to hold clearly by one another ? 

Equally satisfied was Sir William Prentice with the results 
of the hunchback’s examination ; hut, at the same time, he 
could not conceal from himself the fact that the position he 
had taken up with regard to the murder of Lord Strogan was 
a very peculiar one—in fact, involving very serious risk to 
himself, on the side of his reputation as a magistrate. 

That he was acting with a strong bias in favour of Ronald 
Holbrook, and anxious to spare the feelings of two families, 
he could in no way hide from his mind; but his conscience as 
a man, apart from his sense of stern magisterial duty, told him 
he was acting not only as the guardian of an unjustly accused 
gentleman, but in defence of the law itself, which, from the 
nature of its procedure, was in peril of being made the medium 
by which a great and distressful wrong might easily be done. 

With sympathies so deeply enlisted as his had become in 
the cause of the young master of The Grange, it appeared 
impossible for him, with the knowledge in his possession, to 
allow the truth to be made manifest by the ordinary machinery 
of justice, which, while doing right to the innocent, has no 
power to spare them the pain and horror inseparable from the 
ordeal through which they must pass before their innocence 
can be tested and declared. 

In part, at least, the statement made by Lord Strogan with 
his latest breath was manifestly untrue ; but his reference to 
a woman as the murderer’s accomplice appeared to be justified 
by the second set of footprints discovered, which were 
unquestionably not those of a man. 

The diabolically perverse statement made by the hunchback, 
that the person who joined him in the wood and handed him 
the price of his crime was Ronald Holbrook, if allowed to 
become public, would not only have the certain result of 
bringing almost irreparable suffering upon a number of 
innocent persons, but might effectually divert attention from 
the guilty woman, and offer her the means of escape. 

Who could this woman be? It would be folly—madness— 
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to suppose for a moment that the daughter of Sir Edgar 
Clanston—however deeply she might have resented the per- 
secution of which she had been the victim at Lord Strogan’s 
hands—had hired an assassin to rid her of her persecutor. 

Clearly, it appeared to the young magistrate, the best service 
which he could render to justice in this mysterious case was to 
employ the means which offered the fairest prospect of enabling 
_him to bring the accomplice, as well as the actual murderer, to 
punishment, even if this had to be done by unusual means, 
and at some risk to himself. 

Resolved to act upon this view of the situation, he called 
upon Dr. Melsey, before proceeding to attend the coroner's 
inquest at Beechcourt, and arranged with him that, for 
awhile, at least, the death-bed accusation of the murdered 
man should continue to be known only to themselves. 

The chief difficulty which he had to encounter, in the 
execution of this scheme of action, was to gain over the 
coroner to his view ; but, in the course of half an hour’s con- 
versation, he succeeded in convincing that official that, to 
examine the hunchback in public and commit him for trial at 
that juncture, would have the inevitable effect of scaring the 
accomplice beyond the reach of justice. 

That Lord Strogan had met his death by the hand of an 
assassin needed no demonstration ; the evidence of the doctor 
made it clear that the wound by which he died could not have 
been self-inflicted ; but, by a careful management of the pro- 
ceedings, no evidence was, apparently, forthcoming to throw 
any light upon the actual commission of the crime. 

In his summing up, the coroner directed his jury that the 
best verdict for them to return would be that of wilful murder 
against some person or persons unknown—a verdict which, he 
urged upon them, was calculated to inspire the police to bring 
their utmost skill and resources into play in their search for 
the criminal, a search which it was hardly to be imagined 
would not, sooner or later, be crowned with a success such as 
all lovers of justice most eagerly desire. 

Against an opinion so emphatically expressed by a person of 
the coroner’s vast experience, it would have been strange if 
a jury of farmers and small tradespeople from a fourth-rate 
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country town had ventured to contend ; the twelve good men 
and true honestly believing that, under the circumstances, 
they could not do better than follow the coroner’s direction, 
did it with unanimity, only adding a suggestion that a reward 
should be offered for the apprehension of the murderer or 
murderers—a rider to which the coroner offered no objection, 
and promised to bring to the notice of the proper authorities. 
And so, for awhile, Ronald Holbrook and those about him 
were screened from what might otherwise have been the 
horrible consequences of the hatred of his dead and living foe. 


CHAPTER IX. 
PUBLIC OPINION. 


A ¥Ew days later Sampson Rudd was brought before the 
county magistrates and duly charged with the murder of Lord 
Strogan, suflicient evidence being brought against him to 
justify his remand from week to week until the assizes, just 
due at the time, were passed ; these means assuring to the 
friends of Ronald Holbrook a hopeful period of time for 
tracing the hunchback’s accomplice. 

The rage of a wounded tiger can alone typify the mad fury 
of Lord Strogan’s murderer on discovering, from the evidence 
given, how completely his cunning had betrayed him into the 
hands now holding him powerless. Frantically denouncing Sir 
William Prentice and the inspector of police as his betrayers, 
he iterated and reiterated his horribly malignant charge against 
the young master of The Grange ; but he addressed himself to 
ears practically deaf. 

Nobody entertained the least particle of doubt as to his 
guilt, while to all it was manifest that the unquestionable 
falsehood of his statement that it was Ronald Holbrook’s foot- 
steps which had been found in company with his, proved 
incontestably the deadly malice which had prompted him to 
make the accusation. 
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In this sense, what is called public opinion in the country 
at first expressed itself emphatically; but proverbially 
fickle, formed no one knows precisely how, and changed 
no one knows precisely by what means, the positiveness 
of this opinion became weakened as the days went by 
between the date of the hunchback’s committal and that 
of the assizes, nearly three months apart; doubts began 
to sap the foundation of conviction; and, finally, the idea 
got abroad that after all there might be more truth in 
the hunchback’s passionate denunciation than had been 
supposed. 

The public recognition of Ronald Holbrook by Sir Edgar 
Clanston as his son-in-law had much to do with the bringing 
about of this change of front. Not afew of those who repre- 
sented county “society” openly discredited the explanation 
given, of a private marriage having taken place between 
tonald and Arabelle three years previously ; and when their 
child, upwards of two years old, was brought to her parents’ 
home, these representative persons unhesitatingly declared 
themselves to have been scandalized. 

Nothing, however, could possibly be truer than the explana- 
tion given; the love which had grown up between the two 
young people from years of intimacy, strengthened by the very 
secrecy forced upon their conduct owing to the strangely- 
fostered hatred existing between their families, had finally 
been cemented and legalized by marriage before the registrar 
of a distant town, the lengthened absence of Sir Edgar abroad 
having, with the connivance of her old and affectionate nurse, 
enabled Arabelle to reside there unrecognised for the necessary 
period. 

On seeing the two families so long at variance now bound to 
each other by the strongest ties of reconciliation, a sort of 
disenchantment fell upon the public mind—it might be said, a 
sense of resentment. 

After a while, the history of the family feud, with its salient 
episode of the treachery of the first Earl of Strogan—told by 
Ronald in.a moment of expansion—got abroad, and in passing 
from lip to lip lost so much of its simple veracity as in time to 
wear the aspect of a not very ingeniously concocted legend, 
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intended to account to the world for a compulsory rapy-roache- 
ment on the part of the long-estranged families. 

Between the supposition of Sir Edgar Clanston’s having been 
obliged to “make the best” of the discovery of his daughter’s 
liaison with Ronald Holbrook and the discovery of a motive for 
Lord Strogan’s murder there was a step, and that was quickly 
taken. 

Nothing spreads more rapidly than gossin, nor over a wider 
field. The Beechcourt mystery was carried on the breath of 
gossip into the mansions, the farmhouses, the public-houses, 
and the peasants’ cottages ; retailed, discussed from end to end 
of the county, and no one could possibly say how far beyond, 
and so inevitably passed into calumny. 

During these weeks Ronald and Arabelle were travelling in 
Switzerland, unconscious of the terrible detraction levelled at 
them. In vain their tried friend, Dr. Melsey, protested against 
the cruel and wicked wrong which was being donetothem. His 
voice was regarded as simply that of an interested partisan, 
and hence no weight attached to his protests. 

At length the “newly-married pair,” as many insisted on 
calling them, returned to their home, and were met at the 
nearest railway station by the good doctor. 

“Ah!” he eried, shaking Ronald’s hand warmly, “I am 
infinitely glad you have come back; but I should have been 
eladder still if you had not been away at all.” 

“How is that, my dear doctor?” asked Jtonald, unsus- 
pectingly. 

‘““T wish it were somebody else’s task to answer you,” sighed 
the doctor ; “but since it has become mine, I must not shrink 
from its performance.” 

A thousand leagues from having any suspicion of what this 
exordium was leading to, Ronald regarded the doctor with 
surprise ; but his manner changed when Dr. Melsey told him 
the evil reports that were in circulation regarding him. His 
brows became knit, and his face flushed with indignation. 

“This is all monstrous!” he cried: “but what can I do in 
face of so much senseless ill-nature ?” 

“T know of only one thing which you can do,” replied the 
doctor ; ‘‘ stay here and, as far as you are able, appear to dis- 
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regard the gossip floatiag around you; do that, and who 
knows * 

“ What?” asked Ronald. 

“There is a mystery enveloping this crime: behind that 
miserable hunchback there is a criminal yet viler than himself 
to be tracked and brought to justice; your presence here, 
before the eyes of all, will, possibly, do more than anything 
else could do to combat, and finally to conquer, the unreason- 
able suspicions now harboured against you.” 

“T cannot see what other course is open to me,” replied 
Ronald, somewhat gloomily ; “for it is only too obvious that, 
under such circumstances, I have to endure the attack of 
unseen enemies, without any power of grappling with them. 
The position is a hard one to sustain.” 

“You will not be called on to sustain it for any length of 
time, [ hope,’ returned the doctor. ‘‘ Few crimes of this 
magnitude escape detection ; and the secret underlying this 
one may, at any moment, be snatched from it. The passions of 
half-savage natures, like that of the man now waiting his trial, 
are subject to sudden and unforeseen revulsions.” 

“T fear I have little to hope for from him,’ sighed Ronald. 

““T only think of the possibilities attaching to the working 
of a mind so irregularly acting as his. Thwarted in his 
endeavour to drag you to his side, the very fierceness of his 
disappointment may iunpel him to act in some way wholly 
beyond our power of reasoning to caleulate—even to the idea 
of snatching a wild and imaginary compensation for the defeat 
that has overtaken him, by denouncing the person by whom 
he was really employed and paid.” 

“It may be so ; but, at the best, it is but one chance against 
many,” returned Ronald. 

“But it is certain that this miserable wretch had an 
employer ; and the fact that justice has so readily laid its hand 
upon the tool, assuredly inspires a strong belief that it will 
not be less successful, in the end, in finding the person who 
employed him. You have earnest and powerful friends,” 
continued the doctor, “ unresting in their endeavours to find 
this other criminal.” 

“My strongest reliance was on the Squirrel,” said Ronald, 
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“as it well might be, after the wonderful way in which she 
had tracked the hunchback and demonstrated his culpability ; 
but she has made no further discoveries.” 

“That does not say that she may not yet prove successful in 
her search,” argued the doctor. 

“T see,” replied Ronald, “you do not know that she is no 
longer here upon the spot.” 

Dr. Melsey started on hearing this wholly unexpected and— 
as he felt it to be—daunting piece of intelligence 

“ Before leaving with my wife for Switzerland I confided to 
you the history of this poor girl, who was believed by every- 
body about The Grange to be a lad,” continued Ronald. 
“Well, at the idea of losing the protection which she imagined 
my presence afforded her, her old fears of the police took 
re-possession of her mind, and she begged of me to give hera 
small sum of money, sufficient to pay her railway journey to a 
distant part of the country, where she might find employment 
on some farm ; and nothing I could say availed to persuade 
her from carrying out this project.” 

“And you have not heard of her since?” inquired the 
doctor, 

“Not once,” replied Ronald. 

A very painful impression was left upon the young man’s 
mind by this conversation. A shadow was but too evidently 
cast upon his happiness, darker, a thousand times, than any 
which had before hung upon it. 

Arabelle had returned to her home without in the remotest 
degree suspecting the distressing position in which she was to 
find herself and her husband placed ; but it was not possible 
that the truth should be kept from her for any length of time, 
and Ronald looked forward to the moment of revelation with 
despair. 

Sir Edgar carefully refrained from making any allusion to 
the subject, but from this very fact Ronald drew the certain 
inference that he, too, was well aware of the change which had 
taken place in public opinion. 

At length one night, moved by an irrepressible desire to feel 
about him the solitude and hush of the woods, he strolled from 
The Grange, turning his steps almost unconsciously in the 
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direction of the spot which had so often been the trysting-place 
of Arabelle and himself. 

Sitting down upon the fallen pine-tree near the lonely elm, 
he took his throbbing head in his hands and gave up his mind 
to recollection of all the happiness he had known, to a forecast 
of all the distress that now lay before him. 

The sound of a light step approaching caused him to start 
and raise his head. In the clear moonlight a woman met his 
sight, but it was not until this person had said, “Good 
evening, master,” that he recognised in her the Squirrel. 

“ Ah !—is it you?” he cried, regarding her with something 
of astonishment. 

“Yes, sir—it’s I—the Squirrel,” she replied; “but changed 
in appearance since you saw me last, Mr. Ronald.” 

Changed, indeed, was the young girl’s appearance ; formerly 


‘ her hair had been a rich auburn, now it was black as the 


raven’s wing, and, by itself, enough to render her unrecognis- 
able. 

“Where have you come from 2” he asked. 

The Squirrel placed a finger upon her lips, and withheld a 
direct answer to the question addressed to her; only she said :— 

“T’ve come to tell you not to despair, sir.” 

A thrill of pleasure passed through the young man’s frame 
on hearing these hope-suggesting words. 

“T told yon, sir, I was going into a distant part of the 
country,” the Squirrel went on, dropping her voice; “but I 
have remained close by here—and you'll see that I shall find 
the real murderer of Lord Strogan.” 

“Ah, my brave and good girl!” cried Ronald, taking her in 
his arms and pressing her to his bosom; “I place the most 
entire confidence in you—have you not once already saved me 2” 

“Yes, yes; trust in me, dear master!” exclaimed the 
Squirrel ; “trust thoroughly in me—and do not ask me where 
I come from, or where Iam going. Later—when I may tell 
you—you shall know all. Good-bye !” 

The strange girl swiftly disengaged herself from Ronald’s 
arms, and then, with the lightness and rapidity of movement 
of the animal whose naine she bore, she sped from him and 
vanished into the depths of the wood. 
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CHAPTER X. 
PEECHCOURT’S NEW MASTER. 


In default of a son and heir, the title and entailed portion of 
the Strogan estates passed to the first cousin of the murdered 
lord, Captain the Hon. George Sponson, serving with his 
regiment in India. 

Between Captain Sponson and his cousin there had never 
been any close intimacy, and at the time of the latter’s death 
they had not seen each other, nor held any correspondence, for 
several years. The news of the circumstances under which his 
relative had met his end nevertheless came upon him in the 
form of a painful surprise, which was not lessened by the fact 
that the crime was still partially shrouded in mystery, when, at 
the end of two months from the time the intelligence reached 
him, he returned to England. | 

In justice both to his clear-sightedness and to his natural 
yoodness of disposition, it must at once be said that he un- 
hesitatingly repelled the slanderous gossip connecting Ronald 
Holbrook with the murder of Lord Strogan; the painful 
position of the gentleman, indeed, immediately inspired him 
with a warm sense of sympathy, and a determination to do 
whatever lay in his power to throw light upon the truth in 
regard to his kinsman’s assassination. 

Pending the arrival of its new master, nothing had been 
changed at Beechcourt. 

Mathilde Rapeau, whose relations with the defunct lord had 
been tolerably well known to every person in the establishment, 
wore the deepest mourning, and continued to manifest the 
most poignant sorrow. 

With the lodge-keeper, she continued to reside in the little 
lodge at the extremity of the park, but rarely showing herself, 
and never except in the dusk of the evening, when she 
wandered, like a disconsolate widow, about the mansion of 
which she had, for awhile, been in a sense the mistress. 

Now and again she would burst into tears and say to the 
man who passed for her father :— 
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“When the new master comes to Beechcourt, we shall be 
driven out !” 

Martin Rapeau felt less anxiety on this subject ; an observant 
eye, indeed, might have discovered that, since the hunchback’s 
committal for trial, the old poacher had experienced a positive 
sense of relief. He had read with avidity every scrap of in- 
telligence which had been published in the county newspaper ; 
and he. had inferred that, with the certain conviction of 
Sampson Rudd, danger to himself and Mathilde would be 
reduced to the smallest possible dimensions. 

On first taking up their position at the lodge, the father and 
daughter had lived quite alone; but, after awhile, a servant 
had been employed for the purpose of taking the rougher 
portions of the housework off her hands. 

As we know, Justine Bourin had been used to a laborious 
life in her father’s house ; but her relations with Lord Strogan 
speedily had the effect of making her regard herself as greatly 
superior to her surroundings: hence the introduction of a 
servant into the lodge. 

But the manners of the lodge-keeper and his daughter—those 
of the former coarse and brutal, those of the latter haughty and 
headstrong—were not calculated to make service in their house- 
hold a basis of attachment. Servant had succeeded servant, 
none remaining with them longer than a month. 

At the time of Lord Strogan’s assassination—though the fact 
had not been remarked—Mathilde was servantless ; and for the 
first week or so, during which her sorrow had excluded all other 
considerations, she had not thought of the subject, nor had her 
father referred to it. 

Being in Drillford one day, however, for the purpose of 
ordering some cartridges, the matter came into his mind, and 
he made known to the butcher’s wife the want of a strong and 
willing girl at his lodge at Beechcourt. 

On the following day, a little after nightfall, 2 woman, 
appearing to be about five-and-twenty years of age, with ruddy 
complexion, jet-black hair, and decently dressed, presented 
herself to Mathilde in answer to the application. 

The father and daughter consulted each other by looks, and 
then exchanged a few words in French. 
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“She looks stupid enough for anything,” remarked Mathilde ; 
“and that, perhaps, may be one of the best recommendations 
she could have.” 

“What doyou mean?” asked Martin Rapeau. 

“T mean,” answered his daughter, “that in our position we 
shall do better to have a stupid than a sharp servant about 
us.” 

“There may be something in what you say,” he replied. 

The black-haired servant was there and then engaged, and 
entered upon her service. She appeared to be endowed with 
an irrepressible impulse to laugh at everything, and suffered 
herself to be treated with systematic rudeness and hauteur, 
both by the father and daughter, without exhibiting the least 
consciousness of the wrong that was being done to her. 

Before a week had passed it became clear to Martin Rapeau 
that, what he considered to be her natural stupidity excepted, 
this ever-grinning girl was far and away the best servant they 
had ever had. Their distrust in her presence rapidly changed 
to habitual confidence, so that they ceased to think it necessary 
when they were alone always to converse wholly in French. 

About the house clattered their energetic servant, seemingly 
taking no notice whatever of anything they did or said, but 
all the while following both their speech and actions with 
never-tiring keenness of observation. By the time she had 
been in their service a fortnight she was able to recognise every 
object in the lodge by its French appellation. 

The Squirrel—for the reader has doubtless recognised in 
Mathilde’s new servant Ronald Holbrook’s devoted protégée— 
thanks to the money with which she had been furnished by 
the young master of The Grange, had resumed her own proper 
attire and caused her hair to be dyed, with the special intention 
of introducing herself into the household of the lodge-keeper’ 
and his daughter. 

“They tall now in my hearing in a language of which 
T can’t understand a word,” she said to herself, the first night - 
she passed under the lodge roof, adding, “but before a month 
is out I will learn the meaning of everything they say to: 
one another.” 

During the three months which had elapsed since the: 
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committal of the hunchback, she had never for a moment 
relented from her purpose, for she possessed a will of iron: 
nothing passed within the lodge unnoticed by her. 

One of her earliest observations was this: that Mathilde’s 
tears, which flowed in abundance so long as she was outside 
of the lodge, were readily controlled as soon as she was within 
doors. And another observation was that the father and 
daughter talked much more tranquilly when they were alone 
than when they were in company with others. 

At times Martin Rapeau evinced inquietude, but Mathilde 
always succeeded in reassuring him, sometimes even by a mere 
contemptuous shrug of the shoulders. 

Martin Rapeau, as we have said, read with eagerness all 
that was said in the newspapers concerning the crime believed 
to have been committed by the hunchback ; and it was while 
he was thus employed that his bearing was most kcerly 
watched by the Squirrel, who had not failed to observe a 
single look or gesture made by the old lodge-keeper. 

But the weeks and months went by without any useful 
discovery rewarding the brave girl’s endeavours, and she was 
beginning at length to feel the inroad of discouragement. An 
instinct, an inner voice, had bidden her seek in the gamekeeper’s 
lodge a clue to the mysterious accomplice of the murderer of 
Lord Strogan; but with the exception, perhaps, of Martin 
Rapeau’s apprehensions in respect of the hunchback’s trial, 
nothing had happened to confirm her suspicions in the least 
degree. 

Doubtless confidences were interchanged between the father 
and daughter, but only when they were alone, free from the 
presence even of the servant whom they both regarded as being 
too weak-minded to be a source of any special distrust; besides 
which there are things about which there is a general agree- 
ment to maintain silence. Criminals chained together for 
having committed some great crime endure the punishment 
without ever speaking of the circumstance which has brought 
it upon them. 

The Squirrel was beginning to feel discouraged then, when 
a new series of events took place at Beechcourt. 

It was, one-morning, announced by the steward that prepa- 
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rations were immediately to be made for the reception of the 
new master, who, with the family lawyer and a Sir Robert 
Shelcombe, a relative of his lordship’s, were to arrive on the 
following day. 

Lord Strogan, the successor of the murdered man, was a 
gentleman framed in a very different mould from that of his 
predecessor : he was a man of high character, a soldier who 
had won distinction in active service, both at the Cape and in 
Egypt; brave and clear-headed, and, at the time when the 
news of his relative’s shocking death reached him, apparently 
destined to mount to a brilliant position in his profession by 
the force of his worth alone. 

Sir Robert Shelcombe, his mother’s nephew, who had 
recently succeeded to his father’s title, might, at first sight, 
have seemed to possess few qualities that would have com- 
manded the friendship of a man of Captain Sponson’s 
character ; but the truth was, that Sir Robert’s defects, which 
were obvious enough, were wholly superficial, and the friend- 
ship of the two men was based upon a life-long knowledge of 
each other. 

Younger by two years than Lord Strogan, who was thirty- 
five, Sir Robert had the misfortune to have had over- 
indulgent parents, who had allowed him to lead the always 
more or less dangerous life of a young idler about town; no 
great harm had come of it, beyond the almost inevitable 
abandonment of self-restraint characteristic of aimless lives, or 
lives led only in pursuit of purchased pleasure. 

Lord Strogan had never visited Beechcourt during the life- 
time of its late owner, not since his boyhood, in fact ; on 
his arrival, therefore, it was natural that, conducted by the 
steward, he should make a tour of the mansion and its ap- 
purtenances. 

The stables visited, in company with Sir Robert Shelcombe, 
the inspection was extended to the park, including, of course, 
the lodge, on the threshold of which they found the fair 
Mathilde, dressed in deep mourning, and in an attitude full 
of sadness and modesty. 

After dinner that evening, and while Lord Strogan was 
transacting business with his lawyer, who had arrived at 
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Beechcourt somewhat later than the time at which he had 
been expected, the young baronet strolled into the park on 
the pretext of smoking a cigar in the open air, and turned his 
steps in the direction of Martin Rapeau’s lodge, where he was 
rewarded by a momentary glimpse of his beautiful daughter. 

Early on the following day Sir Robert's faney led him again 
to stroll in the direction of the lodge ; in short, within the two 
next days, he had visited the beautiful young Frenchwoman 
half-a-dozen times. 

The Squirrel opened wide her eagerly inquiring eyes. 


CHAPTER XI. 
ANXIETIES. 


On the evening of the third day after the arrival of Sir 
Robert, Martin Rapeau, while at supper with Mathilde, had 
appeared more than ordinarily silent ; a fact which had not 
failed to be noticed by the Squirrel, who, after noisily clearing 
the table, had retired into the kitchen, but had taken care to 
leave the door open behind her to the extent of about an inch. 

“Have you noticed how often this young baronet has been 
to the lodge during the past two days?” he asked in a tone of 
mystery. 

“Of course I have,” replied Mathilde. 

“What do you think it means ?” inquired Martin Rapeau, 

“What should it mean ?” she observed, evasively. 

“ Well—never mind that,” he said ; “it has put an idea into 
my head, in any case,” 

An idea 2?” 

“Suppose you were to get this baronet to marry you 2?” said 
the old poacher, abruptly. 

Mathilde laughed. 

“Men in his station are not so ready to marry even women 
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of their own rank,” ‘she observed, “however much they may 
be smitten.” 

“But, when he knows that Lord Strogan has left you all he 
could leave you—rich ?” suggested Martin Rapeau. 

“Tf I become rich, what advantage should I get from 
marrying Sir Robert Shelcombe, even if he would marry me?” 
demanded Mathilde. 

“Tl tell you,” replied the old poacher. “ You are sure that 
Lord Strogan made the will in your favour, as he promised ?” 

“Tam quite sure of it—he showed it to me: it makes over 
to me what,in England, is called, it seems, all his personal 
property.” 

“And you have no fears about it 2?” he asked. 

“Why should I have any?” she demanded. ‘“ You know as 
well as I what took place between us—that he gave us his 
promise, and I know that he redeemed it.” 

“ But the law has so much to do with wills in this country,” 
urged Martin Rapeau. “ When it appears that you inherit——” 

Mathilde shrugged her shoulders. 

“There is but one man who could say anything dangerous,” 
she returned ; “and he has already told so many falsehoods 
that no credence will now be given to anything he may say.” 

“Tt is not anything Sampson Rudd might say that makes 
me doubtful,” replied Martin Rapeau. ‘‘ What you seem to 
forget is, that after making that will in your favour Lord 
Strogan took it into his head to marry.” 

“Well, what then ?” asked Mathilde. 

“He would, as a matter of course, think about the settle- 
ment of his property, and most probably ——’ 

‘‘Nonsense!” cried Mathilde, vehemently. “I knew him 
better than you did. To alter or destroy that will was the last 
thing he would have thought of doing.” 

“ However that may be,” argued Martin Rapeau, “take my 
advice, and if you can get this young Englishman to marry 

ou——” 
3 “You think his relative, the new Lord Strogan, might be 
less inclined to dispute the will made in my favour—supposing 
him to have any such intention ?” 

“There is no knowing what he may intend doing,” replied 
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Martin Rapeau. “ But suppose, for the sake of argument, the 
late Lord Strogan were still living——” 

“Living !” exclaimed Mathilde, her eyes flashing with fierce 
anger. “If the hunchback had missed his aim I would 
not have missed mine—after finding that he had betrayed 
me.” 

“That does not affect what I mean,” persisted the old 
poacher. “Suppose that he had married and had a sou, had 
then broken his neck in the hunting-field, the will leaving his 
personal property to you would be of no value when found, I 
fear.” 

“But nothing of the sort has occurred,” replied Mathilde, 
“and my rights cannot be denied. Even supposing that when 
he was brought here he had had strength enough to make 
another will, can you imagine that he would have thought of 
disinheriting me for the benefit of this cousin of his, who was 
almost a stranger to him ?” 

To this argument the old poacher was not at the moment 
able to oppose any weighty objection. 

“No, no,” continued Mathilde, in a tone of perfect convic- 
tion, “you need not have any fear on account of the will. 
What the value of the property left to me may be, we cannot 
even guess at present ; but whatever it may be, I do not fora 
moment doubt it will come to me.” 

“Well, I hope you may be right,” replied Martin Rapeau, 
who was that evening beset with dark presentiments. 

“ Besides,” said Mathilde, a strangely unjoyous smile passing 
over her features as she spoke, ““too many people have seen the 
tears I have shed ever to imagine that I could have desired, 
much less been guilty of, his death.” 

“You would not marry the English baronet, then, if you 
could?” asked Martin Rapeau. 

Mathilde shook her head. 

“Tt would make you a lady,” suggested the old poacher. 

“ With the money I shall have of my own I will marry only 
the man I choose—the man [I love, if ever I love another man !” 
she cried, almost fiercely. 

Martin Rapeau, in his turn, shrugged his shoulders. 

“You imagine, then,” she said, hotly, “that when I paid 
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Sampson Rudd to kill Lord Strogan, I was thinking only of 
the money I should gain by his death 2” 

“Tt was worth thinking of, it seems—according to you,” he 
replied. 

“No!” she cried, with savage energy, “it was not for gain 
I had him killed, but because I loved him ; because he deceived 
me, because he was going to marry another woman—because 
I was jealous !” 

The fact was curious, but true—that in proportion as 
Mathilde demonstrated to him that impunity was assured to 
them both, the old poacher felt himself assailed by new terrors, 

“Well,” he said, shaking his head, “your way of looking at 
matters may satisfy you; but there is one thing that keeps me 
on thorns.” 

“What is that 2” asked Mathilde. 

“Tt was my gun which the hunchback used,” he replied, 
gloomily. 

“ He hid it as soon as he had done with it,” said Mathilde. 

“But where ?” 

“T don’t know ; he made away withit after I parted with 
him. It is certain that he did not have it with him the next 
day when he was taken into custody.” 

“A thing that has been hidden may be found,” said Martin 
Rapeau ; “and if my old gun should be discovered it might 
easily be traced to me—a gun with a French maker’s name 
upon it. Curse my stupidity for not thinking of what might 
happen !” 

“But even if it should be found and recognised as yours, 
can’t we say that the hunchback stole it 2?” 

Martin Rapeau did not appear to heed this suggestion, but 
asked :— 

“ He only fired one barrel, did he?” 

“Only one barrel—he had no need to fire the other,” 
returned Mathilde. 

“No; if he had emptied the second barrel I should be less 
uneasy,” said Martin Rapeau: “for now, if the gun is found, 
two bullets will be found in it like the one that has been 
extracted from the body—bullets of a size unknown in this 


country.” 
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“Hold your tongue!” cried Mathilde, nervously ; “you'll 
end by making me as timid as yourself. It is enough 
for us to know that your gun has not been found, and 
that nobody but the hunchback has any knowledge of where it 
is hidden.” 

At that point of the conversation between the old poacher 
and his pretended daughter, nearly every word of which had 
been caught by the eagerly-bent ears of the Squirrel, notwith- 
standing the clatter of plates and dishes she had designedly 
made in the kitchen, the faithful protégée of Ronald Holbrook 
said to herself :— 

“The gun has been hidden; but, if it is to be found, I will 
find it !” 

Almost simultaneously with the occurrence of this discussion 
between Mathilde and the old poacher, another conversation 
was taking place at the mansion, the interlocutors being Lord 
Strogan and his relative, Sir Robert Shelcombe. 

Apart from his own direct personal connection with the 
death of his predecessor, Lord Strogan had, from the moment 
he had become aware of the circumstances of the murder, been 
possessed by a strong desire to penetrate the mystery obviously 
surrounding the commission of the crime. 

The trial of the hunchback was to commence a few days 
later, and, from the nature of the evidence to be brought 
against him, it was clear that his conviction, certain as it was, 
would still leave to Justice the duty of hunting down his 
accomplice ; and the more he contemplated the known facts of 
the case the more strongly grew Lord Strogan’s interest in the 
issue, until finally he determined himself to go in pursuit of 
the hidden criminal. | 

Seated in the smoking-room, after dinner, and while the 
lawyer was busy in the study, examining the papers of the 
late lord, the new master of Beechcourt stated to his friend his 
views upon this subject and the course he purposed taking ; 
but he had a bad listener. 

Among the faults of Sir Robert Shelecombe was that of not 
unfrequently drinking at dinner a great deal more wine than 
was good for him; and he had done so on that particular 
evening—to such an extent, indeed, that it is extremely 
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doubtful whether he understood a tenth part of the remarks 
addressed to him by his host and friend. 

As far as he was capable of thinking, his thoughts were 
devoted to the handsome daughter of the French lodge-keeper ; 
and, on Lord Strogan leaving him alone, his presence being 
required by the lawyer for a few minutes, he took the 
opportunity to light a fresh cigar and stroll into the park, 
with the object, it need hardly be said, of approaching the 
lodge. 

All was perfectly quiet in the little dwelling-place, and, but 
for a light in one of the upper windows, the house might have 
been sujposed to be given up to repose. 

“Her window !” sighed Sir Robert. “She is still up—she 
must have noticed how fond of her I am-—and so, it must be 
me she is thinking of.” 

There was a rustic bench beside the door of the lodge, and 
upon this he seated himself and waited, in an utterly vague 
state of mind as to what he was doing in thus waiting. 

“T should like to let her know I am here,” he said to him- 
self, after smoking silently for some little time. “There’s a 
deucedly appropriate song, if I could sing it—‘ Come down and 
open the door, love, or something of that kind; but when a 
fellow can’t sing, and if he can, doesn’t know the confounded 
words z 

The young baronet, who was carrying on the somewhat 
complex operation of smoking a cigar and musing aloud, here, 
suddenly—and, it may be added, quite involuntarily—gave a 
fresh demonstration of the constantly redemonstrated truth— 
that it is better, always, to do one thing at a time, and found 
himself attacked by a sharp fit of coughing. 

Accident, which is said to be one of the best servants of love, 
in this case, certainly, served the foolish young baronet better 
than his obscured wits ; for, at the sound of his voice, the light 
which he had seen was extinguished ; a few seconds later, the 
door of the lodge was opened, apparently with extreme caution, 
and Mathilde issued forth. 

Sir Robert uttered a half-articulate cry of pleasure ; but 
the lodge-keeper’s daughter hastily repressed his rising 
demonstrations of delight at secing her, by significantly placing 
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a finger upon her lips, as if wishing to surround herself with 
mysterious precautions. 

“T am glad you have come,” she said in a whisper, “for it 1s 
necessary that I should speak with you, Sir Robert ; but, for 
Heaven’s sake, do not make any noise. My father is asleep, and 
if he were to wake he would kill me.” 

Rendered more than ever mentally helpless by the flattery 
of this agitated appeal, the young baronet suffered himself to be 
silently led into a leafy alley behind the lodge, in which there 
was a second rustic bench. On reaching this mysterious spot 
Mathilde made him seat himself, while she remained standing 
before him. | 

“Ttis high time that I should have a frank explanation with 
you,” she said, firmly. “You have been at Beechcourt now 
over two days, and no doubt the first thing you learnt on 
coming here was my history.” 

“No, no; I assure you on my honour,” protested Sir Robert, 
in a flustered tone of voice ; “ what [I want you to understand 
is that I really love you, you know.” 

“Tam only a peasant, born and bred, and you are a gentie- 
man of family; a marriage between us, therefore, 1s im- 
possible,” she went on, firmly. “That being so, I must beg of 
you to refrain from coming to the lodge any more, since your 
doing so can only have the effect of drawing down upon me 
my father’s anger.” 

“But, really—I love you so!” he exclaimed, trying to rise to 
his feet. 

Mathilde, however, waving him a sign of farewell, left him, 
and he sank down upon the rustic bench, scarcely knowing 
whether his interview with the lodge-keeper’s beautiful 
daughter had been a reality or only an agitating dream. 

During the space of half an hour he had sat in this semi- 
conscious state of mind, when suddenly the sounds of light 
steps attracted his attention, and the thought flashed upon his 
dull brain :— 

“The dear creature has repented of her crueltyand comeback !” 

But he was mistaken in his supposition. It was true that 
a& woman was coming towards him from the direction of the 
lodge ; but it was not Mathilde Rapeau. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
THE SEARCH FOR THE HUNCHBACK’S ACCOMPLICE. 


Toe woman who had come from the lodge was the Squirrel. 
Where was she going? On recognising her the young baronet’s 
disappointment was for a moment intense; but this feeling 
quickly gave place to others of a pleasurable nature, founded 
on the suddenly-inspired hope that the beautiful young French- 
woman had sent her servant on a mission to him. 

But presently he was overcome by speechless bewilderment 
at seeing the Squirrel pass close by without even noticing his 
presence. By the light of the moon he watched her proceed- 
ings, which appeared to him incomprehensibly strange and 
mysterious. All that he could make out from her rapid move- 
ments was that she was eagerly searching for something— 
examining certain trees, passing in circles about them, dis- 
appearing and reappearing in the distance. 

The effort to follow and account for the mystery of the 
young woman’s behaviour resulted in the reduction of Sir 
Robert to so vague and dreamy a state of mind as, at length, 
left him sound asleep in a sitting posture at the spot where 
Mathilde had passed from his hazy but adoring sight. 

Artificially warmed by the superabundance of the wine he 
had drunk at dinner, the young baronet’s sleep, in spite of the 
coldness of the night, lasted for several hours ; the moon had 
set, and the first grey tints of dawn were visible in the sky, in 
fact, before he awoke to a full consciousness of his position. 

His first distinct sensations on opening his eyes were those 
of stiffness in all his limbs, and goose-flesh all over the surface 
of his body. He rose, stretched himself freely, and then set to 
beating his hands, the finger-tips of which were chilled 
to blueness. Next he looked about him. 

The lodge in which dwelt the queen of his too-readily 
excited fancy was still plunged in silence and obscurity ; but 
Mathilde, he thought, might, perhaps, be an early riser—might 
open her casement, perhaps, and, beholding him, could not fail 
to be touched by his constancy. 

With a view to getting his blood into freer circulation, he 
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made a tour of the lodge, and, as he walked, his mind reverted 
to the mysterious bearing of the servant, which he had so 
ineflectually tried to comprehend before he had fallen asleep. 

His curiosity was sharply re-awakened. Where had she 
gone? What had she been searching for ? 

He was in the midst of these speculations when, through an 
opening in the trees, he observed a dark form moving rapidly 
towards the lodge. Acting upon an irrepressible impulse, he 
sprang behind the bole of a beech tree, whence he could 
observe the proceedings of the person approaching without 
himself being seen. 

It was the Squirrel. With quick and noiseless step she 
hurried to the lodge, and disappeared within the door. 

“What the deuce can be the meaning of all that?” Sir 
Robert Sheleombe asked himself, without being able to conjure 
from his inner consciousness the ghost of a satisfactory answer. 

But he was not yet at an end of the surprises he was fated 
to experience that morning; for he had hardly lost sight of 
the beautiful young Frenchwoman’s mysteriously-behaving 
servant, before his ears were attracted by the sound of foot- 
steps upon a neighbouring gravel-path, and, a few seconds 
afterwards, he saw Lord Strogan slowly advancing towards the 
spot where he was ambushed behind the beech tree. 

His astonishment would have ceased in a moment had he 
been informed as to the real cause of his kinsman taking the 
air abroad at so extremely early an hour of the morning. The 
explanation was perfectly simple: unable to sleep, from the 
circumstance of his mind being somewhat feverishly engrossed 
by the mystery of his predecessor’s murder, he had risen and 
sought diversion and refreshment in the quiet and exhilarating 
air of his park. 

“ So—you couldn’t sleep, any more than myself?” said Lord 
Strogan, on coming up with his cousin. 

“As to sleeping—I fancy, if I came out with the intention 
of shaking it off, it very successfully overcame resistance,” 
replied Sir Robert, throwing light upon his meaning by 
explaining how he had chanced to fall asleep upon the rustic 
bench at the back of the lodge. 

“ Well, so long as it does not fill your bones with aches and 
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pains, with hard names, I am glad to have found you abroad ; 
for | want somebody te talk with about the circumstances of 
this abominable murder,” returned Lord Strogan. ‘I have 
been thinking about it all night and, if I don’t greatly deceive 
myself, [ am on the way to finding the key to the mystery.” 

“But, my dear George, where is the need for you to worry 
yourself about the matter? The murderer is awaiting his 
trial, and the chances are a hundred to one that he will be 
convicted.” 

“You have; I see, not carefully read the evidence already 
given against him,” said Lord Strogan ; “if you had read. that 
evidence carefully, you would agree with me that there are 
certainly two persons guilty of the crime.” 

Lord Strogan passed his arm through that of his cousin, and 
led him in a direction opposite to that of the lodge. 

“Men may be killed,” continued Lord Strogan, “but pre- 
meditated murders are never committed without an object. In 
searching for the authors of suck crimes, the first thing for 
justice to do is to ascertain, if possible, the motive for the 
crime’s commission.” 

“T suppose so,” remarked Sir Robert, a little vaguely, his 
mind still, in spite of himself, wandering. 

“My relative,” Lord Strogan continued, “has been murdered 
for one of two motives—out of revenge, or for gain.” 

“What could he have done to incur the vengeance of the 
miserable creature who shot him ?” remarked Sir Robert. 

“We need not trouble ourselves with that question, since 
it is evident that he was not acting on his own account, but 
as the deadly agent of another, from whom he received a 
reward of fifty pounds—the sum found in a leathern bag on 
which his name was written.” 

“You incline, then, to believe the statement made by the 
hunchback, that the person who hired him to do the deed was 
Mr. Holbrook ?” 

“Not in the least,” replied Lord Strogan; “because it is 
perfectly certain that, being already the husband of Sir Edgar 
Clanston’s daughter, he had nothing whatever to fear from 
the matrimonial projects of my unfortunate relative ; hence, 
no conceivable motive for desiring his immediate death.” 
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“By whom, then, could his death have been desired or con- 
sidered needful?” queried Sir Robert, becoming interested in 
the subject. 

“Tt is that person of whom I am in search, and whom, I 
feel a growing conviction, I shall end by finding. Already I 
fancy I am ‘warm,’ as children say, in their game of hide and 
seek.” 

“Ah!” said Sir Robert. 

They had by this time reached the end of the leafy alley 
they had been following, and turned back, walking now in the 
direction of the lodge. Lord Strogan went on :— 

“My late cousin, who had spent the earlier years of his 
manhood in what is called ‘fast life” was very little over thirty 
at the time of his death; and yet he had madea will. ‘That 
is a fact which puzzles me.” 

“Oh, in spite of the rackety life he led, before he pulled 
up, he might have become a man of order,” suggested Sir 
Robert. 

“T knew but very little about him,” said Lord Strogan ; 
“but what I did know does not lead me to think that it was 
any dominating sense of orderliness that impelled him to make 
awill. He had few relatives—myself the nearest by blood, and 
you by marriage. His personalty, whatever it may have been 
worth, was at his disposal. Do you fancy that it was in our 
favour he took the trouble to make a will—at the time he was 
meditating marriage? In whose favour, then, is it more prob- 
able he would make a will under such circumstances ?” 

Sir Robert Shelcombe felt a cold shiver run through his 
frame as the relations of the lodge-keeper’s daughter with the 
Jate lord were recalled to his mind by Lord Strogan’s words ; 
but he made no spoken comment. 

“Now I have made this supposition,’ continued Lord 
Strogan, “let me make another: the person—he or she—who 
was to be benefited by the disposition of this will, learned that 
my cousin was seeking a wife, and rightly judged that in the 
event of his marrying the will would become void.” 

“T see to what your argument leads,’ remarked Sir Robert, 
uneasily. 

“Tt leads naturally to the conclusion that the person whose 
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position was thus placed in peril was deeply interested in the 
instant death of my relative.” 

“And you conceive that it was this person who paid the 
hunchback to murder him ?” 

“T entertain not the least doubt on the subject,” replied Lord 
Strogan. 

For a few moments they walked side by side in silence, still 
in the direction of the lodge. At length Sir Robert, whose face 
was pale, and who was visibly much disquieted, said :— 

“ Allow me, my dear George, in my turn to enter into the 
domain of supposition. Suppose that, as I put it just now, 
Lord Strogan had become orderly in his ways.” 

“Let us suppose it to have been so,” said Lord Strogan. 

“You remember,” Sir Robert went on, “that he and Mr. 
Holbrook had quarrelled, and that there had actually been a 
talk of their fighting a duel about it; well, if Lord Strogan 
had seriously entertained that idea, what more natural than 
for him to have made a will ?” 

“ Admitting him to have taken that course ?” 

“As you have said,” continued Sir Robert, “he was free to 
dispose of his personalty as he pleased; he may, therefore, 
have taken the precaution to secure pensions to the old family 
servants—made donations—I don’t know what, and left the 
remainder to—say—Sir Edgar Clanston’s daughter, with whom 
he appears to have been passionately in love.” 

“T should only be too happy if your supposition turned out 
to be correct,” replied Lord Strogan. 

“But what then would become of your theory—of the guilty 
person being the person interested in the terms of the will?” 
demanded Sir Robert, drawing comfort freely from his own 
reasoning. 

“T should turn to the other motive for the crime,” replied 
Lord Strogan. 

“What is the other motive ?” 

“Vengeance,” said Lord Strogan. 

“Had your cousin any known enemies, then?” asked Sir 
Robert, growing more and more hopeful. 

“None that I at present know of,” answered Lord Strogan. 

The two cousins had returned to within a very short distance 
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of the lodge, and, at the moment when Lord Strogan was 
speaking, the same window at which Sir Robert had seen the 
light on the previous night was thrown open and exhibited, as 
in a frame, the features of the lodge-keeper’s handsome daughter. 

For an instant Lord Strogan regarded her with rapt atten- 
tion ; then, as if startled by an electric shock, he seized his 
cousin’s arm and whispered in his ear :— 

“There is the person chiefly interested in my murdered 
relative’s will !” 

Sir Robert Sheleombe turned deadly pale and his knees bent 
under him, 


CHAPTER XIII. 
NEARING THE SOLUTION. 


OncE more Lord Strogan passed his arm through that of 
his cousin, and led him away from the lodge. 

“Tt is generally asserted,’ Lord Strogan continued, “that 
the relations existing between my kinsman and this woman 
were of the most intimate nature.” 

“T don’t know,” stammered Sir Robert, writhing under the 
suggestion conveyed in this remark, and feeling his heart 
invaded by fierce jealousy. 

“There is, I believe, not the least doubt on the subject,” said 
Lord SiroeEm 

“What then ?” demanded his cousin. 

*‘Tt is to her that he has left as much of his possessions as 
he was free to dispose of—as we shall see before the day is 
many hours older,’ cried Lord Strogan, with conviction ; 
adding, “‘her’s, then, clearly, was the interest expected to be 
sedeguarded by his death !” 

“You cannot possibly mean what you say !”—exclaimed Sir 
Robert, his hair almost rising upon his head, 

“One look at her face has sufficed to conyince me !” returned 
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Lord Strogan. “ Her’s is a face in which the soul is readable ; 
and her’s is an evil soul, of which fierce jealousy has always 
been the unresisted master.” 

“My dear fellow,” said Sir Robert, “all this may be the 
merest fancy ——” 

“Tf she loved my kinsman at all, it was vehemently ; and 
the knowledge that he had decided upon marriage with another 
having come to her, all that was needed to arouse her jealous 
nature to fury had been set in action. It is she, therefore, 
if anyone, who paid Sampson Rudd to murder her unfaithful 
lover !” 

The young baronet, by a great effort, stifled a ery of anguish 
which was ready to escape from his white and trembling lips, 
and for a few moments he felt almost stunned. 

“Oh, my dear George,” he cried, as soon as he regained the 
power of speaking, “can you really imagine her to be capable 
of such infamy ?” 

“YT do not imagine it—I feel certain of it!” replied Lord 
Strogan. 

Happily the arrival of a third person caused a diversion, 
allowing Sir Robert time to recover partially from the acute 
distress his cousin’s words had caused him. 

The person who thus opportunely arrived was the steward, 
who brought to his new master a message from the lawyer, who 
desired to consult him as to the reading of the late Lord 
Strogan’s will, which it had been proposed should take place 
that day. 

While Lord Strogan was talking with his steward, Sir 
Robert, on the pretext of feeling the want of his morning bath, 
hurried away to the mansion to struggle with his misery of 
mind unobserved. 

Having answered the question of which the steward had been 
made the bearer, Lord Strogan requested this person to tell 
him all he knew concerning the young Frenchwoman inhabit- 
ing the lodge. 

‘Her name, my lord, is Mathilde Rapeau, and she is the 
daughter of my late lord’s lodge-keeper,” replied the steward. 

“ And my late cousin’s relations with her were of the most 
intimate character ?” asked Lord Strogan, 
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“So it is generally believed, my lord,” the steward replied, 
adding: “poor girl—the death of my late master has caused 
her great erief. I hope—if you will excuse my saying so—that 
his lordship remembered her handsomely in his will.” 

“Thanks !—that is all I had to ask you,” returned Lord 
Strogan, dismissing the steward, who bowed and retired in the 
direction of the mansion. 

The face of Lord Strogan beamed with satisfaction. Since 
the previous night he had sought the solution of the 
problem: and now it appeared to him that the solution 
was found. 

Near him a piece of natural rock jutted from the grass ; 
upon this he seated himself, lighted a cigar from his case, and 
was giving his mind up to a fresh purview of the circum- 
stances attendant on the murder, when the sharp cracking of 
branches in a thicket immediately behind him caused him to 
turn his head quickly. 

The sounds were caused by the passage through the bushes 
of the Squirrel, who came bounding rather than running 
towards him. Startled and mystified by this singular spectacle, 
Lord Strogan instinctively sprang to his feet ; but the young 
woman placed a finger upon her lips, and her bearing was so 
expressive of entreaty as instantly to disarm injurious 
suspicion. 

“My lord,” she cried, eagerly, after casting a rapid look 
around, “J am the servant of Mathilde Rapeau.” 

“ Ah, indeed !” cried Lord Strogan, starting. 

The Squirrel had thrown off the mask of stupidity which 
had so well served her to deceive the old poacher and his 
danghter. Her large eyes sparkled with intelligence, and 
Lord Strogan felt drawn towards her by secret sympathy. 

“As well es yourself, my lord,’ the Squirrel went on, 
speaking rapidly, “I believe that it was she who paid Sampson 
Rudd to murder the late lord—who has left a will, leaving her 
all his wealth, she believes.” 

Lord Strogan regarded the wild-looking woman before him 
with astonishment, and he was about to question her as to 
how she had come by this knowledge and conviction ; but the 
Squirrel went on, in the same rapid way of speaking :— 
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“But as it was through her means the crime was committed, 
she will never possess the money left to her !” 

“You are sure it was she who employed the hunchback ?” 
inquired Lord Strogan. 

“As sure as that I am now speaking,” replied the Squirrel ; 
“but the crime has yet to be brought home to her.” 

“Just so,’ said Lord Strogan; “can you see your way to 
assist in bringing it home to her ?” 

“T believe I shall be able to do it !” she cried. 

“How ?” demanded Lord Strogan. 

“That is, for the present, my secret, my lord,” answered the 
Squirrel. “ Lord Strogan,” she went on, “ was shot by Sampson 
Kiudd with a gun which has not been found.” 

“What you say is quite correct,” asserted Lord Strogan, who 
had carefully committed to memory all the incidents of the 
case, so far as they had been made public. 

“Well,” said the Squirrel, “I know to whom the gun 
belongs !” 

“To whom?” eagerly asked Lord Strogan. 

“To Mathilde’s father—and I know where it is concealed ! ” 
replied the Squirrel, a ring of triumph in her voice. 

“You have discovered it ?” 

“‘T have discovered it—and, more than that, I have found 
that the left barrel is still loaded, and contains two bullets 
exactly like those that were fired at Lord Strogan.” 

“Tn the name of wonder, who are you, girl, to know ali 
this?” cried Lord Strogan, in amazement. 

“Tam the lad who killed Lord Strogan’s dog—and whom 
Mr. Holbrook protected ——” 

“You !” he exclaimed, becoming bewildered. 

“T was dressed in man’s clothes at that time, and everybody 
took me for what I appeared to be,” the Squirrel explained, 
adding : “and now, my lord, if you desire this woman to be 
taken and compelled to confess her guilt, you must promise to 
do as I direct.” 

Lord Strogan nodded assent. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
THE READING OF THE WILL. 


A quarter of an hour later, Mathilde, from her window, 
observed her servant approaching the lodge, carrying a pail of 
water which she had drawn from a well at some little distance 
from the lodge, and looking as smilingly stupid as usual. 

Lord Strogan returned to his house, and, with his cousin 
and the lawyer, sat down to breakfast. After this had been 
partaken of almost in silence, Lord Strogan, his cousin, and 
the lawyer proceeded to the drawing-room, where, a few 
minutes later, the household of the late lord were summoned 
by the steward. 

“T don’t see the lodge-keeper and his daughter: let them be 
fetched,” said Lord Strogan, calmly. 

After a delay of about ten minutes, Martin Rapeau entered 
the room, dragging, rather than leading, Mathilde, who burst 
into tears and sobbed :— 

‘Tndeed, indeed, it is too painful for me to enter this room!” 

“ Bear up, my child!” cried the old poacher, “it is our duty 
to go through this torture!” Then, addressing Lord Strogan, 
who was seated at a table in the centre of the spacious room, 
he demanded, in a tone of reproach, “Why have you sent for 
us ?—my late lord has not named us in his will. He deceived 
my poor daughter—for whick I hope Heaven will as freely 
forgive him as Ido !—but we were too humble and insignificant 
for him to have thought of us in his will !” 

“The will is about to be read,” replied Lord Strogan, coolly : 
“who benefits under it, and who does not, we shall presently 
know.” 

Breaking the seal of a long envelope, the lawyer unfolded 
the will before him, and prepared to read its contents, in the 
midst of an almost oppressive silence—for even Mathilde 
suppressed her sobs the better to hear what she regarded as 
the immutable disposition of the personal wealth of the dead 
master of Beechcourt. 

Written entirely in the handwriting of the late lord, the will 
read was a singular composition in all respects, especially in 
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regard to its tone, which was obviously hollow and insincere, 
not to say cynically ironical. 

After remarking that the presumptive heir to his title and 
estates was a cousin of whom he had scarcely any personal 
knowledge, he declared that his intention was to marry—which 
intention, if carried out, would, he imagined, have the effect of 
rendering the will he was writing of somewhat less value than 
the sheet of paper on which it was written. The document 
went on :— 

“J might add that, for several fairly good reasons, besides 
that furnished by my wish to take to myself a wife, I have no 
desire to die so long as I have any choice in the matter ; and [ 
am, therefore, not impelled by any strong necessity of prudence 
to write this particular will—which, in fact, I write simply in 
redemption of a promise given, and in the hope that it may 
give great and abiding satisfaction to the executors of the 
aforesaid promise. 

“The persons in question entertained strong opinions on the 
subject of my relations with the charming daughter of the 
lodge-keeper, M. Martin Rapeau, and considered that—as I had 
alleged myself to be precluded by certain social prejudices 
from enjoying the happiness of cementing our union by matri- 
mony—there was no honourable alternative for me but to 
insure her a fortune at my more or less proximate decease. 

“Therefore it is,’ the will went on, “that I perform the 
literary task in which I am at this moment engaged—sincerely 
admitting that I find its execution to be much more entertain- 
ing than I had any expectation of its proving, when I gave 
myself up to it. 

“In the first place, and for fear I should forget a promise I 
have just made to my rascally valet, Wilkins, I bequeath to 
him a sum of £50,in consideration of services rendered by him 
over and above those ¢oming strictly within the round of his 
domestic functions.” 

Various other bequests, and a few small annuities to some of 
fhe oldest of his servants, were then set forth in similarly 
bantering terms ; and the will—if such it could be fairly called 
—thus concluded :— 

“Finally, to Mathilde Rapeau—whom I have loved anything 
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but wisely and not at all too well—and who has, I am vain 
enough to believe, realiy loved me nearly as much as she pre- 
tends to do now—lI leave the whole residue of my personal 
estate, my just debts, one and all, having first been duly dis- 
charged.” 

The name of the writer was appended, but the document 
had not been signed by witnesses, and this fact the lawyer was 
about to declare, when Lord Strogan hastily stopped him with — 
the question :— 

“There is no codicil, I suppose, to alter the dispositions you 
have read ?” 

“None,” replied the lawyer, again essaying to explain the 
absolutely invalid nature of the will. 

“T am glad to hear that,” cried Lord Strogan, warmly ; “it 
would have been so greatly regrettable that such an admirable 
disposal of his personal property should have been disturbed.” 

Both the lawyer and Sir Robert Shelcombe looked at him 
with faces on which blank astonishment was visibly marked. 
At the same moment something in the nature of an irre- 
pressible murmur arose from the knot of old servants gathered 
near the door. 

“Don’t be in the least uneasy about your legacies, my good 
people,” said Lord Strogan ; “I will undertake to see that you 
are all properly paid.” Then suddenly turning to Mathilde, he 
said, “ My kinsman little thought while he was writing this 
will that he would be murdered on the eve of the marriage 
which would have made it void !” 

Mathilde did not wince in the least under this blow ; but 
Lord Strogan, whose eyes were firmly bent upon her face, 
fancied he detected a light pallor overspread her cheeks ; it 
fled, however, as quickly as 1t came, and she drew herself up 
haughtily. 

“Tt appears that some portion of the late lord’s fortune 
comes to me,” she said. 

“As you say, it appears so,” replied Lord Strogan, rising 
from his chair, and, by a sign, directing the lawyer not to 
interfere. 

“That is all I wished to know,” said Mathilde, turning to 
leave the room, and bidding her father follow her. 
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But she found her passage barred by Lord Strogan, who 
said, in a tone of cutting irony :— 

“Tn all rich families there is felt a strong distaste for wealth 
going away from them ; so it is with us.” 

‘““T don’t understand you,” replied Mathilde. 

“It has occurred to me that as your late lover has so hand- 
somely provided for you, your entry into our family—I know 
that my cousin here has the same idea—might preserve to it 
the portion of its wealth you might otherwise take from it. 
The only difficulty I see,” he added, “is the danger of sudden 
death which might be introduced into it.” 

Even this blow—which was equivalent to a point-blank accu- 
sation—Mathilde bore without flinching ; but Martin Rapeaun, 
who had less coolness and courage, could not refrain from 
exclaiming, hoarsely :— 

“Do you mean by that, my lord, to accuse me of shooting 
Lord Strogan ?” 

“What is the matter with you, my good man ?—nobody here 
has accused you,” returned Lord Strogan. 

“ And—and I would not advise anybody to do it!” cried the 
old poacher, clenching his fists, while his face became deadly 
pale and his knees all but refused to sustain him. 

Making a supreme effort tocommand herself, Mathilde seized 
her father by the arm and drew him to the door, saying :— 

“Come with me, father ; our place is no longer here.” 

Holding high her head, and as if her bosom were swelling 
with anger and indignation, she quitted the room, her last looks 
seeking those of Sir Robert Shelcombe. But the young baronet, 
so lately dominated by her beauty, resolutely turned his face 
away from her. 

That sign filled her with terror, and she fled rather than 
walked back to her dwelling-place, dragging Martin Rapeau 
with her, not less terror-stricken than herself. 
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CHAPTER XY. 
AFTER THE READING OF THE WILL. 


THERE was great agitation amongst the servants at Beech- 
court consequent upon the reading of the will, and upon the 
scene which had followed between Lord Strogan, Mathilde, 
and her father. The opinion of the valet, Wilkins, who had 
really been attached to his master as much, perhaps, as anyone 
in his position could have been, found expression in words :— 

“Tt is plain now that this rascally old Frenchman—whom I 
have always suspected of being capable of anything—must 
have paid Sampson Rudd to shoot our poor master.” 

Mr. Wilkins’s word always carried great weight in the 
kitchen councils at Beechcourt ; this remark of his caused all 
who heard it to shudder. 

As soon as Martin Rapeau and his daughter were gone, 
Lord Strogan accounted to his lawyer for the course he had 
taken in not allowing him to explain the worthlessness of the 
document he had read. 

“Fortunately,” he added, “there is yet time to make it 
available at the trial of the hunchback—on to which it may 
serve to throw a flood of unexpected and much-needed light.” 

By his lordship’s direction a copy of the so-called will was 
immediately made by the lawyer’s clerk. 

Sir Robert Shelecombe had retired to his own room terribly 
shaken by the events of the past few hours, but, as he believed, 
utterly emancipated from the spell cast upon him by the 
strangely seductive beauty of the lodge-keeper’s daughter. 

In tne course of an hour Lord Strogan ordered a groom to 
ride with a sealed packet to Sir William Prentice, the justice 
of the peace living nearest to Beechcourt. 

During the rest of the day little was talked of amongst the 
servants but the events of the morning ; and by nightfall they 
held but one opinion—or, rather, one conviction : that it could 
not possibly have been anybody but Martin Rapean who had 
paid the hunchback to murder their late master. 

The lodge-keeper and his daugiter had remained all day 
within the lodge, after their return from tie mansion, the old 
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poacher a prey to terrors agitating him to fury, and, at first, 
savagely refusing to listen to Mathilde, who tried to induce 
him to restrain the exhibition of his passion. 

“ But it is me—me they accuse !” he yelled ; “and you know 
how much I had to do with it !” 

“ Be silent, I tell you!” cried Mathilde: “you will destroy 
us both !” 

Soon seeing, however, that nothing she could say had any 
quieting effect upon his raging terror, she took an heroic 
resolution. Going to a cupboard, she produced from it a 
bottle nearly full of whisky, which she set before him. 

“You are over-taxed by this trouble,” she said ; “drink some 
whisky : it will give you fresh vigour and courage.” 

He required no persuasion to induce him to try the remedy 
suggested. Seizing the bottle, he carried it to his white lips 
and drank from it long draughts, as if he had been imbibing 
the feeble wine to which he had been used during the greater 
portion of his life. 

lt was not long before the effects of the potent spirit were 
manifested; the old poachers voice became thick, then 
indistinct ; he threw himself heavily into a chair; his head 
gradually bent forward, as if its weight had grown too great 
for his neck to sustain ; and, finally, he reclined in sleep, his 
head supported on his outspread arms upon the table. 

Mathilde silently watched all the phases of his reduction to 
insensibility, and, when she was satisfied that her plan had 
been thoroughly successful, drew herself up with flashing eyes, 
exclaiming :— 

“Tnstead of waiting for the peril to come to me, I'll go to it, 
and confront it. It is only of Lord Strogan I am afraid ; with 
his weak-minded cousin I can still do what I please !” 

Seating herself before her looking-glass, she dressed her 
abundant black hair in the most attractive manner she could 
hit upon, and, when the operation was completed, surveyed 
herself with a sort of savage pride, murmuring through her 
glittering teeth :— 

“So handsome as I am, he cannot resist me !” 

The letter which Lord Strogan had written to Sir Willicm 
Prentice was as follows :— 
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“Sir,—I have the honour to inclose to you a copy of the 
document purporting to be the last will and testament of the 
late Lord Strogan, which has been opened and read to-day. 
You will not, I imagine, fail to observe the very peculiar terms 
in which my unfortunate cousin refers to the two persons who 
appear to be most interested in the disposition of his person- 
alty. I may add—without expressing any opinion with regard 
to the fact—that both the lodge-keeper and his daughter 
expressed extreme astonishment at being called upon to hear 
this will read, although there can be no doubt that they were 
perfectly well informed as to the nature, if not as to the text, 
of the document written by my relative. 

“ Allow me now to call your attention to another fact in 
connection with the murder of my unhappy predecessor. In 
the evidence given against the man Sampson Rudd, by whose 
hands he undoubtedly met his death, it has been stated that 
the weapon used for the perpetration of the crime has not 
been found. On the other hand, I am able to affirm that, 
before the murder was committed, the lodge-keeper, Martin 
Rapeau, had in his possession a double-barrelled sporting gun, 
upon the lock of which was engraved the name of the maker 
—‘Garrigni, Arquebusier 4 Bayonne.’ Might it not be judi- 
cious, before the trial of the hunchback takes place, to 
question Martin Rapeau as to what he has done with this 
weapon ? 

“Tam, sir, very faithfully yours, 
“ STROGAN.” 

Not wishing to disturb the desired privacy of his evidently 
deeply-distressed cousin, Lord Strogan, after dispatching the 
letter transcribed above, had spent much of the afternoon and 
early portion of the evening in strolling, cigar in mouth, about 
the woods in the neighbourhood of Beechcourt, which he 
re-entered only on the summons of the first dinner-bell. 

Sir Robert—though his spirits were still very greatly de- 
pressed—had recovered his self-control when he and Lord 
Strozan met in the dining-room. 

As their breakfast had been, their dinner was eaten almost 
silently, the presence of the servants appearing to be par- 
ticularly irksome to the young baronet. 
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As soon as they were left alone Lord Strogan said :— 

“My dear Bob, it would be something much worse than 
absurd for me to pretend not to see that I have brought no 
inconsiderable amount of trouble into your mind by the 
attitude I have taken in regard to Mademoiselle Rapeau——” 

Sir Robert interrupted him by a gesture. 

“Tl be quite frank with you, George,” he replied. ‘ What 
you say is true; [ have been stunned by what has happened ; 
even at this moment I can’t put off the feeling that I have 
dreamt it !” 

Lord Strogan shook his head. 

“No, of course, there has been no dreaming in the matter,” 
continued Sir Robert ; “ but none the less, I want you to swear 
to me that you are convinced of the truth of all you have said.” 

“T declare to you, on my soul and honour,” replied Lord 
Strogan, gravely, “not only that I fully believe the Rapeaus to 
have had my cousin murdered, but that I possess proof of their 
euilt.” 

“Proof? Give it me!” cried the young baronet, eagerly. 

“No; I reserve it for Justice,” returned Lord Strogan. 
“But now,” he added, “I have the right to exact an oath 
from you—not to divulge the secret [ have just confided to you. 
When the safe moment arrives you shall know all, I promise 
you.” 

“T pledge you my honour to maintain the strictest silence,” 
he replied. 

The young baronet had hardly ceased speaking when the 
room door opened and a woman entered. 

It was Mathilde, who had come to meet danger rather than 
allow it to come to her. So striking was her half savage beauty 
that at sight of her the heart of Sir Robert once again wavered, 
and the look he turned upon her was one of irrepressible 
admiration. 

This look was caught and translated by the daring woman 
as conveying an unquestionable sign of her still victorious 
power. Scarcely less assuring to her was the expression of 
Lord Strogan’s face, in which she could not discover the least 
trace of the almost cruel irony it had exhibited when she had 


last looked into it. 
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“My visit may, perhaps, not have been wholly unexpected 
by you?” she said. 

“Completely unexpected,” replied Lord Strogan, calmly, 
while his cousin east down his eyes. 

“You may, however, easily imagine,” she went on, “that a 
poor peasant girl like myself could never have dreamed of be- 
coming the possessor of a fortune such as the late lord was 
pleased to leave me—and that, therefore, I can but refuse to 
accept it. J have come now to beg of you to take no heed of 
the wishes expressed in the will read this morning, but to 
destroy it, so that no wrong should be done to any member of 
my poor lord’s family.” 

She spoke with a subdued voice, and with an accent as of 
gentle resignation to the dictates of an almost angelically- 
tender conscience, in which strain she added :— 

‘All I beg of you is a small provision for my father’s few 
remaining years. As soon as possible we shall return to our 
own country, and you will never hear of us again.” 

Moved to the very depths of his susceptible nature, Sir 
Robert was about to rush to her side; but a severe look of his 
cousin’s restrained him. 

Mathilde shuddered, for she had calculated upon the effect 
of her words being to bring the young baronet to her feet. All 
her hopes had rested upon him; but, as he had done in the 
morning, he persistently turned his eyes from her. 

Plainly she saw that she had failed in the purpose which had 
brought her; but, at least for the moment, conquering the 
terror inspired by this certainty, she haughtily saluted the two 
cousins and quitted the room, saying, as she passed to the 
door :— 

“You cannot say that I have not tried to do my duty.” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
BROUGHT TO BAY. 


Wiru her head still borne high, Mathilde passed into the hall, 
in which several of the men-servants were standing, talking in 
tones little above whispers. None of these men either bowed 
to her or addressed her by word of mouth ; but she clearly 
realized the fact that they one and all regarded her with half- 
astonished looks. 

Terror took repossession of her mind ; and when she reached 
the lodge she was trembling violently. 

Martin Rapeau had fallen upon the floor, but still plunged 
in so deep a sleep that the report of a cannon fired over him 
would not have awakened him. The stupid-looking servant 
was in the kitchen, and with her assistance Mathilde got the 
old poacher up to his room and laid him upon his bed. 

The night was one of agony to the terror-haunted daughter 
of honest Claude Bourin. Sleep came to her only in fitful 
snatches, and these filled with horrible nightmares in which 
she heard her own cries answering ghostly voices warning her 
of impending doom. 

Springing up on her bed during one of these terrible 
paroxysms, it seemed to her that these words, in French, were 
actually articulated in her ears: “ Beware, Mathilde! Heaven 
punishes those whose hands are red with blood !” 

The wild beating of her heart forbade her noticing the 
character of the voice by which this warning was conveyed. A 
small lamp was burning in her room, and this enabled her to 
assure herself that she was actually alone. 

Her forehead bathed in chilly perspiration, she sprang almost 
instinctively from her bed and rushed to the door, which 
she as hurriedly opened, in the vague hope of finding herself 
face to face with somebody of earthly mould ; but all was dark 
and silent on the landing-place and throughout the house. 

But, by this time, a suspicion had flashed upon her mind: 
that the voice she had heard was not that of Martin Rapeau, 
she felt quite certain ; therefore, snatching up her lamp, she 
flew to the room occupied by her servant, who awoke with a 
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cry of alarm and in a state of such evident bewilderment, that 
Mathilde left her, murmuring :— 

“T must certainly be losing my senses !” 

She returned to her bed, but she did not even try to sleep ; 
and it was only when, at last, worn out by sheer fatigue of 
mind and body, that she sank into slumber. 

It was nearly noon when she awoke. On descending, she 
found Martin Rapeau seated upon a bench by the side of the 
lodge door, smoking tranquilly, having slept off the effects of 
the whisky he had drunk on the previous day, and recovered 
something like calmness of mind. 

“You appear to be very much at your ease to-day,” she 
remarked. 

“Why shouldn’t I be ?” he asked. 

“You were in a very different state of feeling yesterday,” 
she retorted. 

“Very likely,” said the old poacher ; “I was put out by the 
gentlemen up at the house ; but, to-day, they have left Beech- 
court.” 

Mathilde started. 

“ Left Beechcourt!” she cried. ‘“ Where have they gone ?” 

“They went off early this morning for London, I hear—and 
they are probably there by this time,” he replied. 

This news conveyed a sense of relief to Mathilde’s mind, 
though she could not find any definite reason for its doing so. 

“For a moment,” continued Martin Rapeau, “I was afraid 
they were going to dispute that will ; but as they have deter- 
mined to let it stand, we have only to wait a few days to be 
put in possession of your share.” 

“You think so?” said Mathilde, bitterly. 

“Certainly I do. All is going well, I tell you,” cried her 
father. 

““ No—all is going ill!” returned Mathilde. 

“Tn what way ?” demanded Martin Rapeau. 

‘“‘T am afraid !” replied his daughter. 

“ Afraid of what?” he cried, startled by her manner. 

“T don’t know—but I am afraid. I dreamt badly last night 
—all night !” she said, gloomily. 

* Bah !—what do dreams count for?” exclaimed the old 
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poacher, shrugging his shoulders contemptuously. ‘ Within 
the next three days Sampson Rudd will be tried and con- 
demned ; and when /is voice is finally stopped, what is there 
we shall have to fear ?” 

“You were talking about that gun of yours a day or two 
ago,’ she said ; “ well, last night I dreamt that it was found.” 

Martin Rapeau again shrugged his shoulders, and his ap- 
parent confidence had the effect of somewhat inspiriting his 
daughter, as they went in together to brealkfast. 

Mathilde passed into the kitchen, where the Squirrel was 
busy getting ready the delayed meal. 

“Ah, mad-e-mo-selly,” the stapid-faced servant cried, “ you 
gave me a nice fright, that you did, some time this morning !” 

“T thought somebody had got into the lodge,’ replied 
Mathilde, almost carelessly, so impossible did it seem to doubt 
the ingenuousness of the speaker. 

“ Lor’, mad-e-mo-selly—the idea of such a thing!” exclaimed 
the girl, a broader and more stupid grin than ever upon her 
face. | 

The lodge-keeper and his daughter had taken their places at 
the breakfast table and had raised the first morsels of food to 
their lips, when the sound of a vehicle of some kind was 
heard approaching the lodge; by a common impulse both 
sprang to their feet, and each looked into the other’s suddenly- 
blanched face. 

For a moment they stood gazing at one another as if de- 
prived of the power of motion; but, breaking the spell by a 
strong exertion of her will, Mathilde sprang to the window, 
and almost at the same instant exclaimed :— 

“Weare lost! They have come to arrest us 

“Be quiet! There is no danger, perhaps!” cried Martin 
Rapeau, making a tremendous etfort to keep down his own 
terror. 

The vehicle which had stopped at the lodge door was a 
wagonette from the Beechcourt stables, and from it descended 
six persons—Lord Strogan, Sir William Prentice, his clerk, the 
inspector of police, already well known to the reader, and two 
stalwart constables. 

Mathilde had become livid, and sank down upon a chair. 
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“Control yourself!” eried her father, who saw clearly that 
audacity was all that was now left them to rely upon. “Put 
on a bold face—they can’t have any proofs against us.” 

At that moment the magistrate, his clerk, Lord Strogan, 
and the inspector entered the lodge, the two constables waiting 
without. Mathilde attempted to rise, but sank down help- 
lessly on her chair. 

“To what do we owe the honour of this visit, gentlemen ?” 
asked the lodge-keeper, with all the coolness he could affect. 

“We have come to make some further inquiries concerning 
the murder of the late Lord Strogan,” answered Sir William 
Prentice, closely interrogating his questioner’s face. 

“T thought Sampson Rudd was known to have shot my 
lord 2” remarked Martin Rapeau. 

“But he is also known to have had an accomplice,” replied 
the magistrate. 

“Ves,” said the lodge-keeper, ““he named him, but it seems 
nobody would believe him.” 

Martin Rapeau, as he spoke, looked significantly at Mathilde, 
who continued to sit pale and motionless as a statue. 

“A charge has been brought against you,” the magistrate 
went on. 

‘“‘ Avainst me !” cried the lodge-keeper, involuntarily falling 
back a step. 

“Don’t be unnecessarily alarmed,” said Sir William, calmly ; 
“ Justice only seeks to ascertain the truth, not to betray the 
innocent.” 

“T have not the least idea of what you are talking about,” 
returned the lodge-keeper, little by little recovering coolness 
and audacity. 

“You have a double-barrelled sporting gun,” said the 
magistrate. 

“There it is,” replied Martin Rapeau, readily, pointing to a 
gun suspended over the mantelpiece. 

On a sign from Sir William the inspector took down the 
piece, and found that it was a breech-loader by a famous 
London maker. 

“This is not the gun we are in search of,” said the inspector, 
putting the piece in its place. 
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“I supposed so,” retorted the lodge-keeper, with difficulty 
repressing a laugh. 

“The gun we want, of yours, was made at Bayonne,” re- 
marked the magistrate. 

“Oh !—now I know what you mean,” cried the old poacher, 
his audacity increasing with the nearer approach of danger. 
“You are talking about an old gun of mine I had with me 
when I first came here as lodge-keeper to my late lord 2” 

“What have you done with it?” demanded Sir William. 

“Changed it for the gun over there,” replied Martin Rapeau, 
promptly. 

“That is a statement we can easily verify by applying to 
the maker,” suggested Sir William’s clerk. 

“T think not,” said the old poacher ; “because the person I 
had it from was a gentleman, a stranger to these parts, whom 
I met in the road by chance, and who took so strong a fancy 
to my gun that he offered me his own and a sovereign for it— 
too good a bargain to be refused.” 

The clerk had seated himself at the table and taken notes 
of all these questions and answers. 

Mathilde sat livid and motionless still, and without uttering a 
word, her peasant superstitiousness dominating the vehemence 
and recklessness of her nature : for in her ears, like the tolling 
of a distant bell, sounded continuously the warning sentences 
which had so affrighted her during the agony of the past night. 

On the arrival of Lord Strogan and the others, the Squirrel 
had exhibited signs of wild alarm and fed into the kitchen, 
through the partially open door of which she had instantly set 
herself to watch the behaviour of Rapeau and his daughter— 
only the mask of stupidity had disappeared from her face, 
which beamed with the light of keen intelligence. 

“M. Rapeau,” said the magistrate, “I had better at once tell 
you that the explanation you have chosen to give is entirely 
contradicted by the charge brought against you.” 

“What, pray, zs the charge brought against me?” demanded 
the old poacher, impudently. 

“Tt is affirmed that the weapon with which Sampson Rudd 
shot the late Lord Strogan belonged to you,” replied Sir 
William. i 
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“He must have bought it of somebody, then,” returned 
Martin Rapeau, coolly. 

“ No—it is stated, as certain, that you gave it him.” 

“May I ask who has told you all this nonsense ?” asked the 
lodge-keeper, in a tone slightly less confident. 

“A conversation which you very recently had with your 
daughter has been reported to me,” Sir William replied. 

“One is not forbidden to talk with one’s daughter in this 
country, | imagine?” said Martin Rapeau, casting a searching 
look at Mathilde, who had started as if she had been electrified. 

“Tn the course of that conversation—which was carried on 
between you partly in English, partly in French—your 
daughter endeavoured to convince you that you were in no 
danger,” continued the magistrate. 

“ Ah! she tried to do that, did she?” replied Martin Rapeau, 
in a tone of half mockery. 

“And,” went on Sir William, “you replied to her that you 
had only one fear—lest your gun should be found.” 

“ All that goes to make a pretty story,’ cried the old 
poacher, summoning all his audacity to his aid; “but there’s 
one very weak point in your information, as I and my daughter 
spoke in French——” 

“ Partly in French,” corrected the magistrate’s clerk. 

Martin was about to reply impudently, when the kitchen 
door was suddenly thrown open, and the Squirrel sprang into 
the room and confronted him. 

“You forget,” she cried, “‘ that I have been here three months 
—studying your language, day and night!”—and, turning 
towards Mathilde, she repeated the words which had so 
terrified the lodge-keeper’s daughter: “ Prends garde, Mathilde ! 
Dieu punit ceux qui ont du sang sur les mains !” 

Mathilde uttered a shriek of rage, and tried to spring upon 
the Squirrel, but the inspector seized her and held her back. 

“Tf you will come with me, gentlemen,’ the Squirrel 
continued, addressing Lord Strogan and the magistrate, “I 
will point out to you where the gun of which you are in search 
is hidden: and you will find that it has still one barrel 
loaded.” 

“Call in your two men,” said Sir William to the inspector, 
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“and give them strict directions not to allow this man and 
woman to pass out of their sight.” 

Martin Rapeau on hearing this order given was seized with 
a fit of trembling. Mathilde had again sunk down upon a 
chair and cast her looks wildly about her, as if dazed by 
terror. 

As soon as the inspector had re-entered the room with the 
two constables, the magistrate turned to the Squirrel and 

said :-— 

“Now, my good girl, we are ready to follow you.” 

Leaving the lodge-keeper and his daughter in charge of the 
two stalwart constables, Sir William and the others quitted 
the lodge, conducted by the Squirrel, who cried, with tears of 
happiness in her great, flashing eyes :— 

“T promised Mr. Ronald that I would find out -who paid 
Sampson Rudd !” 


CHAPTER XVIL 
FINAL PROOFS OF GUILT. 


Tue return of the wagonette had created great excitement 
at the mansion, causing nearly the whole of the domestics to 
hurry out of doors and watch the progress of the conveyance 
towards the lodge. 

Moved by a common impulse, all followed the vehicle, and 
gathered about it where it stood, at the lodge door, in charge 
of the two constables, to whom the servants put a number 
of leading questions, as to the purpose which had brought 
Sir William Prentice and themselves to the lodge-keeper’s 
dwelling ; but the officers proving incommunicative, they had 
to accept the less agreeable alternative of awaiting the course 
of events. 

When Lord Strogan, with the magistrate, his clerk, the 
inspector, and the Frenchwoman’s servant came from the 
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lodge, they found a compact though small crowd assembled 
close to the door. 

The young magistrate, with the Squirrel, led the way, Lord 
Strogan, the inspector of police, and the magistrate’s clerk 
following them, 

Passing out of the park by a side gate, the party entered the 
home preserves, guided rapidly and unhesitatingly by the 
Squirrel, whom Sir William had immediately recognised, not- 
withstanding her changed attire. 

“You really know, then, where the gun is hidden?” said 
Lord Strogan, moving forward to her side, as she advanced, a 
little ahead of the magistrate. 

“Yes, my lord,” answered the Squirrel, brightly. 

“When did you succeed in finding it ?” he asked. 

“Only two nights ago,” she replied ; “but I had been a long 
time searching for it, only being able to slip out of the lodge 
in the night time, when it was too dark for me to see well. 
But luckily one night I recollected that the hunchback, on the 
night of the murder, had slept at a farm close by here.” 

““T remember the fact was given in evidence before the 
magistrate,” said Lord Strogan. 

“And then,” continued the Squirrel, “I recollected that the 
farmer's son had said that when he found Sampson Rudd 
lying in the barn he had a gun with him.” 

“Good!” eried Lord Strogan, in a tone of strong approval. 

“Then,” said the Squirrel, “it came back to my mind that 
one of the men who gave evidence before the magistrates had 
spoken to having met the hunchback, soon after he left the 
farm, and that he had then no gun with him.” 

Lord Strogan listened with admiring astonishment to this 
ingenuous account of the Squirrel’s step by step advance 
towards the discovery she was intent on making. The magis- 
trate, who likewise had pressed forward and was walking at 
the other side of the excited girl, listened with equal interest 
to her statement. 

“Recalling all this to mind the night before last, and thinking 
it over and over,” she continued, “I said to myself that it was 
possible the hunchback might have hidden the gun somewhere 
about the barn before quitting it.” 
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“ And is it there that you found it ?” asked Lord Strogan. 

“Yes, my lord ; it was there he left it—and it is still on the 
spot where he placed it, and still loaded as it was when he hid 
it.” 

“ But how were you able to get into the farm in the night 
time ?” inquired the magistrate, curiously. 

“Oh,” answered the Squirrel, smiling, “you know that I 
am nimble, that I can climb a tree nearly as well as the animal 
whose name has been given to me.” _ | 

“That is quite certain,’ replied the young magistrate, vividly 
recalling the agility displayed by the girl in the search for the 
hunchback’s blood-money. 

“There is a big walnut-tree growing in the farmyard,” the 
Squirrel went on, “and by a branch which overhangs the wall 
I was able to gain admittance. There was a dog loose, who 
barked at me a little, but I made friends with him by patting 
him on the head. Then, from the roof of the stables, I got 
into the barn through an open window. By the light of the 
moon,” she continued, “I was able to see nearly as well as if it 
had been day. I recollected that the farmer’s son had said he 
foundSampson Rudd lying upon the straw, so I stretched myself 
upon the floor, and said to myself, ‘If I wanted to hide some- 
thing now, where should I put it ?’ 

“‘ As you will see presently, the roof of the barn is supported 
by a strong wooden framework, sloping up to a point in the 
middle, where it forms the ridge. I can’t tell you what put 
it into my head, but I was overtaken, as it were, by a longing 
to explore the big beams over my head, and so I climbed up 
to them and examined all the highest cross-pieces.” 

“ And on one of them you found the gun?” exclaimed Lord 
Strogan. 

“Ves,” answered the Squirrel. “It was lying upona beam 
about a foot wide, and could not possibly be seen from below. 
I did not move it, but drew out the ramrod and satisfied my- 
self that the left-hand barrel was still loaded.” 

The Squirrel had finished her narrative by the time the 
party reached the farm to which they were bent. 

Neither the farmer nor his son, who were subpcenaed to give 
evidence at the approaching trial of the hunchback, were taken 
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by surprise at the reappearance of the young magistrate in 
company with others, though they had no idea of what might 
be the particular object of the visit ; and on being informed of 
its purpose, hastened to throw open the doors of the barn. 

After securing the skirt of her gown about her waist, the 
Squirrel, by the aid of a ladder which was furnished to her by 
the farmer’s son, mounted to the cross-beam of which she had 
spoken, and in the course of a few moments returned to the 
floor, the gun in her hand. 

A glance sufficed to determine the fact of its being the 
weapon sought ; and the inspector readily satisfied himself that, 
as the girl had stated, the left barrel was still charged. 

Almost as a matter of form, Sir William asked the farmer’s 
son whether he recognised the weapon as that which he had 
seen in the hunchback’s possession on finding him lying on the 
straw in the barn ; but the young man was unable to speak to 
its identity, owing to the fact, as he then remembered, of the 
ceun having been lying at the back of Sampson Rudd, and so 
partly hidden from view by his body. 

“Did not the idea cross your mind that he desired to put 
the weapon out of sight?” asked the magistrate. 

The young farmer blushed slightly, but speedily recovered 
himself, and answered, a frank smile lighting his honest 
features :— 

“Ves, I thought so; but I also thought I knew his reasons 
for wishing to do it.” 

‘“What did you imagine his reasons to be?” inquired the 
magistrate, for a moment puzzled by this, possibly, highly 
compromising answer. 

“Well,” replied the young man, “ what I thought was, that 
he had been over-night in my lord’s preserves—trying to bring 
down a brace or two of pheasants.” 

There was no mistaking the perfect truthfulness of the young 
farmer’s explanation, nor overlooking his light estimate of the 
serious offence of night poaching ; and the magistrate smilingly 
refrained from putting further questions to him. 

“What we now have to do is to go back to the lodge and 
sce what this Frenchman will say, when he finds that his 
gun has been discovered,” said Sir William ; adding, “for that 
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it zs his gun, I think we shall have no great difficulty in 
proving.” 

During the time the magistrate had been pursuing his 
inquiry at the farm, Martin Rapean and Mathilde, closely 
watched by the two constables in whose charge they had been 
left, had not exchanged a word, the old poacher gloomily 
absorbed in the endeavour to find some way of escaping the 
iron net closing about him ; Mathilde appearing to be mentally 
prostrated, her head resting in her hands—neither hearing nor 
seeing anything that was passing about her. 

“Martin Rapeau,’ said the magistrate, pointing to the 
weapon in the hands of the inspector, “do you recognise this 
gun 2” 

““No,” replied the old poacher, doggedly. 

“Nevertheless, it certainly once belonged to you,” remarked 
Sir William, at the same time making a sign to the inspector, 
who proceeded to extract the charge contained in the left 
barrel. 

The first object drawn from the gun was a felt wad ; the 
second, a piece of paper, in which two bullets were placed and 
kept together. 

Mathilde had raised her head and regarded what was being 
done with bewildered eyes. 

Having opened the paper drawn from the gun-barrel and 
handed the two bullets to Sir William, the inspector produced 
from his pocket the bullet which, three months previously, the 
Squirrel had cut from the bark of a tree near the spot at which 
the late Lord Strogan had been murdered. The three bullets 
exactly corresponded in form and calibre, as they did with the 
bullet extracted from the murdered man’s body. 

“What does all this prove?” demanded Martin Rapeau, 
savagely. 

“T’'}I tell you !” cried the Squirrel, rushing into the kitchen 
to a cupboard in one of the corners, where the lodge-keeper 
kept a number of things more or less pertaining to his office. 

Amongst these objects was a bullet-mould—the mould in 
which the bullets found had, incontestably, been cast ; with 
this piece of evidence in her hand, the Squirrel returned in a 
few seconds. 
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But, in spite of the overwhelming nature of the proofs 
brought against him, Martin Rapeau still continued to defend 
himself. 

“How do any of you know that those bullets were not 
stolen from me 2” he cried. 

Sir William Prentice had, meanwhile, smoothed out the © 
piece of paper extracted from the gun, and noticed that it was 
the top portion of a printed page belonging to a French book 
on cookery, entitled ‘‘ La Cuisiniére Bourgeoise,” the number 
of the page being 33. 

The Squirrel hurried across the room, from the mantelpiece 
of which she brought a coverless, dilapidated, and greasy 
volume, which she handed to the magistrate, who instantly 
established the fact that a portion of a page remaining in the 
book exactly corresponded with the fragment found in the gun. 

A ery like the roar of an infuriated wild beast broke from 
the lips of Martin Rapeau, and, but for the restraining strength 
of the two constables, he would have sprung upon the Squirrel 
and strangled her. 

“Put handcuffs on this man and woman,” said Sir William. 

At the word “handcuffs” Mathilde sprang to her feet, her 
white face convulsed, and her eyes flashing wildly. 

“Since denial is useless any longer,” she cried, “I confess 
that it was I who caused Lord Strogan to be shot. My father 
loaded the gun and gave it to Sampson Rudd; but it was I 
who compelled him to do it. Oh, don’t suppose it was on 
account of the will he had made that I wished for Lord 
Strogan’s death! I cared nothing for his money! No, it was 
because he had betrayed me—because he was going to marry 
another—because I was mad with jealousy !” 

This said, she became almost instantly calm, and added :-— 

“Now I am ready to go to prison ; but before placing hand- 
cuffs on my wrists, allow me to put on a more suitable dress 
than the one I am wearing.” 

“The inspector will go with you to your room and remain at 
the door,” replied the magistrate. 

With firm steps Mathilde passed up the stairs, entered her 
room and closed the door after her, leaving the inspector on the 
Janding-place. But in less than a minute the inspector was 
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startled by hearing the fall of a body and a sigh, and burst 
open the chamber door. 

Justine Bourin had cheated justice ; with a knife which she 
had never ceased to carry about her, she had now stabbed her- 
self to the heart. 

In answer to the calling of the inspector, Sir William Pren- 
tice and Lord Strogan hurried upstairs, but only to look upon 
a lifeless corpse. 
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EPILOGUE. 


Tne intelligence of what had taken place at the lodge, thanks 
to the excited narratives purveyed by Mr. Wilkins and his 
friend the head groom to all who were willing to listen, spread, 
with almost amazing rapidity, far and wide throughout the 
county, causing an immense sensation, wherever it was retailed ; 
and, it may be added, evoking not a few disquieting reflections 
in the minds of a considerable number of self-sufficient persons, 
who found themselves openly convicted of having exhibited 
extreme uncharitableness towards Mr. Holbrook, his beautiful 
young wife, and other perfectly innocent people. 

In regard to such offences, the position of society is peculiar 
—that of offender and judge in one; and the punishment it 
ordinarily inflicts upon itself, when convicted, is to assume as 
completely as it can the bearing of immaculate innocence 
towards those whom it has, more or less wantonly, outraged. 

So it was in the present instance. Before a week had passed 
from the time of Mathilde’s confession and self-destruction 
and the arrest of her supposed father, The Grange and Moat 
Hall had each been visited by a procession of individuals 
eager to convey their congratulations personally. 

Society, by unhesitatingly taking this course, was distinctly 
under the impression that it was “doing what it owed to 
itself” ; by which it understood it had atoned its fault by 
humiliating itself to an amply sufficient extent. 

Neither Sir Edgar Clanston nor Ronald Holbrook were in 
the least degree deluded as to the real value of the amende 
beyond its strictly conventional application ; and both were 
agreed that to have rebuffed the advances made would have 
been an act of folly as well as of iil-breeding. 

In the dusk of the evening, on the day following that on 
which she had killed herself in order to escape the penalty 
of her crime, the remains of the guilty young Frenchwoman 
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were, as secretly as possible, laid in the earth in an obscure 
corner of the churchyard at Drillford, after a coroner’s jury 
had returned a verdict of felo de se. 

A day later still, and Jean Champlain, alias Martin Rapeau, 
was placed in the dock beside Sampson Rudd. The evidence 
of their guilt—completed as it was by the well-attested con- 
fession of the dead woman—was too overwhelming to be 
withstood. Both were condemned to death, and the just 
sentence of the law was duly carried out. 

Conscientious as had been the course taken by Claude 
Bourin in discarding his passionate and self-willed daughter, 
the remainder of the old man’s life was embittered by the 
recollection of her misconduct ; and his two sons—of whose 
foolish connivance with their sister he had happily no sus- 
picion—had to pay a heavy penalty for their fault in having 
to endure the constantly-increasing acerbity of their father’s 
temper. 

There was but one person towards whom the old farmer 
showed no change of feeling—that was Nicolas Champlain. 
For awhile after the departure of their sister the two brothers 
had exhibited decided hostility towards the youth, owing to 
the part he had taken to prevent her elopement. But their 
father’s quick eyes had speedily detected their behaviour, and 
they had been clearly made to understand that he would 
regard any wrong done to the lad he had promised to protect 
as done directly to himself. 

The two young fellows were not bad-natured, but only 
ignorant and short-sighted, and in time they recognised the 
doubtfulness of their conduct in the matter which had won for 
Michel Champlain’s brother their father's good will and 
protection. 

Four years passed uneventfully. The lad, thanks to the 
wholesomeness of the life he had led, had grown into an able- 
bodied young man—an excellent farm servant; but it was 
destined that he should follow a very different career. 

Happily married to her late master’s son, a year after the 
elder Duprez’s tragic death, Gertrude had invited him to come 
and live upon her husband’s farm, and Claude Bourin had, 
though regretfully, agreed to part with him. At the moment 
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his preparations for deyarture were made, however, the period 
of the conscription arrived, and he was compelled to abide the 
drawing of the lots. 

When the eventful day had come, Nicolas went to Salbris, 
where, at the mayor’s house, the numbers were to be drawn. 
At the gendarmerie he was met by his old friend, Michel 
Legrain, now promoted to be a brigadier, who had invited him 
to breakfast before going through the ordeal which was to 
decide the course of his life from that hour. 

The welcome given him by the brave gendarme and his ex- 
cellent wife, still a young and bright-faced woman, was almost 
parental in its warmth of kindness; they seemed to vie with 
each other in efforts to inspire the young man with hope and 
confidence. 

So long was the cheerful meal protracted that it was barely 
over when the roll of a drum was heard under the windows of 
the station-house ; it was noon, the hour for commencing the 
drawing of the lots in presence of the mayor and the military 
and cantonal authorities. 

“The time has come,” said Michel Legrain, rising briskly, 
and pouring out a glass of brandy, which he handed to Nicolas, 
saying :— 

“Tip me that off, and then come on—and courage !” 

Arrived at the mayor’s house, Nicolas awaited his turn. 
When it was come, Michel Legrain said to him, in a low tone :— 

“Plunge your hand boldly into the urn ; it is the same as in 
a battle—those who push on steadily to the front are rarely 
wounded.” 

But in this instance, at least, the brave gendarme’s axiom 
was not confirmed ; for when Nicolas drew forth his paper 
the scrutineer read out :-— 

‘“* Number three !” 

“No luck !” murmured Michel Legrain. 

“Well, I shall be a soldier, that’s all,” replied Nicolas. And 
then he added, courageously, “ Vive la France !” 

Of the other personages who have played more or less 
prominent parts in this narrative, there is little more to 
be told. 

Sir Robert Sheleombe, to whom Lord Strogan had imparted 
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his intention of immediately hunting down the Rapeaus, had 
elected to go off to London, rather than remain in the 
neighbourhood of an event which could not but be peculiarly 
painful to himself ; and it was the departure of that 
gentleman, who had been accompanied to the railway station 
by Lord Strogan, which had Jed to the misapprehension of the 
old lodge-keeper on the day of his arrest. 

Lord Strogan did not inhabit Beechcourt for upwards of a 
year after it came into his possession ; but early in the second 
year he married, and passed there his honeymoon. 

No cloud returned to dim the brightness of the peace 
restored to the long-severed families of Clansten and Hol- 
brook ; and the declining years of Sir Edgar and the elder 
Mrs. Holbrook were blessed to an extent they had never 
dreamed of experiencing by the daily renewed spectacle of 
their children’s unalloyed happiness. 

Searcely less happy, in the years which followed upon her 
adventures in bringing the murderers of Lord Strogan to 
justice, was Jessie Thorold, the “ Squirrel.” 

One of those unfortunate children, born and bred in the 
midst of debasing influences of all kinds, this girl had—as 
thousands not less unfortunate in their earliest surroundings 
have done—preserved intact the good-heartedness with which 
Nature had endowed her. Living the life more of a wild beast 
than of a human creature during her early years, she had yet, 
under the gis of this natural protector, escaped depravity. 

She had no recollection of her mother. ‘That she had not 
died from simple neglect in her infancy seemed to be a wholly 
fortuitous circumstance, her father being rarely to be found in 
the hovel which served him for a home, or, rather, as a den to 
which he retired to sleep off his almost nightly drunkenness. 

Tn this horrible atmosphere of degradation and vice the girl 
grew up, self-nurtured, self-relying, owing to theft nearly every 
morsel of food that entered her lips, but yet, in spite of all 
temptations and compulsions, retaining untouched—even un- 
known to herself—the strong germ of goodness implanted in 
her heart. 

The reader has been told the effect produced upon her by 
the brutal crime committed by her father—the years of wander- 
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ing and suffering she had imposed upon herself in the mistaken 
idea that justice must have held her to be a partner in his guilt, 
and sentenced her to an equally severe penalty. Perhaps it 
was the very conjuncture of circumstances requisite to bring 
her better nature into activity that had brought her into 
contact with the young and generous master of The Grange — 
the first human being who had ever exhibited kindness towards 
her. 

By Arabelle, no less than by Ronald, was her utmost welfare 
studied. Both entertained the most perfect trust in the 
rectitude of her character, now that her surroundings were all 
that were best calculated to develop and sustain it; to her 
keeping, therefore, they confided almost entirely the care of 
their little Violet, to whom she devoted herself with a sort of 
wondering fondness, as if she were living in a dream-world 
rather than in the midst of happy realities. 

Away from The Grange, the important part she had played 
in the clearing up of the Beechcourt mystery had drawn 
admiring attention to her ; reports of her admirable character 
had likewise gone abroad, and had interested one person in a 
special degree—the son of the farmer to whose barn she had 
traced the guilty lodge-keeper’s gun. 

Sure of himself and sure of her, he had asked her to become 
his wife ; but the Squirrel had firmly answered, “ No.” 

The story of her refusal had reached Arabelle’s sympathetic 
ears, and she had questioned her as to the motive which had 
decided her to decline so good an offer ; the Squirrel’s answer 
gave the measure of the height to which her sense of right 
had risen :— 

“Dear mistress, [must neyer marry ; ask my master to tell 
you—what was my father’s crime !” 
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